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The Right Honourable 
THE 


Earl of O RR ENV. 


Viſcount Broghill, and 
Baron Boyle of Marſtaum in the 
County of Somerſet, &c. 


My Lox, 


DOE a. length done 

og my ſelf the Honour 1 
Ve proposd; I mean 
bb of putting this Trea- 
die of Gardening under 
your Lordfhip's Protection, with an 


bumble Aſſurance = Lordſhip will 
be 


DED IC AT ION. 
be pleasd to grant the ſame Indul- 
gence to the Writmgs as jou have 
all along done to the Perſon and En- 
deavours of the Author. 
7is a Subjett; I bumbly preſume, 
not unworthy your . Lordſhip's Ac- 
ceptance, being ſuch as the grea- 
reſt Perſonages have receryd and 
patronia d; and 5 will it be 
' for its Author if his Endeavours are 
m any degree equal to the Noble- 
neſs and Uſefulneſs of this Under- 
zaking : Bui if I am but ſo happy as 
to meet with your Lordſhip's Appro- 
bation, who is ſo well known a "Judge 
of Sciences, Arts and Letters, I ſhall 
not be under any Concern for what 
any weak Pretenders 10 Criticiſm ſay 
or ao. | 8 
Imiglbt here inlarge on that Noble- 
neſs of Extrattion and Family, thoſe 
Alliances and Relations that ſo wor- 
, thily 
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thily fill the Senate and State of theſe 
| enV er Kingdoms, and of that 
Prudence, Valour, and other Atchiev- 
ments, that have in ſo many Ages 
placd ſuch great and illuſtrious Per- 
ſons of the Name of Boyle in moft 
eminent Stations of the Church and 
State; but I fear I ſhould diſpleaſe 
e your Lordſhip, and like an unstilſul 
e Painter ſully that Picture I ſhould 
fo attempt thus mjudicionſly to draw. 
* It is more to my 2 that TI 
's addreſs my ſelf to your Lordſhip in 
— the more private, yet not leſs valuable 
G Epithets of a good Friend and a good 
1 Maſter : That Sofineſs and Compla- 
1 cency of Addreſs, that eaſy and quick 
y Diſpatch of Buſineſs, that unrerſal 
Benevolence and Good-nature that 
— flows in all your Lordſhip's Words 
e and Adlions, cauſe all Eng in 
as your Lordſhip's Service to be the 
y | | a 2 greateſt 
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greateſt Pleaſure imaginable, eſpeci- 
ally to one who has na other View but 
70 ſerve 1. E fauhfulty and 
well. 


May your Lordfbip ( illuſtrious 


and ſo great an Ornament as you are 
both to your Family and Country, and 
ſo great an Encourager of Arts and $ct- 
ences) be loug 3 for the Service 
of both ; and that there may never want 
an Heir of ſo promiſmg a Genius and 
Parts as now is, to maintain the Splen- 
dour and inberit the Virtues o F his no- 
ble Anceſtors, are the ſincere Wiſhes 


of, my Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Very obliged 
And moſt obedient 
Humble Servant, 


STEPHEN SWITZER, 


T HE 


of the Table, I have been induced 
to write the following Treatiſe, that 
every Gentleman ns is diſpoſed 
to think that way, may inform him- 
ſelf of the proper Methods to 
4D PE Wq be 
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be taken for making his Garden 
beneficial. \ 

Without any farther Introduction 
then, I ſhall proceed to give ſome 
Account of what may be expected 
in the following Pages; in the Diſ- 
poſition whereof, care is taken to 
inform the Reader of the proper 
Soil and Situations that are requiſite 
for Fruit-Gardens, - and have- given 
ſuch Inſtances of Proof to what is 
advanc'd, that it will not be eaſy 
for the Reader, if he ſtrictly fol- 
lows theſe Rules, to be guilty of 
any Miſcarriage. True it is, that 
much has been already ſaid on this 
Subject by the ingenious Pens of 
many Enghſh and French Authors; 
bat 1 flatter my ſelf, that this ſhort 
but uſeful Work is ſo well connected 
together, that the Reader is led 
through che entire Practice of this 


part 
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part of Gardening without any De- 
viation, | 
I have from Experience, as much 
as in melay, preſcrib'd the Methods 
of Improving, and the right way 
of Planting in all ſtubborn Soils, 
having had great Regard to the 
Clearneſs and Depth, not altoge- 
ther the Richneſs of Soil, and on 
what Bottom or Foundation Fruit- 
Trees grow and bear beſt; and alſo 
a more uſeful and cheaper Method 
than has yet been publiſhed for the 
draining clayey Land, and carrying 
off thoſe ſtagnated Waters that are 
ſo = to chill the Principles of the 
Earth, and impede the Progreſs of 
Vegetation; being of Opinion, 
That how neceſſary ſoever Heat and 
the Influentes of the Sun may be in 
themſelves, and how advantagiouſly 
ſoever any Plant may be expos'd 
118 a 4 thereto, 
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thereto, if it have not the Benefit of 


a good warm goil, and a good gra- 
velly or chalky Bottom, and free 
from all cold Springs and ftandmg 
Waters, lis very ſeldom ſeen that 
amy. 0 if i its Productions are extraor- 
dinary, if - good for any thing. 
Hence comes it to pals that there 
is that vaſt difference we ſee in Fruits 
that have one and the ſame Turn 
or Poſition towards the Sun, and 
within a few Miles diſtance of each 
other, as to their Taſte and Fla- 
vour; and hence alſo it is that there 
is ſo much low and very ſtrong rich 
Land very unfit for Fruit, and fo 
much higher Ground, tho exposd 
to a hin Share of Sun, good for 
nothing. This diſſimilitude is alſo 
viſible in the animal as well as ve- 
getable Syſtem; or from whence: 
comes that Difference of —_— 
| an 
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and activity of Parts, caus'd by the 
good or bad Diſpoſition of the or- 
ganical Parts; even ſo in Vegeta- 
tion, the good or bad Diſpoſition 
of the Earth is to be look'd upon 
as the principal Cauſe of whatever 
we find in the Productions of Na- 
ture; being the Bed and Matrix 
wherein lye hid thoſe Salts that are 
ſo uſeful in the Growth. of Plants: 
And tho? there is ſo great a Perſon 
as Sir Milliam Temple on the other 
{fide the Queſtion, it is an undoubt- 
ed Truth, that there is as good 
Fruit of many Kinds one Hundred 
and fifty or two Hundred Miles 
North and Weſtward as about Lon- 
don; where the Soil is good, and the 
Garden well defended from the 
Eaſterly and Weſterly Winds and 
Breezes of the Sea, and ona chalky 
or gravelly Bottom, Sc. and in- 

| dced 
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| deed within ten or twelve Days aſ- 
IH ſoon. 
I have likewiſe conſider the 
| Propagation of Fruit-Trees, how 
| - much they may be improv'd by 
| Stocks of different Kinds, in or- 
| der to have ſuch Plantations proſper 
in any Soil, and that every parti- 
cular fort of Fruit may carry its 
true Shape, Taſte, and Character 
along with it; as alſo afarther Ad- 
BD vancement towards the diſtin 
ing Peaches, &c. by their How: 
ers, and regimenting themin their 
proper Claſſes and Collections. 
For I ſuſpect it is for want of this, 
that the beſt Gardeners are ſome⸗ 
times deficient as to the Names of 
Fruit; in which Gentlemen are ſo 
often diſappointed, as to plant one 


ſort of Fruit for another, and often 
conſequently 
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conſequently robb'd of their Ex- 
pectations. 


As for grafting and pruning, 


there is a very particular and practi- 


cal Method ſet down for the per- 
forming of either, and directions 
for training up a Fruit- Tree from 
its firſt raiſing to its full height, 
having trac'd it thro? all the diffe- 
rent Scenes of Raiſing, Inoculating, 
Ingrafting, Planting, Pruning, and 
Culture; which may be juſtly e- 
ſteem' d one of the moſt uſeful parts 
in all Gardening, and ſuch as has 
not as yet been fo plainly ſet down 
in any Book, becauſe the Precepts 
follow one another, ſo that aLearn- 
er can't be at a loſs where to find 
his Inſtructions whenever they are 
wanted. A, ss 
The Pruning and Dreſſing of 
Fruit- Trees in particular, are ſet 
| down 
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down in as conciſe and intelligible 
a Manner as I could think of, lay- 
ing aſide that round- about way and 
Shad of Mr. de la Quintinye, and 
following a ſhort yet plain one, of my 
own choice, adding ſuch & emarks as 
are proper for an Engliſh Soil and an 
Eng liſb Culture, . in 


633 


and 7 in Obedicace when y young, 
and renovated and ſtrengthened 
when old. In all which I have ta- 
ken particular Care. and Pains, it 
being one of the moſt pleaſing Em- 
ys the Garden affords. 5 
This includes likewiſe the nature 
of thoſe Com polts that are N 
ar 
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for dreſſing Borders that are worn 
out, and putting new Life and Vi- 
gour into decay'd Trees, by the 
Application of thoſe adventitious 
Manures of Sand, Soil, Sc. that 
lye open to view; for this pur- 
pole. regulating the Uſe of Horſe- 
Dung, Sc. which tho' very per- 
nicious to all young Trees, yet 
after they are grown old, and have 
exhauſted the natural goodneſs and 
vigour of the Mould they ſtand in; 
Dung when mix'd with ſome Earth, 
| Cole-Aſhes, Sen- ſand, and the like, 
is of excellent Advantage, as it con- 
tains a much greater and more ſpi- 
rituous Quantity of Salt and Nitre 
than virgin Mould commonly does. 
And ſince I have juſt now caſu- 
ally mention d Salt or Nitre-as one 
of the moſt effectual Principles in 
þ wt N the 
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the Reſtoration of all old and lan- 


guiſhing Trees, it may not be im- 
pope to take a ſhort View of it, 
ſo far as may ſet us to rights in a 
particular that is ſo uſeful in the Bu- 
ſineſs of Vegetation and Gardening, 
tho* in a great meaſure contended 


againſt by a very ingenious Author, 


who lays it down as a certain Rule“, 
That Mitre would effeftually deſtroy 
rather than promote Vegetation. But 
it may be ſuppos'd that this Gentle- 
man's diſtruſt rather conſiſted in 


the Quantity than the Quality of it. 


The learned Mr. Boyle in his 
Tentamen Phyſico circa partes Mi- 
tri, ſets down, that he had ſtudied it 
with indefatigable Toil and Appli- 
cation; but ſays, that it can't be 
follow'd exactly by any Analyſis 


Y Vide Dr. Woodward Eſſay on Pageration, Phil. 
Tranſact. No. Poe / 
that 
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that can be made of it, becauſe it 
conceals it ſelf in ſo many different 
Figures, that all Minerals, Plants, 
and Animals havea ſhare of ir, and 
that there is à part of it in all mix'd 
Bodies; in a Word, that there is 
not in all Nature a more catholick 
or univerſal Salt, more diffus'd thro? 
theelementary World than Nitreis, 
to uſe his own Words, Mullum ſalem 
eſſe qui fit Nitro magis catholicum. 
And mentions two ſorts, a Yolatle 
and Allali; yet aſſures the World, 
that during his Operations he often 
loſt Sight of it, and that Proteus like, 
it changꝰ d its Figure fo as not to be 
known again, even while he held it 
bound in the Chains of his chymical 
Operations, and yet that at laſt he 
found it again inthe ſame Quantity 

as at firſt. 
Certain it is, and ſo far every 
one muſt agree with Dr. Mood. 
| ward, 


| the Sv. Edition. * 
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ward, that a great Quantity of 
Salt caſt upon Graſs, weedy Gra- 


vel, or any other Herbage, will ef- 


fectually deſtroy whatever it touches 
for ſome time; but then when that 
Heat is over, whatever it has in- 
jur'd, recovers it ſelf and flouriſhes 
the more ; yet if you ſprinkle but 
a ſmall quantity, it revives the Sward 
of Graſs, and makes it look green, 
when every thing that is near it 


looks pale and languiſhing., 


But fee how earneſtly Mr. Eve- 
In contends for this principle: 
'Tis Salt, ſays he, which entice the 
Roots to affect the upper and ſa- 
line Surface of the Earth, upon 
which the nitrous Rams aud Deus 
deſcend, and the Cauſe that ſome 
Plants are of à more racy Juice than 


＋ f 


* See his Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth, 5. 101. 
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Mr. Woo Dp WAR, 


Have read with much Pleaſure this new 

Treatiſe of Mr. Swztzers as it contains a great 
many curious Diſcoveries and Rules of Piackice; 
with which nothing but long Experience and 
accurate Obſervation could furniſh him: What 
recommends it moſt to me is that the Turn 
of the whole, ſhews he is a better Practitioner 
than Theorift, and has been more converſant 


in the Garden than Study. Since all Lovers 


of Gardening are thereby. ſure to meet with 
practitional, rather then ſpecious and imagina- 
ry Inſtructions, which is the beſt Entertain- 


ment for Books of this Kind. 


Biſhop-Weremouth, 


Jan. 28. 1723. J. EAURENCE. 


Mr. Woop WAR D, 


1 thank you for the 9 ou gave 
me, of peruſing the Practical Fruit-Gar- 


dener, which in my Opinion is the moſt uſe- 
ful Book that I have ſeen of this Kind; it 


being founded upon practical Rules, and will 
he of general Uſe to all Gentlemen who are 
Lovers of Gardening. ; 


_ R. BraDLEY, 
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others, +*Tis Salt (a little further 
ſays he) that reſuſcitates the dead 
and mortify d Earth when langui ſb- 
ing and ſpent by our Indulgence to 
ber verdant Offeprmg. Tis Salt 
which fertilizes and renders 48K 
fo luxurwuſly Frunful after the In- 
undations of the Rrver Nile; and 
the nitrous Grounds of Jamaica and 
other Places, which cauſe ſo ſtupen- 
dous a Growth of Plants and Trees , 
and tis the Want of Salt which emaſ- 
culates the Virtue of Seeds too long ma- 
cerated in hungry Water. This and 
much more does this great Author 
urge in defence of Salt or Nitre, 
which however he does not abſo- 
lutely determine, but leaves it as o- 
ther Authors do, to be called by 
what Name every ono pleaſes, ſince 
its Effects are ſo well known: For 
whatever it is calbd by, it is the 
| b Axis 
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Axis on which the vegetative as 
well as animal Syſtem turns. 

But to finiſh the Account of this 
Work, I have in the latter Chapters 
ſet down the Advantages that Gar- 
dens receive by proper aſpected 
Walls, Water, c. and the beſt 
Methods now in uſe for the Preſer- 
vation of Fruits from Blights, be- 
cauſe a great deal of Succeſs in the 
getting good and early Fruit de- 
pends upon it. 

In theſe Iflands, fad Experience 
ſhews we are ſubject to more ſudden 
Variations and Changes of Wea- 
ther than they are in larger Conti- 
nents, tho colder than ours; yet 
by prudent Care in guarding againſt 
thoſe pernicious Aſſailants, thoſe 

G much complain'd of, and 
the great Misfortune of our Cli- 
mate, may in a great meaſure be 

prevented, 
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prevented. Mr. Lawrence's hori- 
zontal Shelters have naturally led 
Gentlemen to other Inventions for 
the Security of their Fruit-Trees, 
of which none meets with more 
univerſal Approbation than that 
of the late Right Honourable John 
Smith Eſq; at Tedworth near Audo- 
ver, Hampſhire, which have par- 
ticularly ſet down. The ſloping 
Shelters now us'd by ſeveral inge- 
nious Planters, and of which I have 
given ſome Account, will, I doubt 
not, be very ſucceſsful to this Pur- 
pole. 

The forcing of Figs, Grapes, &c. 
will, from what I have laid down, 
and from the, Practice of it at Be/- 
voir - Caſtle, a Place near a Degree 
and a half Northward from Lon- 
don, encourage others to the Prac- 
tice of this ufeful Invention; as 
b 2 will 
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will the watering, and draining 
too watry Gardens directed in this 
r „ 

Thus have I given as plain an 
Account as I'can of what is con- 
tain'd in, the following Sheets; in 
the writing of which, I have (be- 
ſides my own Experience, which 
has. been all along amongſt the 
moſt buſy Scenes of Gardening) 
conſulted the molt approved Au- 
thors and Practitioners. 
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PRACTICAL 
FrRUtT=- GARDENER: 
On. I. 


An 1 ntrodudtion , on the Excellency ad 
fe of Fruits. 


Shall not detain my Reader 
long with any preliminary 
19 Elogium'on the Excelleticy 
and Uſe of Frtits, hor of 
—dhat great Eſteem which the 
ancient Virtuoſo's entertain d of them as 
tondueive to the Health and ROY 
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of thoſe primitive Ages; ſince their Uſes 
are ſo well known to the preſent Times, 
that the moſt Imperial Table would be 
imperfect without the Deſart; and the 
m-aneſt Cottager, as well as Cyderiſt, 
would be at a Loſs for Want of his Ap- 
ple and Pear Tree: For (as an ingenious 
Authour has it) ſince Fruit was our primi- 
tive and moſt excellent, as well as moſt 
innocent Food, when it receiy'd its firſt 
Introduction into Paradiſe (when the 


Days of Men were long and healthful) 


ſo has it retain'd ever ſince no ſmall 
Tincture of its original and celeſtial Vir- 
tue. Tis from Fruit © (fays he) we re- 
ceive thoſe ſovereign Elixirs,. prepar'd and 
extracted by natural Chymiſtry and ſolar 
Fire, of ſufficient Virtue and Temper to 
allay the Ebullition of the Blood, and 
ſweeten its ſaline Acrimony in the hotteſt 
Climates and Seaſons : And though Fruit 
my be Ware by ANY. not proper to 
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be accounted of among the abſolute Ne- 

ceſſaries of Life, it ought at leaſt to take 
Place among thoſe Conyeniencies, with- 
out which, we ſhould loſe much Pleaſurg 
and innocent Delight. 

No Wonder then, that the Care and 
Improvement of Gardening, has all along 
met with Encouragement and Reſpect, 
not only among Princes and other great 
Perſonages, whoſe. chief Aim bas been 
towards the ahelliſnment of their Coun- 
try Seats; but ſo from others of a more 
inferior Rank, wha have by Expericnce, 
found. Fruit almoſt a neceſſary Ingredient 
in Life. And indeed, if Fruit-Trees had 
no other Adyantage. attending them than 
to look upon them, how pleaſurable 
would that be? Since there is no flowering 
Sbrub excells, if equals, that of a Peach 
or Apple- Tree in Bloom. The tender en- 
ammell'd Bloſſoms, verdant Foliage, with 
ſuch a glorious Embroidery of Feſtoons 
and Fruitages, wafting their Odours on 
every Blaſt of Wind: And at laſt bowing 
down their laden Branches, ready to 
B 2 yield 
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vield their pregnant Offspring into the 


Hands of their laborious Planter and 
Owner. Indeed a well contriv'd Fruit- 
Garden is an Epitomy of Paradiſe it ſelf, 
where the Mind of Man is in-its higheſt 
Raptures, and where the Souls of the 
Virtuous enjoy the utmoſt Pleaſures they 
are ſuſceptible of in this ſublunary State. 
For there the happy Planter is cooling 
and refreſhing himſelf with Scooping the 
brimming Stream of thoſe nectarous 


_ Juices, and the philoſophizing thereon, 


as Mr. Milton has it in that excellent 
Deſcription, Book iv. I. 327. of Paradiſe 
Loft; alſo Mr. Philips very rapturouſly 
deſcribes it in his Poem on Cyder. 

© Wherein our ingenious Authors carry 
ns in lofty Strains ſo ſenſibly engaging, 
that we can even taſte the nectarous 
Fountain of their Raptures in thoſe few 
Lines. I ſhall now proceed to give the 
World a, practical Method of Raiſing, 
Pruning, and Ordering of Fruit-Trees, 
in ſuch a Manner as Experience has 
made warrantable. | | 
CAT. 
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CH Ap. II. 
Of Planting Fruit-Trees. 


Aving in ſome preceeding Parts of 
my Works, ſpoke largely on 
the Nature and Qualification of Soils 
proper for all ſorts of Gardens and Plan- 
rations, there will be the leſs Occaſion 
for me to treat of them in this Chapter: 
I ſhall only therefore here mention ſome 
ſuch new and uſeful Enquiries, as relate 
either to the natural Depth of Soil, or 
ſome caſual or incidental Qualifications 


which of Courſe require our Care and 


Examination. 
As to the 


is the leaſt, before you come to the Chalk, &. 
Clay or Gravel, and that the ſame be a 
good clear Soil, and free from large Stones, 
old Roots, Weeds, and other Incumbran- 

B 3 ces, 


Depth of Soil that is required /e $oil 
for Fruit-Trees, Kitchen Eſculents, Sc. * D 


e wired 


it is now generally agreed, that two Foot t 


Of the ex- 
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ces, which very much hurt and annoy the 
Roots of Fruit-Trees and Kitchen Roots, 
making them grow crooked and ſtumped, 
and denying the Fibres Paſſage to find out 
that Nouriſhment which is proper for 
their well growing. 

For the more particular Nature and 


| Quality of Mould wherein Fruit-Trees are 


to be planted; it is readily agreed with 
Mr. Lawrence, that Virgin Earth, or un- 
try d freſh Mould, dug out of Meadow 
and Paſture-Lands, Sheep-Walks; Sc. is 
the beſt Mould wherein to plant Fruit- 
Trees ; ſuch Mould being enrich'd by the 
Cattle that feed thereon, and having alſo 
much Reſt, is in its own Nature filFd 
with thoſe Salts that render the Trees 
and Herbage growing thereon , vigorous 


and thriving. 
And to promote this Fertility and 


Joh < and Growth of Trees the better, it mult be 
Earth fat: added, that ſuch Earth and Turf (taken 

as it ought to be, as before directed) 
ſhould be broke up in the preceding 
Spring before Planting, and expos'd to 
the 
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the Sun and Air, and turn'd over once a 
Month during the Summer Seaſon, in 
Order to ſweeten it, and to baniſh that 
mouldy, muſty, and ſower Quality that 
all Earths uſually contract by lying long 
unplow'd and uncultivated. For though 
Trees do ſometimes proſper without this 
Precaution, and do come to bear; yet 
we find by Experience, that all Fruits 
receive their Taſte and Odour from the 
good or bad Quality of the Earth in 
which they are planted ; which is the 
Occaſion of that Inſipidity, Sowernels, 
and Auſterity, that many Sorts of Fruit 
are endued with, and in particular in all 
low Lands: And if the Countfy-Man and 
Farmer find it turn to Account, to lay 
their Lands fallow all Summer for their 


Corn, how much more ought the Planter 
and Gardener (whoſe Trees are to ſtand 


many Years) to follow the ſame Rules 
in their Fruit Plantations ? 


At the ſame Time I would ſtrongly cau- Dung ne 


tion againſt that immoderate Uſe of Dung 


in the Fruit-Border, which is the too com- Tres. 
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mon Practice of Gardeners of ſome Note, 
who ſuppoſe that the Buſineſs of Planting 
cannot go amils, iftheir Borders are but well 
dung d: Though in Truth it draws after 
it all that Train of Ills that we common- 
ly ſee in thoſe kind of Plantations. For 
beſides that all Dung (eſpecially that which 
is not very well comſum'd) breeds Worms 
that grow up and deſtroy the young 
Fibres of the Tree ; it makes the Ground 
ſo oyer luxuriant, that Fruit-Trees plant- 
ed run all into groſs Wood, and grow full 
of thoſe Knobs, Carbuncles, and other 
Swellings, that render the Tree both un- 
fruitful and unhealthy, and often quite de- 
ſtroy it, by that Time it is ten or twelve 
Vears old; there being in this, as well 
as in other Parts of Gardening, an exact 
Parallel between the Vegetative and Ani- 
mal Syſtem: In the laſt of which, we too 
often ſee, that the Effects of an intempe- 
rate and luxurious Way of Life ( eſpeci- 
ally in Youth) terminates in a numberleſs 
Train of incorrigible Diſtempers, and au 

fa T Death ir ſelf. 
le 
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It is therefore of great Importance, , 


that we take a particular Survey of the on wi: <> 


Bottom on which we plant our Fruit- 


Trees, ſince (as Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe Trees. 


have well obſery'd) whereyer there is a 
blewiſh Clay, or an Iron-mold Gravel 
that lies under the Soil, the Roots (eſ- 
pecially of Pears and Apples) are apt to 
canker, grow full of Knobs, and decay in 
ſeveral Parts; and which is worſe, thoſe 
Fibres will be deſtroy'd that are to fetch 
Nouriſhment to the Roots; and this may 
be known after a few Years Planting, by 
the Trees dying at the Top of the laſt 
Year's Shoot. And this Cankering ſpreads 
it ſelf likewiſe into the Body and Boughs 
of the Tree, making it grow moſſy, hide- 
bound and the like: For the Miſchief 
beginning at the Roots, not only hinders 
a ſufficient Quantiry of Sap aſcending 
up the Tree, but alfo that which does 
aſcend is corrupt, and conſequently the 
Fruit - Tree never anſwers its Character, 
but inſtead of a racy delicious Guſt, is 
often, if not always, of a woody inſipid 
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or bitter Flavour, and ſo crooked and de- 

form d as hardly to be known : And then 
| of Courſe the Nurſcry- Man is look'd upon 
| to be a Rogue and a Cheat, for not ſelling 
| the Fruit the Gentleman expects. Not on- 


ly this blewiſh Clay or Iron- mold Ground, 

= but alſo all Sorts of ſtrong Clays in general, = 

and alſo all barren ſandy looſe Bottoms 

| are to be rejected; for the Roots of il a 

| Trees being prone to run downwards If 

when they get into either of thoſe ill- 

natur'd Soils, they are either corrupted ti 

by the ſtagnated Water in Clayey Land, al 

ca the Fibres and Roots become I 
T 
H 


of Conſequence rotted; or elſe being in 
a looſe ſandy Land by running down deep, 
imbibe thoſe ſterile Juices, that by long IM ar 
Experience, are known to produce no- ar 
thing but unfruitful Branches and Leaves; ¶ th 
and then the Nurſery- Man muſt be again 
call'd to Account for that which he cau- 
not poſſibly help. 

on 4 To remedy this Defect ſo fatal to all 


boſe Plantations of Fruit; if it be a Clay, great 


E Quantities of ſmall Drains ſhould be made, 
and 
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and alſo under the Border where you plant 

your Fruit-Trees, lay any Sort of ſhelly 

rocky Ground; or which is better, a good 

thick Bed of Chalk, at leaſt one Foot 

thick, and this will effectually keep your 

Trees from running downwards, and con- 

tracting the Evils before mentioned. 

To prevent this Evil likewiſe, there is m. p-ac- 

a noble Lord in the North, whoſe Know- 

ledge in Gardening I have had occaſion £2-4 i» 

to mention elſewhere, that has been act . 

the Expence of ' paving the Bottom of 

all his Borders with flat Stone, which has, 

I hear, ſo well ſacceeded, that his Fruit- 

Trees continue in a perfect State of 

Health, whilſt others that were planted 

at the ſame Time in the Neighbourhood, 

are languiſhing and in decay. Happy are 

thoſe Noblemen and Gentlemen who have 

a firm Gravel or rocky ſhelly Bottom un- 

der their Fruit Borders, or which I prefer 

before all, a ſweet fat Chalk, where the 

Roots may run at Pleafure, becauſe Chalk is 

known to be a great Sweetnet of Land; and 

Experience tells us, that thoſe Fruits which 
grow 


| 
| 
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grow on chalky Bottoms are the ſweeteſt 
and beſt Fruits we have: And 'tis there 
likewiſe that the Rains ſtay not too long 
nor go off too faſt, but do their Office 
gently and with Succeſs. 

The next Thing to be done is to con- 
ſider the Breadth and Depth of Earth in 
Borders for Fruit-Trees, in which it is to 
be obſerv'd that Practitioners have very 
much differ'd: Some, eſpecially Mr. Lon- 
don and Mr. Wi ſe, have ſeldom made their 
Borders leſs than eight or ten Foot wide, 
and three or four Foot deep; while others 


make theirs not above four wide, and a 


Foot and a half or two Foot deep. Now 
the whole of this Matter depends on the 
Goodneſs or Badneſs of the Soils and Bot- 
toms where ſuch Trees are planted. If 
the Soil and Bottom on which you plant, 
as well as all the neighbouring or contigu- 
ous Mould be bad, then eight or ten Foot 
wide, and'three or four Foot deep is not 
too much; for otherwiſe the Roots of the 
Trees will too ſoon run out of their due 


and proper Bounds, -and the Tree * 
ie 
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die, or at leaſt very much decay, in eight 
or ten Years Time; eſpecially if it be ſo 
narrow as three or four Foot, as moſt Peo- 
ple injudiciouſly make it. On the con- 
. trary, if the natural Mould be freſh and 
n I good, of a ſufficient Depth and Extent, 
o chen you may with Safety plant your 
y I Borders at about four Foot wide and two 
or three Foot deep; but the general Rule 
now in Uſe is ſix Foot wide and three 
Foot deep, laying the Sward or Turf at Bot- 
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Manner you can belt get it together, and 
the worſt of all at the Top, becauſe the 
Sun and Air will ſoon fertilize and im- 
prove it. Beſides, it will be no Hurt to 
prick a little Dung on the Top of the 
Border; tho? at the ſame Time, it's to be 
obſe 'd, we do not admit it to be buried 
deep. But it muſt not be forgotten to ad- 


de fill d with ſome of the fineſt and beſt 
Mould you have, in order to make the 
Roots arat the better, and to entertain 

| it 


tom, and ſo Stratum ſuper Stratum in the 


ile, that the Place where you immediate- 
ly plant your Tree (about two Foot ſquare) 
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it for a Year or two with better N n 
ordinary. 3 
of anored Before E quit this Part of my Direct. 
Error ons, relating to the Preparation of Borders 
preparing 
Borders for Fruit-Prees, it will not be improper 
1 for me to note an Error that is common- 
ly committed, in Relation to the digging 
out the coarſe Mould to make Room for 
better: And it has been indeed the gene- 
ral Language of thole that have wrote 
concerning this Matter all along, rhat 
= you'go about to prepare your Bor. 
vou ſhould dig ont your Clay, 
wo; Sand, or any other bad Ground, 
as many Foot wide and as many Foot 
deep, as in their ſage Opinions is beſt, 
But 1 beg Leave tb differ from thoſe 
Gentlemen, ſince if it be” in cold wet 
ſpewy Land, nothing can be more per- 
nicious, becauſe it-draws the Robots down 
into thoſe Soils chat make for their De- 
ſtruction; on the contrary-(T'think) tis 
more adviſable, to raiſe fuch Borders to 
what Height of Mould. ſhall be thought 
moſt proper upon the bad Monld, and 
then 
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then the Roots will not be as it were 
penn d up in a Box, and liable to all thoſe 


Misfortunes which attend Fruit: Trees in | 


a wet ſpewy Land, by the Water ftag- 
nating among them. When you have 
therefore a. Mind to plant, dig out about 
a Foot deep of that Clay or bad Mould, 
and in that Place put your Gravel, Brick- 
Batts, Stones, &c. to keep the Roots 
from running down as before, and then 
raiſe the Mould about three Foot high on 
that Foundation. 
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Know it will be very readily objected, 4, 0. 
that ſuch a Method will make the Borders j-#i-n 


he fo high above the common Level, 
at 


in Partertes eſpecially, it will look 


odious, wich I own: And ttis for this 
Reafon in all Places where I have the 
Honour to be concern'd, that I raiſe a 


Terraſs round by the Wall, inſtead of 
digging down into the pernicious Mould; 


and I would fecommend this to be made 


ten or twelve Foot wide or more, laying 
the beſt Mould next the Wall, and the 
coarſer on the outſide of the Terraſs. 

This 


anſwered. 
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This is what I thought proper to adviſe in 


this Place, in Order to remove and reme- 
dy a Defect, the moſt pernicious of any I 
can think of in this Part of Gardening. 


Gn p. It; 


Of the Situation proper for a Kitchen 
| $ and Fruit-Garden. 


Hoſe who have wrote concerning 

the Situations requiſite for Gar: 

dens, have incumber d the Subject with 
ſo many Rules, almoſt impoſſible to be 
found about Gentlemen's Houſes, that it 
will I hope in ſome Meaſure anſwer the 
Deſign of my Reader, if I make ſome 
ſhort and eaſy Remarks concerning this 
Choice, and offer ſuch Reaſons for the 
Improvement of whatever is now amils; 
in this, as well as other Particulars in Gar- 


dening. 
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x Vide Sir Henry Wooton's Elements of Architecture. 
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It is readily agreed with thoſe ingeni- 
| ous Authors, who have wrote on Gar- 
1cdening and the moſt deſirable Situations, 
that a Plan declining towards the South 
is the moſt ſalubrious, healthy and plea- 
fant of any. And I add, that that Plan 
ſhould not have above ſix Inches in ten 
Foot dependance ; but if ir hath two or 
three Inches it is ſufficient, becauſe there 


* is a conſiderable Charge in the laying out 
all precipitate Falls into Terrafſes (which 
„ bowever are very beautiful). Beſides 


the continual Expence there is in keeping 
n chem, and above all, a conſtant Uneaſi- 
de neſs in being always aſcending and deſcen- 
it ding. The Declination ot Dependance of 
he St. James. ſtreet is about one Foot Fall 
ne in ten Foot long, the Uneaſineſs of which 
\is Aſcent every Body knows; and, indeed, 


he I think more than that is intolerable. So 


that if the Planter's lot is to haye yet 
quicker, I ſhould adviſe him by all means 
only to make Plantations for Proſpect, 
but not for Walking. 
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lar, where too precipitate Declination i; 


gulated by Slopes in ſuch a Manner, a 


be obviated; yet there is always a great 
Expence attending ſuch a Regulation, and 
by digging too deep into the Hill, it i 
ten to one if ever the Soil is ſo good and 


| North-Weſt, the South and South-Eaſt}, 
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What I have thus been hinting as to 
Gardens in general, may be apply'd to 
Kitchen- Gardens, Fruit, Sc. in particu- 


of the worſt Conſequence, for that the 
Rains will run off ſo quick, that the Fruit, 
Herbs and Legumes, will have but little 
Benefit by it; and will beſides drive much 
of the Mould of the upper Part of the 
Ground to the lower: And though thi; 
Misſortune may be in ſome Meaſure re. 


that the great Slope of the Ground may 


proper for vegetative Productions, as it 
own natural Soil was. 

Thus much as to the Declenſion of the | if 
Ground; but what is of as great Import a 4t 
any, is that it be guarded well with Wood, 
viz. the North- Eaſt, South-Weſt, aud 


being the only Aſpects that ſhould li 
| Y open 
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pen. There is great Danger as to the 
aſterly Expoſition ; inaſmuch as all 
ighting real Winds come from that 
SDuartcr, ſo alſo the South-Weſt is ſubject 
che violent Concuſſions of thoſe Winds 
War come off from. the Atlantick or We- 
ern Ocean. But it may be obſerv d, that 
e Sun acting in an oblique Manner, and 
at the Winds fluctuating horizontally, 
e Fruit-Garden might be planted all 


en Yards diſtance, provided you keep 
dur Trees to about fifteen Foot high, 
r Security from Winds, without any 
and zger of depriving it of the Benefit of 
Ci Sun. | 
and ro thoſe Conſiderations relating to the 
1" Fcclenſion proper for Gardens and their 
curity, ©c. may be added others of 
che al Account with any of the former; 
d thoſe are, what Elevation, or rather, 
at general Situations are proper for 
e ſeveral diſtinct Genus's of Fruits that 
now cultivated and in ule. 


C 2 Vines, 


und with Wood, between ten and fif- 


of 
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Vines, Cherries and Peaches, withont 
queſtion require the moſt elevated Situ. 
ations ; Apricocks and Plums, and ſome 
Sorts of Pears a midling one; and Apples 


and Pears on Quince-Stocks, the moſt 


humble of all. Indeed I can't but own 
with the ingenious Author. of the Con. 


pleat Gardener and his Abridgers, that lit. 


tle Vallies or low Grounds are to be pre- 
ferr'd to all other Situations, and have 
commonly all the Advantages that can 


well be deſir d, if the Mould be eaſy and 


of ſufficient Depth, being fatten'd by the 
waſhing of the neighbouring Hills. Le. 
gumes grow well here; but then as the: 
Grounds are liable to Inundations, Aſpa 

Artichoaks and Strawberries, are 
utterly deſtroy'd when they come to be 
long overflow'd. 

To this may be added, that neithe 
Peaſe, Beans, nor any of the Eſculent 
love ſuch low Grounds, but rather a high 
Sandy or dry Soil; and the ſame may be 
laid of Fruits on free Stocks and the like 
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In fine, whoever Plants a Fruit · Garden 
ſhoald not confine himſelf to any Place 
near the Houſe, where perhaps all the 
Art he is capable of exerting will not 
make him a good one, but chuſe a Place 
in any other Part of his Eſtate that is 
well guarded by Wood, has the Conve- 
nience of Water, and all the other Pro- 
perties which I have been before deſcri- 
bing. It would be well to have it divi- 
ded if it be a hanging Ground into three 
Levels; the Termination or laſt whereof 
thould be for Water, for Collyflowers, 
Cabbages, and things that require Moi- 
ſture ; but what is more to our preſent 
Purpoſe, for Quince-Stocks, and all Sorts 
of Fruit, Legumes and Pulſe that require 
Coolneſs, and to be retarded in the Sum- 
mer Months ; even there Beans, Peaſe, 
and all Sorts of Salletings do well while 
early; Pulſe and Legumes are the proper 
Inhabitants of the more lofty Grounds. 
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GK. IV. 


Of Draining all Sorts of Lands, for 
the Improvement of Gardening, Plant- 
ing, &C. 


Mongſt the many Misfortunes that 
attend all the antient Situations of 
great Houſes in this Iſland, that of being 


upon a Clay or ſpewy Gravel are ſome 


of the chicf, whereby the Roads and 
Fields are render'd almoſt impaſſable, and 
which is worſe, the Soil uncapable of Ve- 
getation and fruitful Productions, for near 
a third Part of the Year. For the Baſis 
of ſuch Soils (good enough perhaps in 
themſelves) being on a tenacious Clay or 
ipewy Gravel, the Water lies there and 
cauſes the Principles of the Earth to be 
chill'd, ſo that they cannot actuate till 
the Sun has dry'd up that Moiſture, and 
then the Ground ſated, and as it were 

ſwell'd 
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ſwell'd with too much Liquor, chops and 
hardens ſo exceſſively, that the Beauty 
and Verdure of the Eſtate is in a great 


Meaſure loſt and deſtroy'd ; not to men- 


tion how unwholſome and uncomfortable 
it is to Cattle, Trees, or whatever comes 
thereon. 

In Gardening there is nothing more 
deſtructive, becauſe it chills and rots the 
Roots of all Sorts of Trees, and in the 
Kitchen and Fruit-Garden in particular, 
it is of worle Conſequence than any; in 
the firſt, no Legumes nor Roots will 
thrive till late in the Year; and as to 
Fruit, the Obſervation of every Day 
teaches how ir retards it, deſtroys the 
Fibres of the Trees, and if by Chance 
there is a little Fruit, it is inſipid, flat, and 
good for nothing. That this is not a 
ſpeculative InveQtive againſt Clays, will 
appear to any Gentleman that ever ſaw 
Longleate, that ancient and noble Seat 
of the Thynns : Where, notwithſtanding 
all the Coſt and Pains that has been laid 


out, there is no ſuch thing as a good 
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Peach, Apricock, or any thing elſe; 
though the Garden Part of that' noble 
Seat, is ſaid to have colt forty thou- 
ſand Pounds. 

To remove then a Misfortune of ſo 
ill Conſequence to Vegetation, and to 
Kitchen-Gardens in particular, there have 
been ſeveral Methods of Draining invent- 
ed, done chiefly by Rubble Stone or Brick 
Drains, the Expence whereof I need not 
touch at, nor the Method of doing it, 
being obvious to every Bricklayer and 
Labourer; only I muſt advertiſe, that 
thoſe Workmen generally over do it : 
Be they to make Drains either of Rub- 
ble or Brick, a Drain of one Foot wide 
at the top, brought to a Point below like 
a Figure V, and about a Foot deep, cover'd 
with Brambles, Bruſh, Fern, or any other 
Refuſe, being. firſt fill'd with Rubble 
Stone, large Pebbles, or Gravel is ſuffici- 
ent. And for a dry Brick Drain, where 
ſuch Rubble can't be had, a Brick Length 
acroſs at the bottom, and one length- 
ways on each ſide, cover'd above as it is 

ö below, 
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below, will convey whatever is defired 
by Draining, even in the wetteſt and moſt 
ſpewy Gravels. The great Care is the 
laying thoſe Drains deep enough, even 
below the two or three Foot Depth of 
Mould that is required for the proper 
Depth of Borders and Quarters for Fruit. 


25 


But the beſt and cheapeſt Method of 2 4,4 
draining Clayey Land, is by Tubes or ⸗ — 


under - ground Drains, the Method of © 
which take as follows. It being one of 
the moſt uſeful Inventions that has been 


found out in this or any other Age, and 


will do as well in Paſture, Arable, or Wood 
Lands, as in Gardens, provided you work 
deep enough. Be provided then of three 


or four narrow Spades, about eight Inches 
wide and fifteen Inches long, with a 


Handle put into a Socket and Ring, with 
a Tread round it to ſet the Foot upon to 
dig, and at every twenty Foot aſunder 
if the Ground lye near a Leyel (which 
is the worſt Caſe that can attend this 
Method) dig a narrow Trench of a- 
* ten Finches or a a Foot wide at moſt, 
| * 
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quite through your Gardens, at twenty 


Foot afunder, as before mention'd, and a 


full Foot and half within the Clay; take 
a wooden Rowl of about five Inches Di- 
ameter at one End, of four Foot long and 
four Inches Diameter at the other; and 
placing this Rowl at the Bottom of your 
Trench, take the Clay you had before 
dug out, and with a Rammer ram it in 
round the Rowl, which will form a per- 
fect Tube; and the Rowler being bigger 
at one end than the other, you mæy by 
the Help of a Chain faſtened to the bigger 
End, pull it out of the Tube, ſo that pro- 
ceeding at four Foot at a Time, you go 
through your whole Trench or Trenches 
from End to End, and all over your Gar. 
den; taking great Care to keep your 
Drains or Ditches on the Extremity of 
your Gardens, and at the End of the 
Tubes open. 

But this is not all, 1 ſhould have-pre- 
mis'd that there ſhould be a Handle of 
about four Foot long, mortis'd into the 
great End of the Rowl, by which the 
Workmen 
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Workmen ſhoggle about the Rol, ſo as to 
looſen it in the Tube, by which Means 
the ſaid Rowl will be the eaſier drawn 
out by the Chain aforeſaid. 


I ſhould have alſo ſet down, that before 


you move this Rowl you take a Puncher 
made in the Form of a Pyramid a little 


broke off at the Top, about three Foot 


long, three Inches Diameter at the great 


End, and one at the ſmall, with which In- 


ſtrument (made of Wood as it is) you are 
to punch a Hole through the ram'd Clay 
upon the Top of your Rowl, through 
which Perforation all the Water is to 
paſs, that comes from the Ground above, 
down into the n Drain or 
Tube below. 

And in Order to keep this perforated 
Hole open, and not to be choak'd up by 
the Earth's tumbling into ir, you are to 
take ſome ſmall faggot- Wood or Furze- 
Buſhes, and Chopping them ſhort, you 
are to cover the Hole therewith, adding 
at the Top a broad Tile to ſecure it from 
any Impreſſion that may come from a- 

boye: 
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bove: Thus have you a Clayey Field or 
Garden, as hollow and as unfit to retain 
ſtagnated Water as a Sieve. 

I know that a great many Objections 
are and have been brought againſt this 
Method, even during the Time it has 
been executing ; but I can truly affirm 
to have ſeen theſe Tubes or under-ground 
Drains, do their Offices after twelve 
Years, and that in plow'd Lands, where 
the Diſorders of Horſes might be ſuppoſ- 
ed to ſpoil the whole Scheme; but they 
muſt be laid deep enough, and then there 
is no Fear: And if it can be executed in 
Arable-Land, with how much more Faci- 
lity and leſs Danger may it be effected in 
Paſture- Land, or even in Gardens, where 
the Spade is the worſt Enemy this Me- 
thod has to encounter with? | 

As I am no upon a Work of this Kind 
for a Barronet of very great Diſtinction 
in Somer/etſhire, 1 ſhall relate ſomething 

of the Succeſs of it in Paſture-Land the 
laſt Year: Which, though bur juſt done, 
8 in the Month of April and May the 
Succeſs 
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Succeſs was viſible, in a Field of about 


twenty Acres, about one half whereof was 
drain'd and the other not; the Verdure 
of the Graſs being ſo remarkably different, 
that one could not but look upon one 
with Pleaſure, and on the other with 
Concern: In one you might behold your 
ſelf to be in the greeneſt Meadow, and in 
the other, a Deadneſs of Graſs as bad as 
the worſt Heath. 

It coſts about twenty Shillings an 4 
at about twenty Foot Diſtance each Drain, 
but in all ſloping Ground there is leſs 
Occaſion for it; and the Drains may be 
made at forty or fifty Foot Diſtance, in 
which Caſe the Drains ſhould be made 
aſlant the Slope; for Water being a Bowl, 
it is certain it will never lye upon the 
Ground if it can find ſuch a ſubterraneous 
Paſlage as I haye been before deſcribing. 

I might bave added to the firſt Way of 
Draining in ſpewy Lands, that it is often 
effected by Bavins or Faggots made of 
Alders, Brambles, Furzes, Sc. and this 


indeed I have often ſeen take Effect; but 
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the Miſery of it is, there are few that in 
any kind of Draining go deep enough for 


Cure: Ir is in this as it is in Surgery, if 


you don't go to the Bottom of the Cauſe, 
all ſuperficial Applications are entirely 
wrong and fallacious. 

This is beſt for ſpewy Gravel, but the 
Tubes are beſt in ſtrong Clays which is 
all I ſhall add on this Head. 

It would be needleſs to ſay any thing 


of Boggs; ſince no Body I believe makes 
a Kitchen Garden in ſuch a Place. 


N. B. You muſt remember in all ſorts 
of Draining to begin your Work on the 
loweſt Ground, that the Water may run 


off with the more Freedom as you ad- 


vance your Work. 
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Cu ap. V 


1 to a Plan proper for a de- 
clining Fruit- Garden. 


T HE following Plan is calculated for 
a declining Fruit-Garden, and is in 
general a Deſign for a Perſon of Quality 
in the Weſt Country, who has no Wilder. 


nels. The Garden then containing about 
eight Acres of Ground, I have diſtribured 


into: three diſtinct Levels, fitted for the 


Production of all thoſe ſeveral Varieties, 
that the Seaſon of the Year and the Frai- 
rery require. The Turn of this Noble- 
man's Taſte is a good Fruit-Garden, hay- 
ing neither Room nor Inclination to Wil- 
derneffes or other Works; for which 
Reaſon I have defign'd this Garden which 


— 


is pretty large, into all the Varieties that 


are . in a Wilderneſs or Parterre, there- 
by 
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by mixing the Ur ile with the Dulci, which 


will I hope prove very agreeable. 


As for the reſt, the Plan ſpeaks for it 
ſelf, and demonſtrates, that a Fruit and 
Kirchen-Garden that has a proper Extent, 
may be as beautiful as uſeful. 


eee 
C HA p. VI. 


The Method of raiſing Fruit. Trete, and 
of the proper Choice of Stocks. 


T muſt be confeſs'd, there are already 
ſeveral Treatiſes that give ſuch ample 
Directions for the raiſing Fruit · Trees, that 
there hardly ſeems Room ſufficient to 
add any thing more on this Subject; and 
it may with conſiderable Appearance of 
Truth be added, that a Collection of Fruit 


is ſo eaſily obtain d from the Nurſerys in 


and about London, already grown to a 
Gentleman's Hand, that it would be a 


needleſs and unprofitable Task to waſte 


Time 
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Time thereon; yet it may be anſwer'd as 
to the firſt, that Experience teaches every 
Day, ſomething that is new and worthy 
Obſervation; and as to the latter, though 
it is readily agreed, that the Expence is 
inſignificant, ten or twenty Pounds being 
ſufficient to buy a Collection of Fruit fit 
for any private Gentleman; yet ſince the 
moſt curious and thoſe that have Time be- 
fore hand, may have a Deſire to raiſe 
their own Fruit, and ſuch as themſelves 
know to be good: I ſhall (though a Gar- 
dener) act ſo openly and freely, as to 
gratify, to the beſt of my Knowledge, all 
ingenious Lovers of Planting, though I at 
the ſame Time cannot but ſay; that if 
they do it with an Intent to fave Money; 
it will ſcarce anſwer their End. 

As the proper Choice of Stocks and of thi 
of what kinds of Fruit wilt cement and _ 
take beſt upon them is the principal Art — of 
in this Affair, I ſhall particulariſe them as 


I find them ſuitable and correſpondent to 
each other. 


5 Among 
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Stocks 
proper for 


Peaches, 
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Among the Peaches, the White and Red 
Magdalen; the old and early Newington 
golden Peach; Troy Peach; Katherine, 
Montaubon, Syon, Ann, and Mignion, 
with ſome others, will do very well on 
the Shining Muſcle-Plum or Black Da- 
mask, but the firſt is to be prefer'd. 


The Belligarde, Algier, White Nutmeg, 


Albermarle, Belehevenuſe, late admirable 
large Mignion, and Violet Peach, will 
thrive upon nothing but Almond and 


White Pear- Plum Stocks. 


The Violet, Haſtive, Brynion, Round, 
Tawny, Green, Yellow, Red, Roman, 
Newington, Vermaſh Nectron (an excel. 
lent Fruit) together with the Murrey, will 
grow upon Muſcle or White Pear - Plums, 
but will do better on the Margaret Stock 
(as it is call'd) much reſembling the 
French Stock in its Shooting, but differs 
in its Leaves. | 

I cannot ſo well finiſh my Obſeryations 
on the Nature of Stocks and their Union 
with Peaches and NeQtrons, as by obfery- 
ing, that there are ſome Sorts, which very 

. hardly 
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with 
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hardly take on any of thoſe Stocks before 
mentioned, or any other we know of; 
ſuch is the Royal George, a Fruit that 
would be in great Eſteem, could we find 
out the Stock on which it would proſper; 
bur ſuch is the Averſion of that Fruit to 
unite with Stocks in general, and ſo fad a 
Deſtruction does it make in the Nurſery 
Stocks, that I find all Nurſerymen are wea- 
ry of it; though my late ingenious and 


laborious Friend Mr. Oram of Brompton- 
Lane has made the beſt Hand of it of y 


Body I know, 


To remedy this Misfortune as much 
as is poſſible, .I have advis'd a Method 1 
have ſeen in Holland, and which I am 


told by one, that has by my Direction 
as he tells me, 


good Succeſs. Let the ingenious 


Planter firſt of all bud his Plum-Stocks 
with ſome of the largeſt Apricocks, and 
the enſuing Year rebud that Apricock like- 
Wiſe with ſuch Sort or Sorts of Peaches as 
he cannot otherwiſe raiſe, and if my Ac- 
| counts 
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counts fail me not, which I think they 
don'r, he cannot fail of Succeſs. 

Before I quit this Section, I take Leave 
to recommend to all Lovers of propagat- 
ing Fruit the St. Julian Stock, which is 
chiefly obtain'd from France, and which 
is in general one of the beſt Stocks for 
Budding all forts of Peaches, &c. but 
they are difficult to get in Quantities. 
Of Apricocks, the Turky, Roman, O- 
range, Bruſſel, Dutch, and Maſculine, will 
grow well almoſt on any ſort of Plum, 
though beſt upon a Black Pear-Plum ; 
but 1 am told of the Bruſſel Kind, that 
at Bruſſels and Breda where they raiſe 
great Quantities of them, they bud them 
on White Bullace Stocks, which they ſay 
is of much Adyantage to them, as to their 
Bearing a greater Number than ordinary. 
I for my Part have been well ſerv'd by a 
very eminent Nurſeryman at Laſdina a- 
bour three Miles from the Hague, and be- 
lieve they have the beſt Kinds in Holland, 
. y at Breda, where they fay 

they 
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they have three different Kinds, tho' all 
equally good, 
Plums do well on any of its own Kind, —— for 


but I lay it down as a general Rule in all e. 
manner of Stocks, eſpecially Plum, that it 
is not fo well to take Stocks from the Roots 
of old Trees, as to raiſe them from the 
Stones; ſor thoſe Stocks that are taken from 
the Roots of old Tres are generally apt to 
fling up Suckers from their Roots, which 
is very inconvenient to the Trees, whilſt 
others that are rais'd in a more natural and 
genuine Way are free from Spawning. In 
this Paragraph it may be included, that 
Plum- Stocks will take by Arenation or 
Laying, which by Experience is found to 
be a much quicker and as ſucceſsful a Way 
as from the Stones. a 

Cherries are generally rais d on com- 9 5:4; 
mon Black Cherries, but the Morella is e 
think the beſt, affording a moſt exquiſite 
Juice to whatever is grafted or budded 
thereon. 

Of Pears, the following are proper for“ © 
Quinces, or in other Words, will not take 3 

D 3 or 
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or bear well on any other ; the common 
Blanquit, Blanquit-Musk, Petit and long- 
tail'd Blanquit, Amedot, Orange, Burga- 
mot, Common Burgamot, Summer-Kathe- 
rine, Muſcat-Robert, St. Andrew, Sum- 
mer-Boncretien, little Muſcat-Dyone, 
Hambden's Burgamot, Green Sugar-Pear, 
Buree de Roy, Virgole, Sanguinel or 
bloody Pear. But it muſt be obſery'd, 
that they will not bear the Knife ſo well 
as the free Stock will, Quince Stocks not 
Shooting ſo much to Wood as Free 
Stocks do. 

The Winter Pears generally love Free 
Stocks, ſuch are all thoſe that are fit for 


| Baking, beſides ſeveral others that are 


good to cat; but as I have more particu- 
larly ſet down in the Deſcription of every 
Fruit what Stock is proper, I think it will 
be unneceſſary to repeat it here. 

I cannot take my leave of this Subject 
before I detect a very unfair and indiſcreet 


Practice of ſome Nurſerymen, who bud 


or graft their Pears on wild Aſh or White 
Thorn, which tho” they take well enough, 


and 
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and one of them makes goodly Trees to 
look on, yet wild Aſh never bears well, and 
thoſe that are grafted on the White Thorn 
are generally ſtony, gritty, and good for 
nothing. The Origine of this Fault is, that 
the Demand for Free and Quince Stocks 
being very great and a proper Quantity 
hard to come by, in Order to get Trees 
enough to ſupply their Cuſtomers, they 
graft on any Thing that will take. And 


the Miſery of it is, Gentlemen know not, 


nor perhaps cannot imagine, the Reaſon 
of the ill Bearing or Badneſs of their Fruit 
till many Years after, when the Nurſery- 
man is dead or the Account forgot. 

But tis to this amongſt other Faults 
may be aſcrib'd that Barrenneſs and ill 
Bearing of Fruit-Trees that is to be met 
with in moſt Plantations. 


I am forry to ſay that this diſingenui- 
ty extends to other Fruits, eſpecially to 


Peaches, where there are few that Care 


for any thing more than that they be de- 


liver'd out of their Nurſeries. And here I 


cannot but give my Countrymen a Cay- 
WF) D 4 tion 
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| tion againſt buying Trees of the French, 


who generally bud their Peaches on Al- 
mond Stocks, which I have elſewhere no- 
ted will not thrive well with us in England: 
At beſt they will not continue for many 
Vears, our Soil being to heavy for them. 


* nennen ann 


CMA FP. VII. 
Of the Management of Fruit Stocks in 
the Nurſery : Times of Budding, &c. 


HE Stocks being choſe as before, 
the muſcle and white Pear Plum 
being the beſt for Peaches and Nectarines, 
and * black Damask, Sc. for Apricocks, 
it is evident enough, that you muſt plant 
four or five Times as many of the firſt as 
the laſt, and let them be planted at abour 
a Foot aſunder, and the ſeveral Lines two 
or three Foot diſtance from each other. 
If you intend to have your Stocks fit 
to bud the next Summer after planting, 
you muſt cut them within five or fix 
Inches 
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Inches of the Ground about the middle 
of February or beginning of March, 
when you find all the hard Froſts are o- 
yer, and the Ground mellow; it is then 
proper to draw ſome of the Mold up to 
the Stocks, and tread them till they are 
well ſettled in the Ground. Always obſerve 
to keep them from Suckers and {mall 
Shoots, that are too apt to proceed from 
the Roots, eſpecially from thoſe which 
we call Spawners, as I hinted before. This 
Stripping off the Suckers muſt not be done 
by Hand, but with a keen ſharp Pen- 
knife, with which the Rind of the Srock 
muſt be no ways cut, it being a great De- 
triment to them in the Conveyance of 
the Sapp; and moreover, hinders the Fruit 
from being budded that Ycar, fo that the 
Stock muſt be headed down again till 
another Scaſon. 
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About fix or eight Days before you be- Time »f 
gin to bud, which muſt be about the lat- 54 #2. 


ter End of June, or the beginning of Ju- 
ly, the ſmall Shoots and Leaves mult be 
prun d off from thoſę Stocks that are de- 

| ſigu'd 
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ſign'd for budding that Seaſon, by which 
means the whole Torrent of Sap that 
was before otherwiſe employ'd, will be 
diverted to the ſetting the new Bud, 
which is now ſo neceſſary to be taken 
care of, For if they are let alone till the 
Operation of Budding, then aſſuredly moſt 
of the Buds will periſh, the Current of 
the Sap purſuing, and finding its ways 
rather into thoſe old than into any new 
Chanels; for certain it is, that the cutting 
of large Trees which have produced Fruit 
for ſeveral Years, puts a Stop to the Sap 
to ſuch a Degree, and for ſuch a Time, 
that it will be four or five Days before 
the Sap reaſſumes irs former Aſcenſion. 
Much more thoſe {mall Plum Stocks, 
or any other Stock that is to be budded, 
will take more Damage in budding them 
juſt as they are ſucker'd, than if trimm'd 
a Week at leaſt before you work them, 
The firſt Sort of Fruit which we begin 
to bud is the Apricock, and the ſooner in 
the Seaſon that is done, the better, if the 


Weather prove dry; but if not, then let 
us 
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us wait till the latter End of July, or the 
firſt Week in Auguſt at fartheſt. Parti- 
cular Care is to be taken in chuſing of the 
Cuttings, not to let them be too hard or 
too ſoft, but take thoſe that are not too 
vigorous nor too weak; and farther, ob- 


| ſerve, not to take thoſe that ſeem to offer 


for bloſſom the next Spring, for they will 
bloſſom before they Shoot, and then wi- 
ther and die. 

In the Operation of budding Apricocks, 
or any other Sort of Fruit, eſpecial Care 
muſt be raken that the Buds come off 
clean, not to mangle them about, nor 
keep chem in hand too long before they 
are join'd to the Stock ; but on the con- 
trary, the Operator ſhould be as quick as 
poſſible, ſo that the Air don't dry them, 
nor the Sun get into the Orifice which 
you make in the Stock, After the Bud 
is right fix d in the Stock, and it appears 
to ſet well, take a String of Baſs Mat, or ra- 
ther woollen Yarn, becauſe that will yield 
to the ſwelling of the Stock, and wrap 


round the Bud pretty tight; but take more 


than 
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than ordinary Care to tie it well at the 
Bottom of the Bud, where the greateſt 
Danger lies, for if Care be wanting in this 
Part, all the Labour is loſt. . 

When your Budding or Inoculating is fi- 
niſh'd, the Stocks muſt remainuntouch'd for 
a Fortnight or more, till the Stocks ſwell, 
and then they muſt be unty'd carefully, 
and let them ſtand a Day if the Weather 
be hot, but if otherwiſe two at fartheſt : 
Afterwards wrap them up as before, but 
you muſt tie them as ſlack as poſſible, fo 
that it keeps off the Heat of the Sun, and 
the drying husky Winds that generally 
happen at that Time of the Year, you 
may let them remain ſo till towards 
Michaelmas or a little before; then untie 
them again carefully, leſt the Bud be 
broke off, which often happens where 
People are careleſs or lazy, and don't 
care to ſtoop. 

From theſe general Directions then as 
to the Management of Fruit Trees in the 
Nurſery, I deſcend to particulars relating 
to the Reaſons and Manner of Graffing 

an 
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and Budding ; only adding, that in the 
heading the Stock wherein you have bud- 
ded, you muſt the next Spring leave three 
or four Inches of it, that you may tie the 
young Bud, or Shoot to it, in order to 


| prevent its being torn off by the Winds, 


while it is yet young and tender. 
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Of the Reaſons and Manner of Inocula- 
ting, Grafting, &c. | 
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T Here is no doubt to be made but that 97 G, f. 


budding and grafting are of as great 4 44 ir7 


Antiquity as planting it ſelf, there being 
none of the ancient Authors but what have 
given Directions therein for the Improve- 
ment of Fruit, and an ingenious Diverſion 
for the Profeſſors of Gardening in their 
reſpective Times. 

The Reaſons and Uſes of it are no 
leſs remarkable; it being the proper Me- 

| thod 


4 ntiguity. 
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thod of adopting wild and rade Wood 


to bear, and the incorporating Juices of 


different Natures to one another, for the 
dulcifying or quick'ning that Juice, which 
would otherwiſe in Time loſe quite, or 
very much abate its natural Viyacity and 
priſtine Qualification, 

Thus the Apple grafted on a Crab, not 
only contributes to the Duration of the 
Tree, but by the Intermixture of that 
Sharpneſs with which the Crab is natu- 
rally endu'd, gives that Briskneſs of Taſte 
{o valuable in Apples, whilſt an Apple 
grafted on an Apple cats ſickiſh and pall'd 
little berter than a Turnip. 

Thus a Pear upon a Quince has its Juic: 
refin d by the excellent Quality of that 
valuable Fruit. And though it can't bt 
diſcern'd, that the grafting or budding 
Peaches or. Apricocks on Plum or Al: 
mond Stocks, impregnates the Fruits with 
any particular or extraordinary Qualifica 
tion; yet as to the Plum, its Duration or 
Bearing is very viſible, eſpecially in this 


Country, where our Soils are too heayy for 


the 
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the Almond Stock, which once ſnubb'd 
never recovers more. | 


Proceed we now to the Methods of of c. 


Moculating and Grafting. About a Fort- 5 
night before or after Midſummer (which 
is the beſt Time, though it may be done 
from the beginning of May till Auguſt) 
when you have pirch'd on ſuch Stocks as 
are fit to be inoculated (as has been be- 
fore directed) chuſe out a ſtrong and well 
liking - Branch, or Shoot of a Year's 
Growth upon a Tree that bears ſuch a 
Kind of Fruit, as you would by this Ope- 
ration produce; and about the middle or 
lower End of it (for the Top will be too 
render) fix upon a Leaf that hath a freſh 
and fair Bud growing out between it and 
the Bark, and about half an Inch below 
and above the Bud cut off the Branch, and 
ſo you will have a Piece of the Twig about 
an Inch long remaining with a Bud and a 
Leaf on it: This you muſt cleave juſt 
through the midſt, ſo as the Bud may 
be directly in the middle of one half, and 
then ſpip off a Part of the Leaf, or the 

3 6 3 ; whole, 
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whole, leaving the Stalk, and, holding it 
by the Remainder, clap it to a ſmooth 
Place on the Stock, and with a Penknife 
cn each ſide of it, ſcore out as much or a 
little more of the Stock as it covers. After 
the Stock is thus mark'd, withdraw the 
Scion again, and cut the Bark through 
where you had mark'd it; then cut the 
Bark again crols and ſtrait from one Score 
to another, but not ſo low as the lower 
Ends of the Scores by a Quarter of an 


Inch; then take the oblong ſquare Piece 


of Bark, that is cut on every Side quite 
off the Stock, and raiſe up that Part of the 


Bark that remains between the two Sides 


at the Bottom of the Work from the 
Wood, till you come to the lower End 
of the Side-ſcores ; take then a Gooſequil 
and cut it into the Sbape of an Apple- 
ſcoop or ſcraper, and having with your Nail 
a little looſen'd the upper Part of that which 
is on the Scion,. thruſt rhe Quill between 
the Bark and the Wood, holding it cloſe 
to the Wood that it may ſeparate them, 
and take off with the Bark a little Wood 

O 
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or Roots of the Bud over againſt it. If you 
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ſee a Hole in the Inſide over againſt the 


Bud, when you have taken off the Bark 


| (which is ſeldom done) caſt it away with 


the Loſs of thar little Labour, and try on 
till you find it otherwiſe ; that done, 
proceed to tie as is directed in the ſore- 
going Chapter. 

Though this be a very ſafe and ſure 
Method for ſuch as-are ſomewhat unex- 
perienc'd in Inoculating, yet I mult be fo 
juſt as to ſay there is a much nearcr and 
quicker Way. Many Nurſery Men and 


Ancther 
Way us d 
by expe- 
rienc'd 
Gardiner. 


Gardeners being ſo uſed to budding, that 


after they have cut the Bud in Form of an 
Eſcutchion (ſo call'd from the Reſem- 
blance it has to the Eſcutchion that im- 


pannels a Coat of Arms) very dexterouſſy 


ſnap it off with their Fingers, bringing 
the Bud away intire; but this as is be- 
fore ſaid, muſt be the Reſult of much Pra- 

ctice. ; 
But to proceed, when this is done, you 
are to cut the Stock in the Form of a T, 
and opening the Rind at the Top, you 
E _ 
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flip down the Eſcutchion made a little 


Sharp at the Bottom, and cloſe the Rind 
of the T on the Stock over . tying 
the Bark as uſual. 

Some there are that invert the I, and 
ſlip the Eſcutchion upwards, ſuppoſing 
thereby to prevent the Wet's getting be. 
tween the Bark and the Wood; but this 
ſeldom happens, except the tying with 
bals Mats be not well perform'd. 

Leſt one Bud fail, or any miſchance 
break it, put two in every Stock, but not 
directly one under another on the ſame 
ſide of the Stock: The Branch or Shoot 
you cut one Bud off will yield you more, 
but you may not take any from the Top 
or the great End of any Branch, only the 
middle ones, whoſe Goodneſs you will 
judge of by their being fuller and more 
turgid than the others are. 

It is likewiſe beſt to take of all your 
Buds from good old bearing Trees. The 
Practice of Nurſeries taiting Shoots from 
one Nurſery Tree to bud upon another is 


erronious, and is too often the Occaſion 
of 
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bf that Barrenneſs we find in Fruit Trees: cla. 
That Iuoculating or Budding is to be % 

preferr'd before Grafting, is, becauſe the fore Gra/t- 

Stock is fit to inoculate ſooner by two or 


three Years than to graft, and your Plant 
grows much faſter after the Nature is fo 
alter'd than it did before, and will be ſoo- 
ner ready to tranſplant, than if it be ſuſ- 
fer d to grow two or three Years longer; 
as it muſt before ir will be fir to be 
grafted. | 

It makes a Tree much ſounder than 
one that is grafted, eſpecially in the Cleft, 


| becauſe it covereth the Stock ſpeedily 


and well. | 
It hutts not the Stock ſo much as graft- 
ing does, and if it chance to fail, it may be 
inoculated the next Year again, and ſome- 
times the ſame Year. It is alſo a more 
delightful Employ in that it happens in 
the Summer, when the Operator may lie 
down and do his Work; but above all they 
bear better. The Practice of the beſt Nut- 
ſery Men now; both in Pears and Cherries, 
as well as Plums; Peaches, &:. being in 
. E 2 budding 
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budding them, and the Succeſs is as ſa. : 
tisfactory,, Pears will ſucceed, better by i 
budding from Wood of the ſecond Year ( 
than the firſt, as will Apples ; though 
they are ſeldom budded, their Wood be- 
ing ſo ſpungy. 

It has been argu'd amongſt Nurſery 
Men what Time of the Day is beſt to 
bud in; ſome are for the Morning, be. ( 
cauſe {ay they the Sap aſcends more frec- 
y than in the Heat of the Day: Others 

are for the Noon or Afternoon, for in ( 


Morning, they ſay Vegetation is as it Ml ar 


were ſtopp'd by the Frigidity or Coldncis wl 
of the Air; though I think theſe Argu- St 
ments are all imaginary, and that this WM an; 
Work may be done indifferently at any thi 
Time of the Day, if we are quick in do- pre 
ing it. g ing 
What is of more Conſequence than the 
any Thing yet mention'd, is the water. 
ing your Rows of Stocks in dry Wea- 
ther, and budding them a Day or too af. 
ter, which will moiſten the Root, and 
make the Sap pals the freer. Theſe being 
the 
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the moſt natural Things to be obſerv'd 
in Inoculating: Let us now proceed to 
Grafting. 


CH Ap. IX. 
Of the ſeveral Methods of Grafting. 


O the ſeveral Methods of Grafting 
I ſhall only mention three, which 
are now praQtis'd amongſt Gardiners ; 
which are Cleft-grafting for all large 
Stocks, Whip-grafting for ſmaller ones, 


and Hide. graſting where you never head 


the Stock; all which I have ſeen to 
proſper very well, only adding graft- 
ing by approach, and the new Method 
they have in Yorceſter-ſhire of Grafting 
yery large Trees to bear the firſt, or ar 
leaſt the ſecond Year. 


As to the firſt, that is ſo well known of ct4 


that I need not go about to deſcribe it; gr Hin. 
only muſt take the Notice by the by, 
E 3 that 
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that you may graft in the Cleft with the 
ſecond Years Wood with much better 
Succeſs than with Branches of the fit 
Year. 

The ſecond Kind of Grafting, which 
is generally call'd Whip-grafting, is when 
the stock and Scion are cut ſloping, ſo 
as to join one another in the Manner of 
a Carters Whip, which is join'd in the 
middle. 

To this is very well added the tongue. 
ing or ſlitting theſe two in the middle, 
ſo as that they may ſlip in together: Fot 
this not only keeps the Graft faſt, but 
helps in the Incorporating the Stock and 
the Scion together. This being ſo done, 
you are to tie it in with Baſs Mats, or ra 
ther, woollen Yarn, as uſual in budding, 
after which you are to clay it alſo, as 
you do in Slit-grafting. | 
I can by no means approve of Grafting 
in the Bark, which has not Strength enough 
to hold the Scion in ſo as to 5 it 


againſt Storms. 
Side- 
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Side-grafting is a very uſeful Work, eſ- 5%. 
k grafting. 
pecially on dwarf Trees that are not too 
old, but thin at the Bottom. When 
therefore a Tree that did not bear good 
Fruit before it is headed, and the Top 
orafted, as is {aid before, you may ſtick 
in ſeveral Side-grafts to ſupply any Va- 
cancy in the Tree, after the Manner of 
Whip-grafting. 

Cutting the ;Inſide of the Pith and 
Wood of the Scion (which may be two 
Years Wood) ſo as to fit the Cur that is 
made on the Stock or Tree, with the 
Addition of the Tongue or Lip being ſlir 
to let the Graft in, this muſt be ty'd 
with Baſs Mats, and clay'd as uſual. 

This Grafting by Approach is a moſt / ge. 
excellent Way where Trees don't take /**'" 4» 
kindly, or in other words ſhoot but weak- 3 
ly. It is by ſetting of tall Stocks round any 
dwarf Tree: For Inſtance a Cherry, the 
Boughs of which are bended down ſo as 


to join with the wild Stock, and is gene- 


rally put into a Cleft, and there ry'd till 
it has ſtood a Summer, and then diſ- 
'E 4 joiuted 
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jointed therefrom, and cut off, it will 
ſhoot very well and ſtrong, having had 
the Breaſt of the indulgent Mother to 
nurſe it all the Summer: I ſaw it praCtis'd 
very much in Holland, eſpecially on Cher- 
- ries; one Tree this way is as good as two 


or three rais'd by common Grafting. 
_ - The laſt Sort of Grafting I ſhall men- 
of Graſtz- tion is that praQtis'd in Yorcefter-ſhire, 
158. on the Scions of large Trees cut down 
within two or three Foot of the Ground; 
then they put in ſour or five or ſix Grafts 
round the Trunk ſo cut down, leaving it 
a little within the Rind ſo wide, as to 
admit a large Scion into the Wood be- 
- tween the Bark and the Trunk; which 


Scion is a Branch of bearing Wood 


of three or four Vears old, and by 

this means, the Tree will bear ſometimes 

the firſt, but very well the third, if not 

the ſecond Vear; for this Practice, they 

eſteem themſelves very much at this pre- 

ſent Time in molt Parts of Morceſter and 
HlerefOr genre: 


CAP. 


P. 


Room for new. To this may be added 
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Crap. X. 


of the Ke Choice to be made of 
Fruit-Trees, and the Method of Prun- 
ing their Roots and Heads for Plaut- 


. ing. 
F Aving ſet down the moſt material 


1 Things in Relation to the Prepa- 
ration of the Borders for Planting of Fruit, 


it follows, that the Planter make Choice 


of proper Trees, without which, the 
other Care will be to little Purpoſe; the 


chief of which conſiſts in chooſing ſuch 


Trees as have good Roots and are clear 
from Knots aud Botches : Nor muſt we 
by any Means take ſuch as have been often 
headed, which is many times the Caſe: in 
Nurſeries where they have not Cuſtom to 
draw off theit old Stock, in Order to make 


an 
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an Enquiry, whether they are budded or 
grafted on proper Stocks, becauſe as is 
elſewhere hinted, ſome diſhoneſt Nurſery- 
Men (tho' they are often indeed blan!'d 
before there is Occaſion) if they can but 
ſell their Trees, care not whether they 
anſwer the Character the Gentleman ex- 
peas from them. To proceed, your 
Trees ought to be of one or two Years 
Budding or Grafting at moſt, becauſe that 
frequent Heading, not only makes the 
Stock and Roots full of Knots and Botches, 
but often diſcourages the Tree in ſuch a 
Manner, that when it comes to be old, it 
wont riſe to the Height that is expected 
it ſhould : The Stock and Root ought alſo 
to be free from Wounds and Cankers, 
having a ſufficient Number of good Roots 
about the Bigneſs of a little Finger (but 
as for {mall hairy Fibres, Experience tells 
us they are of no Ule to be preſery'd) 
when Trees are tranſplanted at any Dil- 
tance. Nectrons, Apricocks, and Plams, 
ought to be on good clear Plum-Stocks 
and not on Almond and Peach, as many 

of 
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of the French Trees are (fince as has 
been already mention'd in the Nurſery 
Affair, our Ground in England is of too 
ponderous a Nature for thoſe kind of 
Stocks ; ) and we know from daily Tryal, 
that 'tis the Plum-Stock only that does 
well with us, except in very. particular 


Caſes. Your Pears ſhould be allo on Pear 
or Free Stocks, or if for moiſt Ground-on 


Quince ; Pears grafted on Whire Thorn 
or any other ſort of Wood Plant, as 


Mountain Aſh, or the like, is unnatural, as 
has been already diſcuſs d. The Nurſery- 


Men who act ſo ungeneroully are no lefs 
blamable than thoſe Frenchmen who on- 
ly bud upon Peach and Almond Stocks, 
by which Means the Fruit comes to be 
ſtony, acerb, and inſipid, and this is 
indeed ſuch a Cheat, that all honeſt Men 
ought to inveigh againſt the Practice of it. 


CHapP. 
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GH AP. KI. 
Of the proper Seaſon fer Planting Fruit. 
Trees, &C. 
Michael- S touching the Seafon of Planting, 
ms rw howeyer Planters have heretoforc 


ing ihe 


beſt. differ'd, they now agree that the Michael. 
mas Planting is the beſt, vig. from the 
latter End of September to the latter End 
of November ; for by that Means the 
Trees have Time to root themſelves well, 
eſpecially if cover'd with Straw, Peaſe- 
Haulm, or which is better, lang Horſe 
Dung or Muck; for by ſo Doing I have 
feen Fruit- Trees open'd a little after 
Chriſtmas that have drawn milky Fibres, 
and without doubt ſuch a Tree is better 
diſpos'd to ſhoot and to ſupply the Head 
with Sap, than the Tree that is planted 

MrReeC's at any Time in February or March. 


mg „ Tis true, Mr. Richard Reed in the NC 


n;: Tranſactions of the Royal Society, No. 70. ha 
Planting. | 
P. 2130 
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p. 2130, tells us he never begun to plant 


till Valentine's Day, for that Stocks and 
Trees taken out of warm Woods and 
Nurſeries being expos'd naked in the open 
Air, are in Danger of being hurt by the 
piercing Winds and Froſt of the Winter, 
which endangers the Killing of them, or 
at leaſt that though they may live, yet 
they come on in ſo flow and pitiful a 
Manner, that they are worth nothing, 
with much more to the ſame Purpoſe. 
And Laurembergius a Perſon of much 
Expcricnce , as Dr. Beal tells us in the 
aforeſaid Tranſattions, No. 71. p. 2148 
agrees with Mr . Reed, only with this Dit- 
ference, that Plums, Pears, Common 
Cherries, Sc, bear the Colds very well, 
and may be tranſplanted in Autumn; aud 
then for the Spring Planting, refers Wall- 


nuts, Peaches, Apricocks, and the better 


Kinds of Cherries. 


But notwithſtanding what thele two, 
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Gentlemen have cautiouſly directed, I 9p:»--- 


never have I confels (iu all the Practice I 


examined 
frem Prac* 


have had in Planting) ſcen any Hurt come ee. 
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to Fruit-Trees by the Severity of any 
Winter, provided they were but planted 
in proper Mould and well mulſt'd as be- 
fore ſpoke of; but on the contrary have 
ſhot with much more Vigour and Strength 
than thoſe planted in the Spring: And 
with Submiſſion ro what theſe Gentlemen 
or others {kill'd in Planting may ſuppoſe, 
it may be aver'd for a great Truth, that 
the greateſt Damage that befalls new Plan- 
tations of Trees (be they Fruit or other- 
wiſe) proceeds either from Trees lying 
too long out of the Ground, or to the 
Neglect of Mulſhing and Watering them as 
before. The firſt is ſo fatal; that I remem- 
ber thoſe Fruit-Trees that came late out of 
France (as mention'd in ſome of Mr. Lon. £70 
don and Mr. Wi ſes Works) where not- I 
withſtanding they were planted with the IM * | 
utmoſt Care and Caution that Trees could you 
be planted with, and were covered with hi 
an Awning of Matts and well water d, Not 
yet very few of them livd: So fatal is it I wel 
to Trees to lye long out of Ground, and I Qu: 
to be planted likewiſe late. Rea 
Above 
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Above all (as is elſewhere inculcated ) 77: of al! 
Care ſhould be taken to Water all 3 

ſorts of Trees, eſpecially Fruit-Trees, in ia 
March and April; for the ſearching Winds 1228 
of thoſe boiſterous Months generally in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the Ground, and 
deſtroy thoſe promiſing Fibres that the 
Tree has form'd under their Covering 
of Straw and Mulſh, during the Winter 
Months. 

To finiſh this the learned Dr. Beal adds, Dr Bea!'s 
that tis an old Engliſh Proverb concern- ,}, ,.,.. 
ing Apples, Pears, and many other Trees, n. 
that if you ſet them at All-Hallowſlide you 
may command them to proſper, but if af- 
ter Candlemas you muſt entreat them to 


grow. 


In light Soil eſpecially this Advice ought 2557 S, 
to be follow'd, that the Tree may form nw 
young Roots before the Heats come on, bg. 
which often attract and hurry on. the Sap 
to that Degree, that rhe Roots not being 
well eftabliſh'd can't ſend up a ſufficient 
Quantity to ſupply the Shoots, for which 
Reaſon they grow freely a little while, but 
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die in the middle of the Summer, as Sal. 
low, Elm, and other Aquaticks without 
Roots do. = 

In cold wet Lands you may indeed 
plant later than in dry; but as we general. 
ly mix light Earth therewith, or entirely 
put in a new Quantity of light Virgin 
Earth in its Room, this Caution ſeems to 
be leſs needful: And indeed I cannot but 
lay from Experience, that even in thoſe 
wet Soils an carly Planting is better than 
a late one, eſpecially if the Ground be 
well drain'd, which every Planter ought 


above all Things to take great Care of. 


This Method or Seaſon of early Plant. 
ing, as it has no Relation, ſo I do not 
pretend to extend it to hardy Greens, 
the Orangery and Parterre; ſince tis now 
agreed from Experience that the later 
End of March and beginning of April or 
indeed all the Month of April are on 
many Accounts the beſt Seaſons of the 
Year for removing of Greens: eſpecially 
where the Place is expos'd to the cutting 


Winds of the March Month, Sc. though 


I mult 
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I muſt do that Juſtice to the Succeſs I 
have had in an Autumn or Michaetmast 
Planting of Greens, that out of about ten 
thouſand Hedge-Yews, c. that were 
planted under my Direction at Blenheim 
in 1706, there were not two hundred that 
fail d; but then it muſt be own'd that it 
was an Inland Situation, the Earth yery 
freſh and Good, and much old Wood then 
growing to ſuccour and preſerve them 


from the Winds; to which may be added 


as great an Expence and Care in Watering 
the following Summer as poſſibly there 
could be, EF 

But in Caſe any Gentleman through 
Neceſſity or Accident is oblig'd to plant 
late, then let him not cut any of the Roots 


What is 1 
be done in 
Caſe the 

Planter it 


oblig'd 10 


of his Tree off (as is uſually done) except 4, Int. 


thoſe that are very much bruis'd, and 
placing the Roots carefully in a ſpreading 
Manner, let the Earth be fill'd in and 
well watered ; and if it is ſo late that the 
Sap of the Tree is in Motion, then let 
the Tree be carried into ſome Cellar for 
eight of ten Days till the Sap is — 

F fk 
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for otherwiſe the Sun elevating and keep. 
ing on the Career of the Sap in the Boughs, 
would ſoon draw the Trunk dry for want 
of the Roots being fix'd, which like a 
Spring-Head or Fountain, are to ſupply 
the Body and Boughs of the Tree with a 
never-failing Succeſſion of Sap. 
* - Among the many Improvements that 
Planting have been made in Gardening for ſome 
_ ” „ Vears paſt, it may ! preſume be averr d, 
of sum. that none is more ſurprizing, nor indeed 
er., more uſeful than the removing Fruit- 
Trees, Greens, Cc. in the middle of 
Summer, as it has been practis'd lately by 
many ingenious Gentlemen, and particu- 
larly by that great Virtuoſo and Encou. 
rager of Gardening, Mr. Secretary John. 
ſon at Twickenham, which is perform! 
thus. Make an open Trench where you 
intend to plant, capable of receiving the 
Roots of the Tree deſign'd to be planted, 
and placing the Tree into the ſame, fill 
the hole up with good Mould wetted and 
made into the Confiſtence of thin Mortar; 


bur obſerve the Tree muſt be taken he. 
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and planted again immediately, with as 

many Roots and as much Earth as is poſ- 
ſible. And to the Induſtry of my Lord 
Burlington's Gardener at Chiſwick, and 
to the Encouragement of his noble Lord 
it is owing, that of about two hundred 
Silver Firrs planted laſt Summer eight or 
ten Foot high, not above one is dead. 
A rare Inducement to Planters, to ſhew 
them how much may yet be undiſcover'd 
of their Art, what a large Field they have 
to expatiate in, and ſuch as our fore-Fa- 
thets never ſo much as dreamt of! But to 


proceed to the further Practice of Plant- 
ing. oy 
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To what has been ſaid in Relation to The 14% 
early Planting, let it be added by Way of % L. 
Advice to all Gentlemen, eſpecially thoſe — 


that buy Trees out of Nurſeries, that they 
have then the Opportunity of chuſing 
the beſt and fineſt Trees for their Purpoſe 
before there has been too great a Draught 
made ont of the Nurſery. 


F2z,  Cnar, 
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Of the Pruning the Roots. * 
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Dijerence AE Pruning the Roots of Fruit li 

1 Trees being the next Thing in Si 
Courſe, it muſt be obſerv'd, that the an- fl 
cient and modern Practitioners have much ar 
diſſer'd both in their Judgment and Pra- Fr 
tice from one another. The Antients di 
had a particular Regard to the hairy and in 
fibrous Parts of the Roots, judging that Wh *Y 
the cutting them off rended to little leſs Ml in 
than the Deſtruction of the Tree. But Es 
Mou ſieur de la Quintignie with ſome ne 
Succeſs ſet up for a Reformer of cr- 
roneous Opinions of the Antients, diſ. MW {0 
cover'd and taught that thoſe capillary the 
or hairy Roots were of no real Service I Mc 
towards the making of a tranſplanted I lor 
Tree grow well, but rather a Diſſervice, ¶ ſix 
eſpecially if the Tree was to be moy'd or 
far, becauſe thoſe hairy Roots die if any I the 

time 


1 
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time expoſed to the open Air: And, there- 
4 fore, by remaining on do but hinder and 

obſtruct the Tree from ſtriking new ones, 

He therefore adviſes the cutting them a- 

way, and that there be no {mall Roots 

preſerv'd but thoſe that are as big as ones 
it little Finger; and I may add, down to the 
in Size of a Goole Quill. Very large Roots 
n. WW ſhould be alſo cut quite off, for that they 
< WM arc the Occaſion of that groſs Wood in 
-a- WW Fruit Trees, that is fo diſagreeable and 
"rs diſadvantagious to it, both as to its bear- 
nd ing and beauty, for they are in a Tree as 
hat MW tyrannical and overgrown Neighbours are 
eſs in a State, ſucking up the Juices of the 
Earth, and ſtarving every Thing that lives 
near them. 

The antient and modern Practice is al- 0/ the 
ſo very different as to the Length, that [/"#" | 
the Roots of Trees ſhould be left: The uy 
Method we Engliſh Gardiners have all a. 
long follow'd, is the cutting thoſe Roots 
ſix, eight, ten, or twelve Inches long, more 
or- leſs, according as they naturally offer 
themſelves: But the French Gardeners 

F 3 Practice 
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Practice now is, to cut the Roots of their I 7. 
Trees with a Colts Foot, as we term it, tl 
within two or three Inches of the Bole | 
or Bottom of the Tree; and they affirm, b. 
that the Tree thereby Roots the berter, R 
and that tis the longer before it gets to MW al 
the Extent or Extremity of the Border, WM th 
or which is a better Reaſon, the new i pl 
Shoots will be not ſo many nor ſo ſtrong; ¶ ly 
and this Practice I have ſeen in the Gar- 
dens of One of the firſt Rank of Nobles 
at his Seat in Suſſex, who had a French 
Man over on Purpoſe to plant his Fruit. 


Trees. 
General When you prune the Roots of a Tree, 
dap int pen ought to hold it faſt in your left 
ing te Hand, and turning the Roots upward, 
cut them to difterent Lengths, ſome two 
Trees or three Inches long, ſome three or four, 
ſome ſhorter, and ſome longer, by which 
means the young Roots will not be 6 
much diſpos d to run all of a Heap. And 
above all, no Root ſhould be fuffer'd or 
left ro croſs and hamper one another, by 
which they Gall and Fret themſelves ve- 


ry 
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ry much to the Hurt and Detriment of 
the Tree. 
Notwithſtanding, what Mr. Qintignie _ 


mow 


has laid down concerning the Pruning the ' za, 


Roots of Fruit-Trees, and cutting away 2% 2) 
4. 


all the hairy Fibres, yet it muſt be noted, 7. 
that when you take up a Fruit - Tree, and 7:7" 
plant it again, Earth and all immediate- Ne. 
ly, there is then no Occaſion for all this 


Care and Pains in Pruning. The chicf 


| Thing to be done then is compreſſing of 


the Earth, about the Roots of the Tree, 
and watering of it well at the firſt plant- 
ing, and you need water it no more, 
nor be under any more Concern about 
it. 
The next Thing in Courſe is the plant- 
ing the Fruit-Trees; for as yet we don't 
prune the Head till the cold Times aud 
Frofts are paſt, for that Trees are apt to 
die after the Knife down to the next Bud, 
which is an Eyc-ſore to the Tree, and is 
very prejudicial in its Conſequences to 


the ſhape, beauty, and well doing of it. 


F 4 The 


71 
of Plant- 
175 Fruit- 


Trees. 
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The Tree being choſe and prepar'd as is MW b 
before directed, we take it Top and all; y 
and if the Ground is coarſe, the coarſe t 
Earth ought to be removed out of the 
Place where the Tree is to ſtand, abour a N 
Foot and Half or two Foot ſquare, and n 
ſome Finer put into its Room; which f. F 
ner Earth will entertain the young, and it 
as yet yery tender Fibres of the Tree, til 1 
it has got ſuch Strength as to be able to ſt 
contend with that which is of a more a 
ſtubborn and ſurly Nature. Which done, de 
preſent the Tree to the Wall, and placing © it 
the Bud outwards from the Wall, plant ve 
the Tree as near as you can, and if there be 
be any Roots that hinder your getting dc 
the Tree near, cut them off. This Me. lo 
thod you will find to be of great Uk th 
when you come to prune and nail; andi co 
muſt confeſs, I can't conceive the Reaſon as 
of rhoic who place them a great Way off, iſ pl; 
and leaning in a diſtorted Manner to the 
Wall, ſince thereby the Roots are the th 

ſooner got out to the Extremity of the M 
order, and the Sight is as odious as can Ca 


be 
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be imagin'd, without any one real Ad- 


l; vantage in Nature, but only in Imagina- 
rſe tion. 
the But to proceed, ' becauſe the new Earth 4 cas 


tion ai ou8 


will ſink, it will be requir'd that the new vl 
ind made Border be rais'd to three Foot and a #5 


f. Half high at leaſt, that when it is ſunk 
and it may be three Foot deep; and as the 
till Tree will fink with the Earth, if not fa- 
to ſter, it will be convenient to plant it on 
ore 2 little Hill a little higher than the Bor- 
ne, der, fo that when it has ſunk as much as 
ding it will, it may be ſtill up to the Top Le- 
lant i vel of the Border: For all Fruit-Trees 
nere being by Nature apt to ſettle and run 
ting downwards, they are in the bad Soil be- 
Me-. low before the Planter is aware of it. And 
Ut thereby a Tree is as liable to all thoſe In- 
nd i conveniences that attend deep Planting, 
aſon as much as if it had been actually ſo 
off, MW planted. 
the After the Tree is thus plac'd againſt 
the the Wall, fill in the Earth gently with 
the Mens Hands, Spades or Shovels, but great 
can Care muft be taken that che Labourers, 
boy wha 
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who are generally very careleſs in that 
Matter, do not wound the Bark of the 
Tree or the Roots with their Spades, but 
the Earth being fill'd in, and thruſt gently 
as before into the hollow Cavities of the 
Roots, ſo that the Air may not get in and 
endanger the Roots : Then give the new 
planted Tree a ſhake or two, and that will 
make the Tree fit the eaſier, and the 
Earth will thereby be ſhak'd into all the 
Crevices in or near the Tree; for tis by 
the neglect of this, that new planted 
Trees are often in danger of being ſpoil'd, 
when the froſty. dry Air ſearches and 
penetrates through the Pores of the Earth, 
This done, give every Tree ſo planted a 
Pot of Water, for that ſettles the Earth 
cloſe to the Roots, and keeps it from 
growing Mouldy ; which otherwiſe, when 
it is dry Weather, it is apt to do to the 
orcar Detriment of the young F ibres that 
are then putting our. 

The Panning and Mulſhing concludes 
the Care that appertains to the Planting 
of f Froic-Trees, eſpecially againſt Wall. 
by 
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By the firſt is eaſily underſtood the ma- 


king a hollow Diſh round the Stem of 


the Tree to hold Water (it being about a 
Foot diameter.) By the laſt, the laying 


of Jong Straw, Horſe-dung, Fern, or any 
other Covering, (Moſs as good or better 


than any) to keep the Foot of the Tree 
from the Extremity of Cold in the Win- 
ter, and from the too intenſe Heat of the 
Sun in Summer; to which I add the dry- 
ing pernicious Winds, that we too often 
ſee in the Spring, ſemetime ſince hinted at. 
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If the Earth be poor, we generally i zarth 


apply about a Peck of the richeſt Com- 


be poor 4 
help to 


poſt we can get to lay on the Mulſh, that eve it 


ſo by the Deſcent of the Salts, the Earth 
below may be invigorated and improv'd. 
It is already oblerv'd, that heading a 
new planred Fruit-Tree (eſpecially thoſe 
that are tender, ſuch as Peaches, Necta- 
rines, and the like) may be deferred till 
the cold Weather is over, that is till to- 
wards the latter End of March; in the 
doing of which we are to obſerve the fol- 
lowing Rules. 
; Whenever 
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Rule I. 


Rule II. 
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Whenever a young Tree out of a Nur- 
ſery has two inoculated Buds or Eyes that 
grow (as is generally the Caſe in Peach- 
Trees) chuſe rather one that is of a mid- 
ling Growth, than one that is very weak 
or very ſtrong, reducing it entirely to that 
one. For Nurſery Men very often, if not 
always, put in two Buds, that if one mil- 
ſes the other may ſupply that Defect; bur 
the leaving them both makes an Irregula- 
rity in the Tree, that it is not eaſy to 
help afterwards. 

If the young Tree has form'd two Bran- 
ches growing like a Fork, that are ſtrong 
and equally well diſpos'd, if the Situation 
of the Roots will allow em to beturn'd with 
convenience to the Wall, to humour that 
Fork, then head them to two Buds length 
each; but if not, then reduce the Tree to 
one ſingle Stem only, and head it to four 
Buds in length, always taking Care that 
thoſe Buds come out ſide Ways as much 
as is poſſible, in order to cauſe the Tree 
to ſpread and grow the flatter, 


For 


-” - ow 
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For agrecably to what is before ad- Ru Il. 


yanc'd, one only upright Shoot is ſuffi- 


cient (as there are generally no more to 


all Maiden Trees, or Trees of one Vear's 
budding;) then veiw the Tree carefully, 


and ſee on which ſide the Buds offer to 
ſhoot to the greateſt Advantage, for all 
Branches that offer to ſhoot out (as Gar- 
deners now generally term it) Horizon- 
tally are of no Uſe, but ought to be rubb'd 
off and diſabled from conveying the Sap 
the wrong Way. This Tree then headed 
at four Buds long, equally ſituated on 
each ſide, may be laid to be well deliver'd 
out of Hand. 

There is yet a Care that ought to be 
taken, to prevent the Roots of the Tree 


being ſpold by the Straining and Shaking 


it in heading, for the Roots being as yer 
very tender, any Pulling will tear them 
to Pieces and ſpoil them; for which. Rea- 
ſon the Header of all young new planted 
Trees ought to take a Man with him 
that has ſtrong Arms and Hands, and fo 
the Aſſiſtant clapping both his Hands on 

the 
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the Stock near the Ground, may hold 
the Tree {teddy and keep the Roots from 
bruiſing. 

And thus much as to the Planting and 
Pruning of Fruit-Trees when they are at 
firſt ſet for Walls, Dwarfes, or Eopaliers. 


EL 
CHaP. XIII. 


Of Peaches and Nectarines, their Cha. 
rafters and Deſtriptions. 


T is Matter of ſome Obſervation, that 

Peaches and NeCtarines that are now ſo 
much in Eſteem, ſhould have heretofore 
been of ſo little, eſpecially i in the Place of 
their own Original, ſince tis ſaid by ſome 
ancient Authors, that the Per/zans from 
whence they were firſt brought, and from 
whence they deriy'd their Names, dard 
not eat of them by Reaſon of their Ma. 


lignity; and finally, that Galen the moſt 


knowing of the Greek Phy ſicians always 
condemn'd 
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condemn'd them, as Fruits that eaſily cor- 
rupted in the Stomach, producing ill Blood, 
Feavers, and what not: But Facts and Ex- 
perience are ſtubborn Things, and they 
have taught that they are very far from 
cauſing the Evils whereof they are ac- 
cuſed; on the contrary, that they cool 
the Stomach, quench the Heat of the Li- 
ver, and diſſipate that Thickneſs and Se- 
roſity which the Blood is generally clog'd 
wich in the Droughts of the Summer. 

Tis own'd indeed by Travellers, that in 
Perſia thoſe Fruits have ſome malignant 
and over purgative Diſpoſitions; but ſince 
thoſe Trees were tranſported into Egypt, 
from thence replanted in /taly, and ſince 
that cultivated in France and other Eu- 
ropean Countries, they have loſt thoſe 
pernicious Qualities, and retain nothing 
but thoſe that are purely purgative; and 
for this Virtue it is that they are eſtcem'd 


by the lovers of Health, who had ra- 


ther eat a few Peaches in a Morning than 
take a Doſe of Phyſick: And had Galen 
(ays an Advocate for thoſe Fruits) liy'd 

in 
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in our Days, and taſted the Peaches 
which the Art and Induſtry of our Gar: 
deners have render'd ſo commendable, I 
am certain he would have had quite an. 
other Opinion of them. The Peaches 
which were carried to Rome from Jzc1ly 
and about Naples, were partly rotted be- 
fore they came thither, which made Galen 


at that Time deſpiſe and condemn them, 
as a Food very pernicious to Mankind. 
Of the © 


Of i The Excellency of a good Peach con- 
ey of geod fiſts in having the Pulp a little firm and not 
Peaches: more, very fine grain'd, not ſo hard as 
that it will not diſſolve in the Mouth, not 
rough nor doughy, which is the worſt 
Quality a Peach can have, nor yet flaſhy 
and watery, the Produce of a wet Year 
or a wet Soil: The Juice thereof ſhould be 
ſugar'd of a rich high and vinous Taſte; 
alſo the Stone of the Peach ſhould not 
be large, nor the Outſide or Coat too 
downy or hairy, that (ſays a great Au- 
thor on this Subject) being a certain Mark 
of the Want of competent Goodneſs in a 
Peach, all that downy Matter uſually fall- 


wg 
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ing off in good Peaches, eſpecially thoſe 
that are in the open Air. 

The Diſputes that have been between 
Authors that commend the Peaches that 
part from the Stone, and the Pavies that 
do not, are not very material; becauſe 
though there is a little more Trouble in 
getting the Fleſh off from the Newingron 
Peach than from others of the French 
Kind that quit the Stone, yet that Fruit 
ſo amply recompences that ſmall Fault in 
any even the worſt Seaſons we have here 
in England, that it will always maintain 


its Ground: Neither is it of much Mo- 


ment, whether the Brugnon and Necta- 
rines, whether the Peach and Pavie, the 
one parting from the Stone and the other 
not, be in the Language of the ancient 
Gardeners Male and Female or no. 
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The following Collection comprehends Concern- 


I think, the beſt and moſt approved Fruits / 


we haye had for ſome Years in England, ©*e:t.on, 
and which are now, as it were endenizon'd 
to our Climate, though ſome of them 
were heretofore Strangers to us; in the 


G Collection 


ing the 
Alowiny 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
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5 
The White 


Nutmeg 
ripe in Ju- 
ty. 
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Collection of which, I have had great Re. 
gard to thoſe that are hardy and bear well, 
which I take to be much more eſſential 


than Variety, and all the fineſt Fruits that 


reject our Climate, or. at leaſt do not bear 
well in it. 


220 a iainteta nt atgnl 


CHapP. XIV. 


Collection of the beſt Peaches ani 
Ne#arines. 


IS requiſite we ſhould give a Place 
to, and begin with the forward 
White Nutmeg-Peach on Account of its 
Earlineſs, for though it be a very indiffe 
rent Peach it is the firſt ripe, ſmall and of 
a ſugar'd Juice, it has white ſtamineous 
Flowers, and the Leayes pretty much in- 
dented; the Taſte is not the richeſt, and 


it is very ſubject to grow doughy, if not 


taken juſt as it is ripe: Its chief Value 
conſiſts in that it is the firſt that puts us 


1 in 
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in Mind of the approaching Seaſon. This 
peach being (as an ingenious Author has 
it) the Aurora or Morning Star that leads 
us to hope for glorious Fruits, and there- 
fore call d ſometimes the Avant Peach 
or Forerunner. 

The Red Nutmeg comes next in Courſe; T = » th 


and though a great Bearer is chiefly valua- inJulyend 
ble for its Earlineſs as well as was the White. es 
Tis of a Vermilion Colour and a fine ene 
muſky Taſte, and on Account of its For- 
wardneſs, one at leaſt ought to have its 
Place even in midling Plantations. The 
Wood of both theſe Kinds being ſubject 
to grow weak, they ought to be planted 
in the richeſt Ground you can prepare for 
them; this Peach is alſo call'd the forward 
Troy peach. 

The Paſſ- Violet or double Troy- Peacli = 7 af: J 
ought likewiſe to have Admittance into —— 
the Catalogues of the Curious; becauſè it 1 


in the e- 


ſucceeds the two Nutmegs, and is ſome- 5 
thing larger and better than either of them; 
and is of Taſte much like them: I rhink 


the two laſt have red ſtamineous Flowers: 
with 


Aug uſt. 


8 2 


- 
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with Leaves not much indented, are ten- 
der Sorts, and therefore ought to have a - 
South-Eaſt Aſpect. | 
The 4»n- The Ann-Peach, or as the Nurſery- | 
. me % Men will have it, the Royal Ann comes 
o/ Augul'. next, being a Fruit that is valuable, not 
only on Account of its Earlineſs but its 
Goodneſs : It is not ſo call'd on Account 
of Queen Ann, as is by Miſtake ſuppos d, 
but in Compliment to the (at that Time) 
celebrated Mrs. Ann Dunch of Puſey in 
Berkſhire, where it was rais'd. The Flow- 
ers are large and whitiſh, and the Leaves 
of the Tree much ſerrated. The Fruit is 
rollerably large and roundiſh, the Pulp 
white, as is allo the Skin if not open'd 
to the Air, which it ought by all Means 
to be; and as it parts from the Stone is of 
a good Taſte, and cores in between the 
Nutmeggs, the. Minion, and Montaubon; 
is one of the moſt valuable Peaches we 
have, it being indeed the firſt that gives 
us the true Guſt of a Peach. Some of 
our Nurſery- Men that love Multiplicity of 
Fruits, pretend there are two Sorts, one 
a they 
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they call the Ann, and the other the Roy- 


al Ann; but there is no ſuch Thing, nei- 


ther has this Notion at preſent any real 
Exiſtence, but only in their Fancies. 


Were it not that this is one of the diffi- The R 


culteſt Peaches that is to take, it would 
be a moſt valuable Fruit, coming as 
ſoon or ſooner than the Ann Peach does: 
It is a flattiſh Peach and pretty large, has 


a dark Red Coat on the Sunny ſide, the 
Flower is one of the large whiteſt Kind, 


and the Fruit parts from the Stone, the 
Pulp and Juice is inferiour to none that 
come after it. This Peach has been fome 
Time in Euglaud, but our Nurſery- Men 
cannot as yet find out a Stock it will take 
on: I have endeavour'd to encourage the 
Propagation of it, and a Country Nurſery- 
Man that lives between Reading and 
Newbury tells me it will take very well 
on an Apricock budded on a Plum, as the 
beſt Roman Nectarine does, but then the 
Tree is as long again a raiſing, and muſt 
of Conſequence bear a double Price; how- 
eyer the Earlinels and Goodneſs of the Fruit 

G 3 will 
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will make amends for all. Mr. Oram de- 
ceas'd in Brompton- -Lane has been the 
firſt that has rais'd this Tree, where they 
are to be had if any where about London. 
I very much commend the Fruit, and hope 
to ſee it plenty amongſt us, though this 

laſt Year above an hundred Budds fail'd. 
Tellus At the ſame Time the Ann Peach is in 
— Eſteem, comes in alſo the Yellow Alberg, 
middle of as having a Yellow Coat, and being of 
Auguſt, tolerable Size and good Taſte, is no inele- 
gant Companion for the Whiteneſs and 
Size of the Ann. It muſt hang on the 
Tree as long as poſlible, which is a great 
Addition to the Taſte of the Fruit; in 
Truth, conſidering the Earlineſs of it; 
coming, its Taſte, Colour, Sc. it is 
valuable Peach, and no Body that ha: 

| Room ought to be without one, of them. 
The Mini- The Minion or Mignon is a moſt bear 
1 5 tiful Peach, being large very red or Sattin 
14700 End Kind, and has a ſugar'd Juice; in Shape 
asu not ſo round as long, and generally one 
ſide higher than another: It was firſt ſo 
call'd by one of the Kings of France (a 
. they 


— 
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they tell us) ir being on Account of its Ex- 
cellency his Favourite. The Flowers are 
of a large and white Kind, the Leaves of 
the Tree indented; it ought to have a good 
clear Soil, and being ſubject to blighr, the 
ſecureſt and beſt Aſpect you can find for it; 
In ſhort it is one of the beſt French Peach- 
es of the whole Year in a dry hot Sum- 
mer; but in a cold wet one, is ſubject to 
thoſe Defects that all French Peaches are, 
of being faint, watery and flat. 

The Bourdin is a pretty large Fruit of a 74 nous. 
vinous Taſte, and is not an unfit Com- = s wy” 
panion for the Minion, it being a hardi- #»4 » 
er Tree; but the chief Objection that has Sf. 
been made againſt it is, that the Tree 
doth not bear well when young; but then 
it ſufficiently repays that Misfortune when 
it comes to be old, and though expos'd to 
the Wind, reſiſts it with much Magnani- 
mity (if I may ſo expreſs it) and-is gene- 
rally loaden with a great deal of agreeable 
Fruit. The Flowers are of the red ſtami- 


neous Species, with Leaves not at all, or 


G4 but 
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but little indented; will do well either on 
a South or Eaſt Aſpect. K's | 
Other There are other Peaches which are ripe 
22 in the middle or latter End of Auguſt, but 
middle or they are not ſo generally well eſteem'd as 
ppg the two already deſcrib'd. Such are the 
bat 0: of White Magdalen, and Magdalen-Muſque, 
ben, the little Alberges, Sc. which T omit, not 
being willing to tire my Reader or ſtuff 
his Garden with too many ſorts of Fruit, 
only mentioning thoſe that are the beſt in 
their Seaſons. However if any Gentleman 
has a Likeing to any of the other Kinds, 
they are plentiful enough to be procur'd 
in moſt Nurſeries: And the Want of their 
Deſcriptions in this Place, will be amply 
ſupply'd out of the yoluminous Works cf 
the famous de la Quintinie, or out of the 
Reſtored Gardener. | 
The Mon- The firſt September Peach I ſhall pre- 
racbe ſent my Reader with, is the Montaubon, 
150 the though there are others which are ripe as 
9 ſoon, yet this in Truth excells all thoſe 
tember. of this Seaſon, or indeed any other if we 
conſider this Fruit in all its Qualifications : 


The 
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The Flowers are large and whitiſh, from 
whence we generally call all Flowers of 
this Colour, Peach-Bloom- Flowers, and 
the Leaves are indented; it is larger than 
the Magdalen, of a light Red next the 
Sun but pale next the Wall, of a good Pulp 
and Taſte. But for the Beauty of the 
Tree, Hardineſs, and good Bearing, there 
is none that equals it, it being certainly 
the beſt Peach that any Body can plant 
who has but little Room, and will do in 
any Soil, and I doubt not but againſt any 
Aſpect, for I have ſeen it againſt three of 
the four. I have ſometime ſince planted 
one againſt a Northern Aſpect, and have 
great Hopes of Succeſs, though perhaps 
the Fruit may be ſomething the later. I 
have been the more particular in com- 
mending this Peach, becauſe I have ſeen it 
for many Y ears againſt an expos'd Weſtern 
Wall, flouriſhing and bearing an abundance 
of Fruit (ill planted and in an ill Soil) 
whilſt all the reſt of irs Neighbours were 
languiſhing and in Decay ; and for this 
Reaſon I recommend it aboye all others, 

| | eſpecially 
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eſpecially to thoſe that have only Room 
to plant a few. 
> Sar To the Montaubon Peach 1 ſubjoin the 
farmerize Violet, haſtive or forward Nectarine, it 
i» the Br being the firlt of this Kind that offers, of 
Re th which there are two Sorts, one larger 
pee than the other, but the largeſt is in the 
moſt Eſteem, though the Taſte is not quite 
ſo rich and vinous as other Nectarines are. 
However, it being the firſt of that Kind, 
it Merits the Eſteem and Care of the Cu- 
rious. The Flowers of this, as well as all 
other the Violets, are red, and the Leayes 
not much indented, and it requires one of 
the beſt Aſpects. 
— Bel- The Chevereuſe, ſometimes call'd the 
ir fax Belchevereuſe or Goat-Peach, may wor- 
Peach hs thily be brought into the Productions of 
in the Be. this Month, though in warm Years they 
7 865 are ripe the latter End of Auguſt. Tis ra- 
iember. ther long than round, is hardly inferior to 
any in Largeneſs, has abundance of ſugard 
well reliſh'd Juice, and, which is of great 
Account, is an excellent Bearer. It has the 
Misforryne, if you let it hang too long on 


the 
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the Tree, to be doughy; for that Rea- 
ſon they ſhould be always attended, and 
pluck d off as they ripen; though this does 
not happen, but when it is in cold moiſt 
Land, or when the Sun is deficient: It 
will do in any of the three Aſpects, 
though the South or Eaſt is the beſt with 
us in England As for the Flowers, I 
have not obſery'd what Colour they 
are of. 

The Nobleſs Peach for Largeneſs, good 2 ee 
Taſte, and the Hardineſs and Durableneſs ;;;; 1 
of the Tree, is not equall'd, much leſs ex- ** 4s = 
cell'd by any Fruit we have in Eng land, Septem- 
perfectly agreeing with our Soil and Cli- _ 
mate as much as if it had been a Native 
of our own. It ſucceeds the Montaubon, 
and for Size improves upon him. The 
Flowers are of the whitiſh pale OP 
and the Leaves ſomewhat ſerrated : 
ſhort, it is the beſt Peach (take it 7 Fog 
ther) of any we have had from France, 
and a Man that is content with, or has 
but room for a few, can't do betrer 


Peach 
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Peach preferable to any other. But to be 
ſure, 
The old The old Newington Peach muſt not 
Newin2- he omitted in this Collection, not on- 


ton Peach ' ' | 
ripe thy Iy on Account of its being a Native of 


3 our own, but alſo for its Goodneſs and 
iember. Hardineſs; for though it does not part 
from the Stone as the French Peaches 
do, yet in other Caſes maintains its 
Ground, nay excells them, eſpecially in 
bad Years, when the French Peaches are 
good for little. I can't remember to have 
obſery'd in any of the French Catalogues 
that they have this Fruit, at leaſt by this 
Name; though we dare challenge any of 
their Pavies, their Pavie admirable not 
_ excepted. Its Flowers are of the white 
Kind, but the Fruit has a high vinous 
Taſte, is very beautiful, and ſometimes 

very large. 
— The Elrouge Nectarine is alſo a Native 
— vf our own, the Name being the Reverſe 
in Septem- of Courle a famous Nurſery Man at Hag, 
den, in King Charles the Second's Time, 
by whom it was rais d. Notwithſtanding 
W there 
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there are many Sorts of good Nectarines 
come to Knowledge ſince the firſt raiſing 
of this, yet it ſtill keeps a Place amongſt 
the moſt curious Collectors of Fruit; is 
rather long than round, of a middle Size, 
a ſoft melting Pap, and a racy vinous 


Juice; the Flowers are red. 


The Rumbullion in regard of its being 3 
a'noble large yellow Peach, is of great ?ach 
Value in a good Year, when its Flavour =_— 
is equal to any before mention'd: The ber. 
Flowers are of the red ſtaminary Kind, and 
the Leaves not much indented; the Fine- 
neſs of the Colour exceeding any of the 
yellow fleſh'd Peaches, makes it claim a 
Place in the Fruit-Gardens of the greateſt 
Virtnofo's. 

Iplace the Admirable in the Rear of the 7% 44- 
September Peaches, on Account of its — 
Goodneſs, having many Good Qualities, *%*: the 
and none that are bad if planted. in a ge- Septem- 
nerous Soil. The Ourſide is red, its Juice “et. 
ſugar d, and not flaſhy even in bad Years, 
and the Exquiſiteneſs of the Taſte is of 
lo good a Remain, that it really excels 


any 
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any of the Peaches of this Month: The 
Flowers are red; and the Leaves but little 


indented. 
There are indeed an infinite Number of 


of good Peaches in this Month, which! 
forbear to enlarge upon, becauſe it would 
be endleſs. Theſe already nam'd being the 
chief, the red Magdalen, Perſick, Belle. 
garde, Andillis, Pan and Narbon, with ma- 
ny others, would take up too much room 
to particularize upon; and there is in the 
foregoing Collection ſufficient Quantity 
of Fruit to entertain the curious from the 
latter End of July to the latter of Sep- 
tember; and after having given an Ac. 
count of ſome Nectarines, I ſhall finiſſi theſe 
Deſcriptions with two or three Ofober 
Peaches to cloſe this Account. 

The Muſque Violet Nectarine in regard 
it is a ſecond ripe Fruit, deſerves mention 
to be made of it. It has a fine musky 
Taſte, if they are let remain on the Tree 
till they drop off. 

The round Brugnon, or otherwiſe Bri- 
nion, on Account of its being marbled all 

over 
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oyer with red; and the Richneſs of Taſte 
it poſſeſſes in a good Year, has been of 
late much eſteem'd, eſpecially when ſhri- 
of yell'd; which makes it eat deliciouſly in 
1 WW a fine warm Seaſon. There are ſome that 
Id make a Diſtinction of red and white; 
he boch of them bear red Flowers; and were 
+. it not that they are exceeded in Size, and 
= generally equall'd in Goodneſs by the 
* thoſe that ſucceed, would bear a high 
he Place in this Collection of Fruit. 

y The red Roman Nectarine is a large 
he WM Fruit, and has been deſeryedly in Eſteem 
. for theſe many Years. Red all over, and 
ee Pulp being Firm, and yellow adds a 
eſe Variety to this Collection of Nectarines; 
;-} WH bur the Fruit ought by all means (as in- 
deed all Nectarines do) to hang long on 
the Tree to make it eat the better. 

The Newington Nectarine the only one 
whoſe Leaves and Flowers anſwers that 
of the Newington Peach, and from whence 
it derives its Name, is I really think the 
beſt of Nectarines in all its Qualities. It 


is the largeſt of them all, a hardy Tree, 
and 
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would ſufficiently ſupply the Table of 


Fruits that I would recommend to thoſe 


Of Odo 


ber Pea- 
ches. 
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and which is of infinite Value a great 
Bearer, hath a very deep Red all over, a 
good Pulp; and is in ſhort ſuch a Fruit, 
that were there no other Nectarine, this 


the Curious: And this is one of the Wall. 


Perſons who have but little Room to 
plant in. 

It has been for ſome Vears fond with 
us here in England, that the Planting of 
late Peaches is of little Uſe; eſpecially in 
the Inland open Countries, or thoſe 
which are far North, 'or much expoſed. 
Beſides the Coldneſs of the Fruit and Sea. 
ſon together are ſuch, that thoſe that 
have a due Regard to their Healths, wil 
not venture on eating them. However, 
ſince I ſhould be thought to be particular 
in this Occaſion, I have added two Kinds, 
which are really good, and generally the 
beſt in Eſteem with the Curious. 

After the Admirable, with which J 
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out, the Nivet comes in, which happens 
| well 
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well enough, ſince 'tis pity that two ſuch 
excellent Peaches happen at one Time: 
It is of a good Size, rather long than 
r Wl round, but the Noblenels of the Taſte, 
1. aud the ſugar d Juice is ſuch, that if the 
e WW Scaſon holds dry and good, you have in 
this Peach whatever has been before re- 
commended in good Peaches. I have not 
as yet made any Obſervation of the 
Flower whether it be red; neither is it, I 
preſume, abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould, the 
chief Uſe of it being a help to diſtinguiſh 
one Fruit from another, and no eſſential 
Quality to the Fruit it ſelf. 


lally known than any other Peach what- 
ſoeyer, were this Climate always equally 
good. In a good warm Soil, however, 
and on a South Eaſt Aſpect, this Fruit 
makes a noble Figure, being a very beau- 
tiful and ſerviceable Peach when all others 
ate gone: The Shape is ſomewhat longiſh 
and what makes it moſt remarkable is the 
lnequality of its Sides. The Flowers are 

H of 
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of the red Kind, and the Leaves, which 
are generally concomitant therewith are 
ſmoother, and not ſo much indented as 
the Nutmeg, Newington, Montaubon, 
Nobleſs, and many others are. In ſhort, 
it finiſhes the Glory of the Peach Sea- 
ſon, and makes the Greedy as well a 
the Curious, give over the Thoughts of 
eating any more Peaches till the ſuc- 
ceeding Year. 

Tov As for the Payie of Pompone, I refer 

pone, my Reader to La Quintinie, the Retir' 
Gardener, Sc. For as it ſeldom ripens 
about Parzs, or any where but in the 
Southern Parts of France, it would be in 
vain to expect much Succeſs here in Eu. 


gland; though perhaps ſome may be ſo 
curious, as to plant one of that Sort for 
Variety fake. 
The Corol- The Deſcriptions of the beſt Sorts of 
ns, 4 4h Fruit being thus adjuſted, it will be per 
ſcriptions haps requir'd, that I ſhould recommend 


h 
Choice of by a nearer and more exact Scrutiny thoſt 


the tet which ſuch Planters ſnould chuſe, who 
” have not room enough to plant all thoſe 
: Kinds 
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Kinds here ſet down. For it often hap- 
pens in ſmall Plantations, that the utmoſt 
Number a Perſon can allow is not above 
twenty Peaches and Nectarines, ſome- 
times not ſo many. In ſuch a Caſe 1 
would recommend one white Nutmeg, 
one red Nutmeg, two Ann, one Alberge, 
two Minion, two Montaubon, one Bron- 
dine, one Forward Nectarine, two No- 
bleſs Peaches, two old Newington's, 
one Rumbullion Peach, two Newington 
Nectarines, one Admirable, one Nivet 
peach. ä 

And thus obſerving the different Cha- 
racers before given of Fruit, may every 
Perſon judge what Quantity of each it is 
proper for him to have, in Proportion to 


the general Quantity he has room to plant 


in his Garden. 

: The next Thing that the Planter ought 
to do, is to learn how to methodize and 
regiſter his Fruits in ſuch a Manner, as 
that he may know his Kinds, whether 
they are really what he expects ot no; for 
this is a Defect which I have more than 

H 2 once 
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once obſery'd, there being few People that 
take the Care they ought. To do this, ] 
have follow'd a Method of my own; 
what I have ſeen in Nurſeries and againſt 
Walls, &c. being often very voluminous 
and confus'd, and who ever takes a View 
of Monſieur de la Quintinie's Way, wil 
find ſuch a vaſt Deal of Circumlocution, 
that it is very tedious to read it. 


ar XY. 
The Deſeription of Apricocks. 


S to the Deſcription of Apricocks 
there is I think little to ſay, they 

are all of tliem ſo well known. 
The Maſculine or early Apricock is a 


pretty little Fruit of a good Sugar'd Juice; 


but being imall, is not ſo much eſteem d as 
the hs Dutch, Orange, , Loher 5 Ro- 
man or Common. | 

The 
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The Bruſſels Apricock is what is had 
in very great Eſteem, on Account of its 
Bearing ſo well on Standards or large 
Dwarfs, an Inſtance of which has been 
ſeen but a few Years ago in Buckingham- 
Houſe Kitchen-Garden ; where, notwith- 
ſtanding the Smoak of the Town and the 
Duſtinets of the Chelſea Road, they have 
bore in abundance, ſo much indeed as 
that they have not recovered it fince. It 
is a Fruit of a briſk Flavour, not fubject 
to be doughy or mealy, as moſt of the 
other Kinds are when ripe. 

There are fome other Kinds, but the 
forementioned _ the beſt, 1 ſhall ſay 
no more. 

I have heard of a very love Kind of 
ks WM Apricock that is cultivated at Moolhamp- 
y in Berk/brre, as big as a large Peach, 

and is there calbd the French Apricock ; 
4 but as I have not ſeen the F rair, I muſt 
e; ¶ uſpend my Recommendation of it till fur- 
as ther Trial, but this may ſerve for an in- 
0- ermediate Enquiry. 
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Car. .SYL 
The Deſtription of Plume. 


I is manifeſt to all Lovers of Planting, 
that we are very much improv'd in 


England in our Collection of Plums with: ' 


in theſe twenty or thirty Years, there be- 
ing at leaſt twenty Sorts that are tolera- 
bly good, the beſt of which I ſhall fer 
down in the following Method; being 
reſoly'd as much as poſſible to obſerve 
Brevity, and to keep from running into 
too many Kinds, ſelecting only thoſe that 
are the belt. Mtg 

A good Plum ſhould have a ſweet ſu- 


gar'd Juice, a tender melting Pulp, a rich 


and exquiſite Taſte ſomething perfum'd ; 


and though there are many White Plums 
that have all theſe Qualifications in as 


thers; yet the Blue, Black, or Red Plums 


great, or even a greater Degree than o- 


arc 
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are of the greateſt Value, on Account of 
that Powder which (when carefully ga- 
thered) makes them look ſo charming. 
The St. Katharine, Reine- Claud, Maitre 
Claud, Drap- o or, Green- Gage, &c are in- 
deed fo good (though White) that I give 
them a Place inthis Liſt, the Pulp and Taſte 
having all the good Properties that can be 
expected in any Plum. 

The Jeanne Haſtive Plum is a longiſh _ 
Yellow Plum, and being the firſt ripe car- Plum. 
ries with it ſome Eſteem, though theſe 
that follow are much better. 

The Mirabel Plum is of an Amber Co- e- 
lour and ſmall, comes from the Stone = 
when ripe, is full of Juice, and is good 


for the Confectioner's Uſe, and being 


early merits a Place in this Collection. 

I place the La- Royal next, it being in- 4 7- 
deed the beſt Plum we have; for though * * 
the Blue Perdrigon has all along been in 
much Eſteem before the La-Royal was 
known, yet it muſt now give Place to 
thar-admirable Plum; it is large and round, 
of a lively Red Colour, but not much 

H 4 powdered, 
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powdered; it has an exquiſite Taſte and 
is truly a beautiful Plum; is ripe as ſoon 
as the Blue Perdrigon, and is in no Degree 
behind, but in ſome reſpects, before it. 
The % The Blue Perdrigon Plum which is 
plum. ſomewhat longiſh, of a very good Taſte, 
the right Sort parts from the Stone, the 
Fruit is powdered very well, but the only 
Misfortune is, the Tree is no extraordina- 
ry Bearer, and is in ſome Soils ſubject to 
be wormy at the Stone; it is however the 
ſecond if not the beſt Plum we have. 
The White I do but juſt mention the White Per- 
ef ar ben. drigon, though there are not many White 
Plums that are its Equal, both for Good- 
neſs and Bearing. 
TheMatre The Maitre Claud is a large whitiſh round 
— Plum, the Juice is very brisk though ſweet, 
its Pulp firm and parts from the Stone, is 
accounted among the beſt White Plums 
we have. 
The „% The St. Katharine is, I think, the very 
K41barire beſt of all the White Plums, and of excel- 
"lent Uſe in the Confectionary; it is at firſt 
whitiſh, but as it ripens, grows yellow- 
1 | iſh 
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iſn; it has a kind of a Pear Shape, a very 
rich ſugar d Juice, a good Bearer, and is 
indeed an excellent Plum. | 

The Apricock Plum is White on one The 4pri- 
Side, but inclinable to be Red on the o- **#"%" 
ther; it is as large as the St. Katharine, and 
coming fron the Stone may have a Place 
among the Curious. 

The Reine Claud is ace White The Reine 
plum of good Account; it is White and Sen 
roundifh and the Juice ſweet, the Pulp 
firm, comes from the Stone, and ought 
to be reckon'd) amongſt be bel Plums in 
any Collection. 0 

The Drap-d'or or Cloth of Gold, che The Drab- 
Name whereof denotes its Colour, is a 
middle fized: Plum, of a delicate ſugar'd 


Taſte; tis indeed not the beſt of Bearers 


always, bur is a moſt excellent as well as 
deaurifal Plum. 

The Orleance Plum being ſo well known Tie or- 
to be a large round reddiſh Plum, parting 77" 
eaſily from the Stone, and being the har- 
dieſt Plum and beſt Bearer of any we have 


(though the Juice is not ſo rich as many 


other 
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other Plums are) merits a Place both in 

this Work as alſo in the Garden, where five 

or fix ought always to be planted to fur. 

niſh the Deſert and the Palates of thoſe 

-. That are not very curious: This bears 
well either on a Dwarf or Standard, or on a 

North Wall amongſt the preſerving Fruit. 

The Red The Red Fotheringham is an excellent 
— , Plum, not inferior in Taſte nor Beauty to 


plum, the any yet mentioned; it has a longiſn Shape 


: fame that 


Sir Willi- and is larger than the Perdrigon; the Tree 
— eis a tolerable good Bearer, and ought not 
the Sheen to be left out of the Catalogue of the moſt 
run. curious, fince there is hardly any that 
excells it. 
An The Green Gage Plum is the beſt of 
Gaze that Colour, and is indeed a fine Fruit, 
Plum. much excelling the Green Damaſk, from 
whence in all probability ir had its Origi- 
nal: It is a Fruit of an exquiſite Taſte, and 


as its Colour and Size diſtinguiſhes it from 


any yet named, I ſhall ſay no more of it. 
Several The White Prunella, Virginel, Black 
71%“ Damaſcen, Cheſſa, Morocco, St. Julian, 
the Red, Blue, and Amber Primordian, 

the 
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the Whire, Yellow, and Red Date, the 
Peaſcod Plums, Sc. are all good Plums, 
though I muft give thoſe that I have de- 
{crib'd the Preference. | 

The Red Imperial, White Holland, Pins for 
Black Muſcle, White Pear-Plum, and the 434 e 
Pomgranate-Plum, all good for Baking or ig. 
Preſerving, and will do well againſt a . 
North Wall, though thoſe before deſcrib'd 
require one of each ſort to be planted 
againſt a South or South-Eaſt Aſpect, and 


one of each ſort againſt an Eaſt or Weſt 


and North, or any other declining Aſpect, 
in Order to have them ſucceſſively one 
after another. ; 

The Imperatrice is a later fort of Vio- 3 
let Perdrigon, ſhap'd like it, but ſticks to rarriceand 
the Stone, of an excellent Taſte, and be-“, 


drigon, be- 
ing the lateſt Plum we have is of great 


Plum. 
beginning of October; the Fruit will alſo 
keep in the Houſe on Shelves, by laying 
them on Vine Leaves or fine Moſs. 
There is a new fort of Plum call'd the ft of 


Burdock, lately brought from the Cape of *;” 


{ the 
good rde 
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go Hope, which bears an excellent Cha- 


racter, but I have not yet {cen the Fruit; 
it being only in the Hands of a Gentle- 
man in H/arwickſhire, who cannot as 


yet be preyaild upon to m mien it 


for the publick Gd. 
It muſt be ſome Concern to ha curi- 


bear well Ous Planter, eſpecially him that has but 
onDwarſs fewy Walls, that Plums bear no better than 


they do on Dwarfs ; the beſt Way I can 
adviſe is the Nipping them, as will be 
elſewhere ſpoken of more largely, to turn 
them into bearing Wood, or elſe upon 
the Foot of good Reaſon, we may bud 
the bad Bearers upon the good Bearers, 


even upon Bullace Stocks, if they are 


round Plums eſpecially. I am perfuaded 
that were this Method more univerfally 
uſed, and were Trees of all Sorts taken 
up and replanted, as ſhall be hereaſter di- 
rected, there would be a much greater 
Quantity of Fruit than there is, even in 
the worſt as well as the beſt Gardens that 
are. But this by the Way. 

Cuar 


1 _— 
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Crap. XVII. 
Of Pears. 


Mongſt the ſeveral Fruits with which 
1 the Tables of the Curious are fur- 
niſh'd, Pears may juſtly claim the Prece- 
dence, if we value them either for their 
Variety, or their long Continuance, which 
is from the Beginning of uh to the latter 
End of March, being nine of the twelve 
Kalendar Months, and fome times more. 
I ſhall therefore deſcribe ſome of the beſt 
of them as they ſucceed each other; by 
which means the Planter may make ſuch 
a Collection as he pleaſes out of theſe. | 
The Petit Haſtive or French Primi- —5 _ 
tive is that which uſhers in all the Lift Yu 
of Pears. Tis almoſt round, Ruſſet, and = «4 
Red if uncover d from the Leaves, which it 
ought to be to have it in the better Perfecti- 


on, 
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on, otherwiſe the Taſte is very inſipid. The 

Pear is ſmall as its Name denotes, and is 
chiefly valued for its earlineſs, being ripe in 
Jul), when there is no other Pear to rival it. 

te Cie. The Cuiſſe Madam is the next Pear of 
Madamor Account that comes in, perhaps ſo call'd 
Thighs from the Sleekneſs of the Skin which is 
July. extraordinary, and the Shape regular. It 
has ſomething of the Ruſſelet in Shape 

and Colour, eſpecial ly if laid open to the 

Air. This and the Blanquets are the firſt 

Pears that are reaſonably good. The Pulp 

is between ſhort and tender, very juicy; 

and ſomething mus k d, and indeed a plea- 

fant Pear when full ripe; its only fault is, 

that it does not bear well at firſt, but after 

it has ſtood ſome Years tepays that Fault. 

The Groſs The Groſs or Great Blanquet is the 
| — earlieſt of any of the Blanquets, and is 
in july. both on that Account and its Good- 
neſs preferable to the two others. It is 

rather long than round, colburs next the 

Sun if open'd; for which Reaſon, 'tis 
brought more to Perfection on a Dwarf 

than a Was, which we ſeldom allow to 

| theſe 


— 
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theſe Summer Pears. Ir has a ſhort thick 
Stalk and hollow ſet, the Wood ſmall and 
in Leaf, and all reſembling the Cuiſſe 
2 Madam before deſcrib'd Ir is but an in- 
f different Bearer, and ſhould for that Rea- 
4 ſon be budded (rather than grafted) once 


| 
} 
„ 
6 
f 
i 


8 or twice, as elſewhere directed. 

t The Citron des Carmes or Bourdon Citron 4. 
e Pear would be more valuable were it not 5 
e a little Stony next the Core; but being Jay. 

ſt an early Pear merits a Place in this Col- 


p lection. It has a tender Pulp, ſugar'd 
Vs and musky Juice, and is ſomething ſhap'd 
. like the Ruſſelet. 


8, Theſe are the chief pears in July, but 
er if any are deſirous of more Kinds, theſe 
It that are under-mention'd ripen this Month, 


he aud are eſteem d by many, vir. 


4. The lictle Muſcat. Long - tail'd Blanquet. 
is The Magdalen. Musk d Blanquet. 
he Muſcat Robart. Red Admiral, &c. 


to Pears 
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Pears ripe in Auguſt. 


— „„ The Month of Auguſ produces many 
E/parie good Pears, one of the earlieſt and beſt 
2 4 of which is the Jargonell, a Pear we 
have had a pretty while in England, 
though of French Extraction. It is a 
long beautiful large Pear, tender Pulp, 
Juicy enough, nor have I obſery'd it to 
be ſharp as ſome Deſcribers haye intima- 
ted: It is of a Ruſſet᷑ Red on the Sunny 
Side mix'd with Yellow, but green on the 
other generally ſpeaking. It muſt be cat 
as ſoon as ripe, otherwiſe it is ſubject to 
be mealy. 
Hamden's Burgamot very near reſembles 


Hamden's 


Bergamo: the Autumn Burgamot, both in Shape, 


ride in 
Auguſt. 


Size and Colour, only it grows a little 
thicker towards the Stalk. The Juice is 
thick enough, but it is not ſo buttery as 
the Autumn -Burgamot is; however it is 
an Harbinger, ' and reminds one of the 
Approach of that delicious Fruit, and is 


indeed in its Seaſon yaluable enough. The 
Name 


88. 8 Faeser 
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Name ſeems to denote its being of an 
Engliſh Family, that has been for ſome- 

time conſpicuous enough in this King- 

dom. 

The Bergamot Roſhea is a larger Pear chap] 
than the former, but the Tree is not fo ſea ri ** 
good a Bearer ; it ought therefore to be 
budded or grafted on a Quince-Stock ; 

and if not then inclinable to -bear, all 

thoſe Methods ought to be try'd that I 

have elſewhere preſcrib d. It is large, flat 

and round, the Pulp is tender and juicy, 

has a good Deal of the Taſte of the Au- 

tumn Bergamot, and is indeed a fine Pear, 

though not propagated by _ Men 

ſo much as it ought. 

The Ambroſia is a good handſome ſiz d The An. 
Pear, not much unlike that before-men- — 1 
tion d, and would be a valuable Fruit, Augot, 
were not the Tree generally an ill Bearer. 
However, by the Methods. I have laid 
down, I doubt not but this Pear may be 
diſpos d to bear tolerably well. The Fruit 
— Tag * when ripe of a 


imoork 
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ſmooth green yellow Skin, a rich delight. 
ful Taſte, and is indeed the very beſt Pear 
we have till the Autumn Bergamot comes. 
This Pear came out of France, amongſt 
that noble Collection of Fruit that was 
planted at the Royal-Garden in St. Zames's 
Park, ſoon after the Reſtoration, but is 
now cut down. 

The O- The Orange Bergamot is ſo well 
2 yu” known, that I need not take up much 
in Augult. Time in deſcribing it. It has a rich ſu- 
gar d and perfum'd Juice, round and ſome- 
thing flat, a greeniſh yellow ting'd with 

red, and generally a good Bearer. 
The Sum. The Summer Bonchretien would be a 
ae. _—_— 'noble fine Pear, and the beautifulleſt Tree 
in Aug that grows, could we but by any means 
diſpoſe it to bear, tho” that is what I could 
never yet ſee ; but the Methods I have 
in this Cale directed, are the moſt likely 
to anſwer, vi. giving it a great Deal 
of Room upon the Wall, both this and 
the Winter Kind affecting that Sort of 
Extravagance. It is of a fine lovgith 
Shape 


. 2 822 0 rr 


of 
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Shape like the Winter, but much ſmoo- 
ther and more regular, a pale greenith 
yellow Coat if expos'd to the Sun, ſtrip'd 
with red, the Pulp the fineſt of any Pear 


we eat except the Bergamot, ſhort, ten- 


der, and ſomething perfum' d, pity it is ſo 
ill a Bearer : And thercfore it is worth 
the Study of the Curious to find out a Re- 
medy. | 

I ſhall finiſh my Catalogue of Auguſt 
Sa with the Petit Ruſſelet, a Pear 
pretty well known, the very Colour di- 
recting us to its Name: Tis of a middle 
Size, longiſh and handſomely ſhap'd, of a 
greeniſh Yellow, a dark blackiſh Red on 
the Sunny Side, and the moſt exquiſitely 
perfum'd Taſte that is; but muſt be taken 
in Time before it is too ripe, becauſe it 
rots immediately when full ripe. Many 
of our Country Gardiners will have it to 


be a Kind of Katharine, but the French | 


may juſtly challenge this Pear to be their 


own as to Extraction, and. it is worth 


their Challenge. There are other Pears 
of no inconſiderable Value ripe in this 
I 2 Month, 


I15 


Petit Na ſ⸗ 
feler in 
Auguſt. 
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Month, the chief of which I ſhall only 
juſt mention, viz. 
Fondant of Breſt. Caſſolet. 
Robine. Callio Roſat. 
Poir de Roſe. Le Boucher, Cc. 


Pears ripe in September. 


The Groſs The Groſs Ruſſelet differs from the 
my "” i: ſmall one juſt deſcrib'd, by being thicker 
get. and ſhorrer, the Skin not quite ſo poliſh'd, 
tember. but more ſpotted, is ſomething later, and 
the Juice not quite ſo delicious. This is 
one of the Trees that is apt to grow Groſs 
and not to bear well, and ſo has need of 
thoſe Corrections that are preſcribed for 

thoſe Kind of Trees. 
The Doy- The Doyenne or Dean Pear comes in 
. latter End of the laſt Month, or be. 
ripe in the ginning of this, and being ſomething ſooner 
— than the Burgamot, juſt obtains a Place 
tember. in this Collection. It is a pretty large 
| Pear, more long than round, of a greeniſh 
Yellow, but not a very high Flavour: Ir 
has a ſweet Juice, with a little Musk, but 
: muſt 
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muſt be eat as ſoon as ever it is ripe, it 
being when very yellow and fall ripe the 
worſt of Pears. 


The Autumn or Engliſh Bergamot ſuc- The En- 


ceeds next in this Collection of Pears, and 


to a very good Purpoſe, both in reſpect atk in 


to its Goodneſs as well as Antiquity, it — 
being not improbable, but that it has been 
an Inhabitant of this Iſland ever ſince the 
Time Julius Ceſar conquer'd it. Poſſi- 
bly it was the AHrian Pear of Virgil 


Quod 4 Syrid tranſlata fuiſſet) lay 


ſome Commentators, and was as may. be 
deducted from thence, Part of the Furni- 
ture of the once celebrated and famous 
Gardens of Alcinons. However, be that 
aS it will, it is well known to have all the 

good Qualities that can be found in aPear, 
— has no bad ones. It does well either 
on a Quince or Free- Stock, according as 
the Soil is, heavy for the Quince, but light 
for the Free · Stock, and though not quite 
ſo large, is better on a Dwarf or Stand 
than a Wall. 


I 3 | The 
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The Swifs The Pear next akin to the foregoing 


 ÞPeoroamot 


5 


rize in is the Swiſs Bergamot, which on Account 
>-piem- of its being finely ſtrip'd, ought to be 
beginning brought in amongſt this Collection, theſe 
3 Streaks appear both in the Wood as well 
as the Fruit, and tis pity this Kind is not 
more propagated than. it is, there being 
little Difference as to the Goodneſs of 
either of them, they both have a flat 
Shape, the Eye or Crown ſinking hollow 
in, the Stalk, ſhort and ſmall, the Skin 
when very ripe a little Yellowiſh. 
The herte The Verte Longue, otherwiſe by ſome 
7». Sep- call'd the Moule Bouche, is deſerib'd by 
n, thoſe few Words in irs Name as to Shape 
nin, of and Colour. It! bears excellently well, 
Oct oder. eſpecially on a Free · Stock, and on a dry 
Soil is a good Pear, having a ſoſt melting 
Pulp, but in moiſt Soils is good for no- 
thing. What chiefly recommends it is, 


| that it bears the moſt Fruit of any Tree 
The Buree | 


4 toy We have, the Ambret excepted: 
ripe Sep- I reſerve the Burce de Roy to bring 
tember or 


berinning up the Rear of the September Pears. It 
of Ty claims equal Merit with, and in ſome De- 


grees 


ee eee ee 
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grees excels any other yet named, or to 
be named; and I muſt confeſs, my ſelf 
much at a Loſs which to give the Prefe- 
rence to, this or the Bergamot: For 
though this be the larger, the Bergamor 
has the richer Taſte. It is ſo well known, 
that I need not deſcribe it ; though this 
ought to be added for its Commendation, 
that it will ſucceed on any Stock, either 
Free or Quince ; but in regard that the 
Wood is weak, ſcarce able to ſupport its 
Fruit, the Free- Stock ſeems to be the 
moſt to be preferr'd. 


The Pears ripe at or about this Time, 


are the Pendar, Salviati, Pour Sans Pe- 
pin, and many others of the preceding 
Month. 


Pears ripe in October. 


I19 


This Month abounds with many good The rw» 
Pears, both the Meſſieurs Jeanes deſerve a _— 
Place in the Fruit-Garden, on Account of » 
their Juice, which is very much ſugar'd, 
and though both gritty are very valua- 

| I 4 | ble 
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ble. The Golden Kind comes the ſooneſt, 
and the Grey will keep longeſt. 
25 4 The Veſt Longue Pear ſtrip'd, is much of 
ge ie the Nature and Goodneſs with the com- 
ber mon Veſt Longue, being a Pear chiefly 
Valuable for its Beauty. I don't remem- 
ber ever to have ſeen above one of 
them, and that was ſome Years ago in 
one of the Kitchin-Gardens at Hampton- 
Court, but if I remember right it is not 
ſo good a Bearer as the plain one: How- 
eyer, one or two ought to be introduc'd 
amongſt the Collections of the Cüͤͤrious, 
and to be propagated more than it is a- 
mongſt Nurſery Men. 
The Gren The Green Sugar Pear is rather round 
Odd than long, about as large as the common 
ber, Bergamot, of an excellent ſugar'd Taſte, 
for which Reaſon it is much eſteem'd by 
the Curious. It is a Tree that bears a 
great many, and has been a long Time in 
England (though probably brought to us 
from France) for I have ſeen Trees there 
of a hundred Vears old, the Name de- 
notes the Colour and Taſte of the Fruit. 
It 
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It is a good Pear, but is much exceeded 
by theſe that follow. 

The Marquis or Marchioneſs pretty 7, 
much reſembles the Blanquet, or ſome of in Odo. 
theſmaller Sorts of Bonchretiens on a good 
rich moiſt Soil, is near as large as moſt Bon- 
chretiens are, but the Shape is much hand- 
ſomer, the Head is flat, little eyed, the 
Crown funk inwards, big Belly'd, but re- 
gularly ſloping towards the Tail, which 
is indifferent long, thick bent and hollow 
ſet, the Skin flak'd a little with red, the 
Palp very buttery, and ought indeed on 
all Accounts to be one of the firſt Value a- 
mongſt the Catalogue of Pears, eſpecially 
thoſe ripe at this Time. 

The Creſanne Bergamot was very much The Ber- 
eſteem'd by her late Majeſty Queen Ann, g * 


Creſanne 


if that will make any Addition to its rips latter 
Worth. It is large and round, greyiſh, 1+ 
but grows yellower in ripening, diſſolves 
in the Month, has a fine Sugar Pulp, and 
Briskneſs very agreeable to the Palate, is 
indeed one of the beſt Pears that either 


this or apy other Seaſon affords, 
I cloſe 
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The 3ezi I Cloſe the Pears of this Month with a b 
n Deſcription of the Bezi de la Mot, which ti 
reſembles the Ambret that is much bet- h 
ter known, only that it is more ſpotted r; 


with red Spots; the Pear would be of 8 
more Eſteem than it is, were it not that 


there are now ſo many better Pears to n 

rival it. 1 

There are ſome other Pears that are n 

not bad, were it not for many good ones is 

that eclipſe them this Month, vzz. b 

| arts > 1 

The Rouſſeline Swans Egg excellent, li 

Poir de Vigne Lan ſao, Sc. p 

Pears ripe in November. r 

| if 

LEſpine The Winter Thorn is an excellent Pear, a 
D4yver and hath the Honour to be a Contempo- a; 
1born rte rary with the Ambret, Chaſſery, and the tk 
5 St. Germain; it is doubtleſsly ſo named mn 
from the Thornineſs of the Boughs, which v 

is not common to grafted Trees but only t 


this and the Ambret: Tis ſomewhat of a 
longiſh Shape, has a Sattin Skin and is 
between 
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between Green and White; it has a very 
tender buttery Pulp, an agreeable Taſte, 
ſweet Juice and admirably pcrtum'd, does 
rather better on a Free than a I 
Stock. 

The Ambret is a very pretty Fruit, but 22 


not ſo large as the Winter Thorn, though 


1 23 


het Pear 
ripe in 


in all other Reſpects as good; but what Never: 


makes this Pear of Value to the World, 

is the great Quantity of Fruit it always 

bears, for which Reaſon I would recom- 
mend this Pear to any Body that has bur 
little Wall-Room, rather than any Winter 
Pear I know of: The Tree grows thick 
and thorney as the Winter Thorn does ; 
the Fruit is roundiſh and has a curious 
ſugar d Juice, but better on a Quince than 
a Free-Stock ; it has a whiter Look and 
a more delicate Tafte on a light Ground 
than on a heavy, where it is more ſpotted 
and grey: This Pear deſerves a South 
Wall, the Wood being ſmall and weak; 


it is ſeldom | RX for Dwarfs or Stand- 
ards. 


Monſicur 


e mt © — 
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— Monſieur de la Quiutinie makes ſome 
rem Difficulty in diſtinguiſhing this Pear from 
3 the Ambret, but in my Opinion there is 

none. The Fruit, the Wood, and the na- 

tural Growth of the Tree, are Diſtinctions 

plain enough one from another; they are 
indeed ſomething ſharp alike, but the 
Chaſſery is longer and larger than the 
other. This is an exellent Pear and it 

comes amongſt many very choice ones, 

has ſcarce any Rival; this Pear requires bet 

a good Wall, for it does not make a good ta 
Dwarf, at leaſt we ſeldom try it that 

Way. | nel 

The Vir: The Virgoulee is a Pear that has been 
be long in Eſteem ; of a true Pear Shape, a ly 
vember. Yellow but delicious Pulp, green on the Fre 
out · ſide when gather'd, but turns yellow- 

- iſh afterwards; it has the Misfortune to D 
drop off before it be well ripe, and to I che 
contract the Taſte of the Straw or what - Fo 

ever elſe it be laid upon, for which Rea - ** 

ſon, though tis very neceſſary to lay the 

Straw or Fern or ſome ſoft Matter for I "P 

them to fall on, to preſerve them from big 

bruiſing, 


Sc SSS F 
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bruiſing, yet it ought not to remain there 


7 long, but to be remov'd immediately to 
is MW Shelves of clean dry Oak made for that 
a. I Purpoſe; the Yellownels and Juicinels of 
ns I the Pulp is ſuch, that when the Virgolee is 
* par d and has contracted no ill Taſte, tis 


he ia my Opinion a moſt excellent Pear, but 
he the St. Germain will ſtill maintain its Poſt 
it ainſt all che Pears of this Month. This 
s, IM Virgolee requires a good Wall, though it is 
es © ſometimes planted on Dwarts, but I think 
dg no great Purpoſe. 

I give the St. Germain the preemi- 74, 5. 
nence, though laſt fer down, to all the Germain 
en MW Pears that this Month produces, not on- in No- 2 

a h on account of the Goodneſs of the ember. 
ne Wl Fruit, but alſo. as it keeps long, and is a 
v. Tree that will do either for a Wall or 
to Dwarf; all which put together, makes it 
to che moſt valuable Winter Pear we have: 
t- For though ſome that are before nam d 
a. re equal to it in Taſte, yet the, moſt of 
y them require a Wall either to ſupport or 
ripen them; this Pear is long and pretty 
m big at the further End, the Colour Green 


Py | at 
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at firſt, but a litt e ſpotted, the Wood of 
this Tree is remarkable enough to the 
Curious; the Fruit grows Yellow as it 
ripens, the Pulp is very tender but ſome. 
thing gritty, the Taſte admirable good ] 
think, though ir has the Smack of the 
Lemon; it requires a Soil moderately 
moiſt, and does beſt on a Free- Stock. A 
good Way to improve this Fruit on 2 
Dwarf is, for Gentlemen that have a 


great many large Trees that they don't 


make great Account of, to cut them down 
and new graft them, with this Pear, the 
Buree or Bergamot, and I will aſſure them 
they will not repent their Coſt; they'll 
bear well in three or four Vears, and will 
produce Fruit as large and as good as any 
againſt a Wall, and in great Abundance, as 
has ſome Years ago been experienced in 
his Majeſty's Gardens at Hampton Court 
with great Succeſs. 

The beſt Way to have theſe Pears in 


Perfection, is to gather them ſomething 


Green, and laying of them four or five 
Days in a Heap to ſweat, ſtore them in 
a Place 
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a Place that is neither hot nor cold, and 


where the Air may not come to ſhrivel 


them. 

There arg other Pears which ſome * 
ple like, that ripen this Mouth, of which 
I ſhall only give a Liſt, being afraid that 
the deſcribing them will take up too much 
Room: beſides, thoſe already mention'd 
are ſufficient for rac Gentleman 8 Table. 


petit Oin, St. Andrew makes a 
Louis Bone, good Dwarf, 
LA Beai de Cuiſſey Le St. n 
Spanith een 


1 


Pears ripe in December. 


Beſides the Germain and ſeveral other 
Pears of the preceding Month that ate 
yet in great Perfection, there ſucceeds the 
Colmar and ſome others. to furniſh the 
Tables of the Curious this laſt Month 
likewiſe. 

The Colmar is à moſt excellent Pear 1 
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Th Col- 
rie 


valing the Winter Bonchretien, to which ir # De- 


ember, 


0 | has in nuary. 
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The St. 
Martial 
Pear ripe 
in De- 
cember, 
January, 
Ge 
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has ſome ſort of Reſemblance, and from 
whence it is ſuppos'd to have its Original: 
It has a large flat Head, ſunk pretty hol. 
low in, though towards the Middle being 
the Belly, it is larger than the Head, 
which diſtinguiſhes it from the Bonchreti- 
en; the Stalk. is ſhort and thick, generally 
crooked by the Weight of the Fruit; the 
Wood is of a dark Brown ſpeck'd with 
whitiſh Spots. It requires the beſt South 
aſpected Wall you can give it, for we never 
truſt it in Zng/and either for Dwarf, Eſpa- 


lier, or Standard; the Fruit ſhould be uſed 


in the ſame Manner as the St. Germain 
to keep it from wrinkling, and then it will 
laſt till the End of March: Its Maturity 
is not known by its turning Yellow, ſo 
ſo much as by its yielding to the Impreſ- 
ſion of the Thumb. 

In peruſing Monſieur de Ia Quintinie's 
Collection of Pears, I do not find the 
St. Martial at leaſt by that Name, neither 
has it till within this fifteen or ſixteen 
Years been much propagated or known 
in England: The late noble and moſt 
publick 
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publick ſpirited Encourager of Arts and 
Sciences, eſpecially Gardening, his Grace 
the Duke of Montague was one of the 
firſt Perſons that had them in his Gardens 
at Ditton, from whence they have been 
propagated into ſome of the Nurſeries 
about London and in the Country. It is 
of the Size and Shape of the Bonchreticn, 
but free from its Faults, of a bright Straw- 
Colour with ſome Black Spots; the Pulp 
is ſugary and juicy, and has a very 
vinous Taſte; it requires as all theſe 
later Pears do, one of the beſt Aſpects 
you have, and then 'tis a Fruit much 
elteem'd. | 

The Bonchretien D' Hyver or Winter „ „ 
Bonchretien, is doubtleſs ſo call'd from a 1, Ben- 
peculiar good Quality it has of not rot- , 


Pear ri 
ting at the Heart, but beginning its decay — 
from the Exteriour Part. This Pear ;; — 
equals, if not excells, any Fruit yet named o- 

as to Antiquity ; bur as to its Goodnels, 

is rival'd both by the Colmar and St. Mar- 

tial, that are his Contemporaries. It is a 


Pear ſo well known, that I need not go 
_— about 
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about to deſcribe: it; but it muſt be noted, 
that the ſeveral Kinds of them that are 
ripe about this Time, are only one and 
the ſame, alter'd as they ſometimes are 
by the Difference of Soils, Aſpects, and 
Seaſons, all which confound our Nurſery- 
Men, ſo as that they would fain perſuade 
us, that there are an endleſs Progeny of 
Bonchretiens. I need but juſt mention that 
this Tree requires one of the beſt Walls 
we can afford it, and does better on 2 
Quince than a Free-Stock; yet whoever 
has a generous Soil and Room enough for 
it to run, would do well to graft or rather 
bud it on a Free- Stock, eſpecially in Eng- 
land, ſince J have ſeen one of theſe Trees 
thus propagated, growing againſt the End 
of a Houſe that has been thirty Feet wide 
and thirty Feet high, which is nine hun- 
dred Feet ſuperficial, and wonderfully full 
of large Fruit. 
The Buzi The Bugi or Eaſter Bergamot is a Fruit 
— that keeps the longeſt of any other. The 
laſts from Shape of it is not unlike che common Ber- 


Decem- 
ber ro gamot, bur the Colour is not like it (tho 


March. 1 an 
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an ingenious Practitioner in Gardening has 
ſo put it down.) Inſtead of a dark it has a 
raw greeniſh Coat, ſpeckled with little 
Grey Specks, which become Yellow as 
they ripen ; the Pulp is both tender and 
firm, and eats pretty ſhort; ſhould be 
gathered green, and order'd as was before 
directed in the St. Germain; it has a 
Smack of Soweriſhneſs, which ought to 
be help'd by Sugar, and is chiefly valua- 
ble for outlaſting all thoſe of its Kind: Ir 
is a Pear that has been in England ſome 
time, there being one againſt ſome of the 
Buildings at Hampton Court, that were 
erected as tis ſaid by Queen Eligabeth, 
and the Tree appears to be of that Age. 
There are now four or five Pears for 
Baking or Stewing which are excellent, 
the Poir d' Livre, Golden Bell, Engliſh 
Warden, Parkinſon's Warden, but above 
all, the Cadillac, for that noble Redneſs 
it has when bak'd excells any yet nam'd. 
There are ſeyeral other Pears both 
for Eating and Baking that are in Per- 
a in theſe Months, a Catalogue 
K 2 only 
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Pears in 
Seaſon in 
Decem- 
ber, Janu- 
ary, 0%, 
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only of which, I-ſhall preſent to the curi- 
ous Reader, leaſt 1 ſhould t tire him with 
Deſcriptions. 


The Amador, Paſtourelle, 


Grand Fremont, Poir d' Reaville, 
Frank Real, Ruſſelet q Hyver, 


Citron d' Hyver, Portaile, 
Double Flower, Carmelite. 


But thoſe above deſcribed, are as many 


as any Body can allow Walls for, few | 
of theſe being fit for Dwarfs here in 


England. 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Apples. 


Owevyer ſome Countries excell us 
in other Kinds of Fruit, yet we 


| may juſtly claim the Preeminence in this 
of Apples, it being a Fruit particularly 


adapted 


e 
mm 
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adapted to this Region and Climate, being 
between the two Extreams of Heat and 
Cold, and therefore more proper for them 
than the more warm and ſoutherly Parts 
of [taly, Spain, and France, or the more 
northerly and inclement Regions of Ger- 


many, Muſcouy, &c. And it is worthy 


Note, that there is little or no Kernel- 
Fruit beyond the Line. 

The French indeed ( who would fain 
be the firſt in every thing) will ſcarce 
allow us here in England, to have any 
Fruit that is valuable, but what comes 
from them: And though there are ſome 
good Sorts of Fruit in the Countries over- 
againſt us of Normandy and Brittany, &c. 
and perhaps ſome about Paris, yet what 
are their Couſinots, Orgerans, Francatuſes, 
Fennilets, Calvilles, Haute Bontes, and a 


bundance more hard Names compared 
with our Permains, Gilliflowers, Pippins, 


Reynets, and the like, not to mention 
the Nonpareil, and the ſeveral Sorts of 
Ruſſetings, concerning the Original of 
which they would needs contend with us? 

= Though 
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Though there are ſome Trees of this Kind 


of aboye a hundred Years Standing in 
England; yet ſuch is the natural Arro- 


gance of thoſe People, that when they 
can but once get Poſſeſſion of any Fruit 
and put one of their cramp Names on it, 
it is immediately their own; and ſo like 
a Crow, they ſtrut with Feathers borrow- 
ed out of other People's Caps. But be 
this as it will, I have choſe ſuch Apples 
out of both Collections as I take to be 
moſt valuable for the Table, Kitchen, 
and Conſervatory; not concerning my 
ſelf with Cyder-Apples that more proper- 
ly belong to another Head. 
The Jan. The Juneting or Jenneting is a ſmall 
rr * yellowiſh Apple, red on one fide. If plant- 
June. ed, is ripe at the End of June, from 
| whence it takes its Name, and though 
ſmall, is indeed a pretty Fruit for early 
Variety. 
The Pom. The Pomroy or King Apple ripens near 
7 = a8 ſoon as the other, and though not ſo 
t. beautifully colour d, » is bigger and much 
N taſte. 
The 
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The Maudlin or Magdalen Apple e Mar” 


comes the next in our Liſt. It is a fair 17e 
and beautiful Fruit, yellow and ſtrip'd “. 
with Red, early ripe, ofa delicate Taſte, 

ſweet Scent, generally cat off the Tree; 

and the Truth is, that this, and all theſe o- 

ther early Apples ſhould be one of each ar 

leaſt planred againſt a Wall, which makes 

them much fairer, though I muſt confeſs 

not the better taſted. 

The Frank Ranbourge is a large French L Frank 
Apple, with red Streaks over its Coat, bourge. 
the Shape is broadiſh, is pretty early, and 
being good in Sweetmeats, merits a Place 
in the Garden. 

The Red and White Calville are both rz. n-4 
large longiſh Apples, of a good vinous L,. 
Taſte, ſome Red and ſome of a White | 
Pulp; the White is reckon'd of the moſt 
delicious Taſte, but both are very good 
though the White is eſteem'd the beſt. | 

The Golden Pippin is well known, and Tu 


* 


indeed the French own it, to be of Eng- — 

liſh Extraction; is of a longith Form, yel- 

low as Gold, the Juice thereof is very 
ſweet, 
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ſweet, the Skin (eſpecially where expos'd 
to the Sun) i is often freckled with Yellow 
Spots; 'tis certainly the moſt ancient as 
well as moſt excellent Apple that is. 

The Pome d' Api is likewiſe of antique 
Date; much valued for its Colour being a 
brisk Red, the Juice ſoft and ſugar'd, and 
not ſubject to that Smell which Apples 
often contract by lying long, eſpecially 
the Golden Pippin. The Tree is a good 
Bearer, and the Fruit is not ſubject to be 
ſhaken off by the Concuſſion of the high 
Winds; and it muſt be obſerv'd, that the 
longer they hang on the Tree the better 
their Colour is. 

The Nonpareil ſhall bring up the Rear 
in this Liſt of Apples, being a Fruit ſo de- 
ſervedly valued for the Briſkneſs of its 
Taſte, the lovely Ruſſet of its Coat, ſo 
much improv'd if expos'd to the Sun, that 


even the Colour equals the fineſt Ruſſets, 


and the Taſte is incomparably better. 
This Apple is no Sranger in England; 
though it might have its Original from 
France, yet there are Trees of them about 

the 
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the Aſhtonsin Oxfordſhire, of about ahun- 
dred Vears old, which (as they have it by 
Tradition) was firſt brought out of France 
and planted by a Jeſuit in Queen Mary 
or Queen Elizabeth's Time. The great 
Improvement that is made to the Bearing 
of this Fruit as well as Golden Peppin on 
Paradiſe Stocks is well known, and their 
beautiful Aſpects in Pots and in the mid- 
dle of a Deſert, has been the Glory of 
one of the moſt generous Encouragers of 
Gardening this Age has produced, I mean 
the Right Honourable the Lord Ca/?le- 
main. 5 

I ſhall trouble my Reader with no more 
Deſcriptions of Apples, thoſe I have 
mention'd being the chief I have met with, 
but the following Catalogue however may 


not be amiſs for him to peruſe, as they 


are eſteem d by ſome Perſons. 
July Flower, Herefordſhire, 
Kentiſh pi White Permain, 
Kerton A P Ms Golden Monday, 
Holland Pippin, Pearſon's Pippin, 


Golden 
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Golden Renner, John Apple or 


Summer p _ Deux-Ans, 
Queen's {* man, Haryey Apple, 
Lones, Burt aboye all for Bak- 


Golden Doucet, ing, Dr. Bernard's 
Quince Apple, Apple. 


AN NPI ONES, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Cherries. 
HE Cherry Tree rightly contends 


for the Precedence to all other Fruit, 
in reſpect to its Earlineſs, it being the firſt 


of the Arboreſcent or Tree-Fruit that ap- 


pears to welcome in the approaching Sea- 
ſon of Fruit. 

Thoſe who have wrote concerning 
Gardening, tell us, that Cherries came 
originally from Ceraſinite a Maritime 
City of Cappadocia, from whence Lucul- 
lus brought them after rhe Mzthradra- 
tick War into Italy, which (a learned Au- 

| thor 
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thor obſerves) ſo generally pleas'd there, 
and were ſo eaſily propagated in all Cli- 
mates, that within the Space of an hun- 
dred Years having travell'd Weſtward 
from the Roman Conqueſts, they grew 
common as far as the Rhine, and ſo pais'd 
over into Britain. 

But not to beſtow too much Time in 
this Introduction, there are about a dozen 
Sorts of this Fruit valuable, a Catalogue 
of which I ſhall preſent my Reader with, 
as they ſtand in the Lift, either for their 
Earlineſs of Ripening or Goodneſs. 

The ſmall May firſt ripe requires a 

good Wall to expedite ir. 
May Duke of two Kinds, one in Per- 
ſection in May and June, the other in 
July and Auguſt; is an excellent Fruit, and 
bears well againſt a Wall, ſhap'd like the 
Flanders but larger. One ought to plant 
as many of this Kind of Cherries as of 
all the reſt, becauſe it comes alone and 
ſooner than any other. 
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May 


Cherry. 


May Duke 
Churr). 


Several 


Sorts of 


There are about ſeven Sorts of Heart- jggar:;: 


Cherries all very good, but I place the 
Lukeward 


or Heat 


Cherries. 
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Lukeward foremoſt, being the beſt of 
Cherries, the bleeding Heart next, very 
good and remarkable enough for a Tear 
or Drop that hangs at the End of it. The 
Gaſcoigne is alſo very good, and ſome- 
thing earlier than either of the others. 
The Black, Amber, Red and White Hearts, 
are all diſtinguiſhable from one another on- 
ly by their Colours, but are much inferior 
to the firſt three mention'd. 

The Carnation Cherry is a moſt deli- 
cate Fruit cither for the Table or Con- 
ſervatory, but is no extraoadinary Bearer, 


However, one or two ought to be plant- 


ed for its charming Variety. 

The Morella or Milan Cherry are now 
in as great Eſteem as the richeſt Cherry 
that grows, as well for the Table as the 
Conſervatory, for being eat with Sugar 
they are very valuable. The Trees are 
well known to be great Bearers, and will 
proſper ſo well againſt a North Wall, that 
I adviſe the Planting one whole Wall; let 
it take up a Dozen or two of Trees cn- 


tirely with them. 


A Gen- 
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A Gentleman of Eſzx, tells me, that - Dung th 


he has a Kind of Cherry that is perfectly n 
Green in his Garden, which I have endea- 
your'd to get increas'd in ſome of our Nur- 
ſeries about London, viz. at Mrs. Oram's 
in Brompton-lane, and I hear that her 
Neighbour Mr. Blind has had ſome of the 
Cuttings ſome Years. 

All theſe Cherries are budded or grafted !r5ar 
on Cherry-Stocks, cither taken out of the * har 
Woods, or rais'd from Stones; but the lat- r4/eChrr- 
ter are the beſt. The common Black. 
Cherry Stone is what is moſt us'd and ap- 
prov'd of for grafting or budding on, 


which ſhould be performed within a Foot 


* of the Ground even ſor a ſtandard Tree, 

of as T ſhall note more at large in another 

© Pace. 

% Standard Cherries bear much better than 7% 


Erries 


© IB Dwarf Cherries do; for which Reaſon, it :;- 3.4 

is adviſeable to plant a Standard Cherry? 

between every Pear or Peach Tree round 

F your Walls, but not many Dwarfs, ſince 

Peaches, Winter-Pears and Plums are pro- 

per for that Purpoſe. And, as it is ob- 
ſeryvable, 
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ſervable, that Cherries when planted az 
Dwarfs in the open Air, never bear ſo 
well as Standards do, I rather direct the 
Planter to have his Cherries all of half 
Standards, that is, thoſe that branch out x 


about four Foot high. 
The Rea- The Reaſons why Standard Cherie 
— (or indeed any other Standard Fruit) beat 
Tree 4:7 better than Dwarfs do, is that the Sap in 
ter than a its Sublimation and Aſcent is more rari. 
Dwarf fy'd and ſtrippd of thoſe Crudities tha 
would otherwiſe be of no other -Uſe ty 
the Tree, than to put forth Boughs and 
Leaves: And I muſt own, I am not able 
ro comprehend (amongſt many other 
Myſteries the curious Philoſophers and 
Virtuoſo's of this Age involve us in) hoy 
there ſhould be two Sorts of Sap unmix'd 
one with another, that ſhould go one to 
the Production of Fruit, and the other to 
the Production of Branches and Leaves: 
This, I ſay, as well as that Circulation 
they would contend for, is to me very 
myſterious. And I rather think, that the 
Superfluity of the Sap, after it has done 
its 
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irs Office in the Formation of the Boughs, 
Leaves and Fruit, perſpires through the 
Leaves, and evaporates into the Air, which 
is the Occaſion that all woody Situations 
are damper than others. Bur this I leave 
for the more Curious to explain. 

It may not be amiſs in this Place to 
add as to Cherries, that ſome oi themi be 


planted in North Aſpects, in order to 
have them late : But of this and the Ar- 
ticle above-mention'd, I ſhall fay more in 
another Place, when I come to treat of 
the Accelerating and Retarding of Fruit. 


CHAS XX 


9 Vines. The Situation and Soil proper 
for them, &c. 


'Lrhough I have in the Beginning of 
this Treatiſe given ſome general 
Directions for the Situation and Soil pro- 


per 
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per for Fruit-Gardens, Sc. yet as the 
Vine in many Caſes requires a very dif. 
ferent Management from all other Fruit. 
Trees, I ſhall in the enſuing Chapters ſet 
down what has occurr'd to me either in 
Books or, Practice, for the Culture of a 
Fruit ſo much deſired, and ſo little un- 
derſtood. | 

Ler a proper Choice be made of a light 
Sandy or Chalky Ground, not too rich, 
nor yet very poor; if it be a little Stony 
on the Surface, it is not to be rejected 
And for its Situation I would chuſe (if I 
could have a certain Choice) that Side or 
Declivity of a Hill lying to the South 
or South-Eaſt, which if favour'd with o- 
ther Hills ſomewhat higher, cloath'd with 
Wood on the North North-Eaſt, and 
North-Weſt, will be ſo much the better 
for the breaking the Severity of thoſe pe- 
riſhing Quarters. 

The Soil ſhould be light, having a Bot- 
tom of Chalk or Gravel under a Surface 
of about two Foot deep, and free from 


Springs; ſor it cannot be too hot or too 
dry, 
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dry, provided the Ground be not in its 
own Nature fo very barren, that nothing 


will grow upon it, which is diſcoverable 


in that no Herbage, Brambles, Sc. will 
thrive there. 
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But if it be given to Brambles, it is n of 8 


greatly preferable for all Sorts of Fruits 
to any other Soils, how much richer ſoe- 
yer they are ; for molt certain it is ( as an 
ingenious Author on this Subject has it) 
There is no Plant whatever ſo connatura} 
to Fruit-Trees, and to the Vine eſpecial. 
ly, as this humble and repent Shrub js, 
whilſt moiſt cold four Land, produces only 
Gorze, Furze, and other Trumpery, the 
certain Sign and Indication of its Moroſe- 
neſs and ill Qualities: But thoſe who ſhall 
pleaſe ro take Notice of the Places in 
which Brambles moſtly flouriſh, being ge. 
nerally in the dryeſt Banks, hilly and hot 
ſtony Places, will eaſily infer how much 
they reſemble the Vine, though the Pa. 
rallel may well extend to Fruits in this 
particular. True it is, they will come up 


L and 


Properdo, 
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and flouriſh in moiſt wet Places alſo; but 
it is in the other, that they proſper more 
kindly, bear goodly Fruits, and in moſt 
Plenty; which ſhould particularly direct 
all thoſe that plant on cold heavy Soils, 
to take out the natural Clod about two 
Foot deep, and four or five Foot ſquare, 
and put in ſome of the good Mold as ſhall 

be hereafter more certainly directed. 
That 1 have inſiſted on this Rematk 
of having a chalky and gravelly Bottom, 
is the Reſult of my own Obſervations for 
many Years (incited thereto by ſome 
good Authors on this Subject ;) having al 
ways found it to be true, that in chalky 
Lands eſpecially (and the fame may be 
ſaid of Gravel, which is not Springy or 
Spawy) Grapes in particular are the lat: 
geſt and ſweeteſt of any; and that parti- 
cularly Weſtwards, where that Bottom is 
in moſt Plenty, we dare challenge even 
Paris it ſelf to excel us; as well we may 
alſo on the ſame Account on our Grayel- 
ly Soils about 7 wittenham, Sheen, Thi. 
| - fileworth, 
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fleworth, Richmond, and ſeveral other 
Places about London, of which * Sir 
William Temple has ſo long ago left us, 
(and that with great Reaſon) ſuch excel- 
lent Marks of his Approbation and Eſteem. 

But that I may not loſe my View of 
the Perſon of whoſe Friendſhip I have {3 


had ſuch Proof, the Reverend Mr. Only BY to th 


of Cotte ſinorèe in Rutland (lometime ſince 


deceas'd:) From him I have often heard, Gardiner, 


that ſome Grapes and other Fruit, taſted 
by him in ſeveral Places on and near the 
Weſtern Downs, whoſe Bottom is of the 
fame Kind with thoſe mention'd before, 
that they were at leaſt equal, if not more 
excellent than any he ever taſted abroad; 

whoſe Teſtimony I mention, in that he' 
was known to be one of the moſt Curious 

Loyers of Gardening that this or any o- 

ther Age has produced, and the Gardens 
where he taſted them, were at too great 

2 Diſtance from his own Native Soil to 

make him Partial. 


P rid. Sir William Temple's Efay en Gardening 
L 2 Bur 
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Pa But to return, if the Land has lain « MI it 
about pre- good while in repoſe, and not of many Ml V 
wy, ihe Years exhauſted by the Plow or Spade, fr 
| where the green Swarth covers thoſe gen. Ml U 
tle Riſings, there make Choice of your Ml Y* 
Soil (and Situation too) if agrecable to ſl be 
your main Scheme; but let it not be too ft 
much expos'd to the Rudeneſs of tle 


Weather, and in the Month of ly whe lp 
the Earth is very dry and combuſtible, WM 4 
and where 'tis very cruſty, diſpoſe the wl 
Turfs in ſmall Heaps, burn and ſpred il N 
the Aſhes over the Land, as it is practise 2 
in the Downs Weſtward (which I taken de 
be ſome of the beſt Soil for Fruit in EW © 
gland) and in December or Januar) toi * 
lowing, either trench it in, if it be the ſor 
Place where your Plantation is to be, u oth 
otherwiſe plow up the Ground, and mi g 
the Aſhes all together, and then cam e 
it to the Border where it is to be us bef 


A Earth and you will have a moſt excellent Mix 
24e, ture for Vines, either newly planted, oil fb) 


cellent for 


as and elſe renew'd, wherever the old Earth is cx 
2 9711 


, Frais. haulted or worn out; and with this Eart 


1 


4 
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it is, that I would adviſe all Planters of 
Vines, and indeed of other Fruits, to re- 
freſh and drels their Borders, for once or 
twice at two or three Ycars diſtance, as 
you ſee your Ground. wear out ; always 
remembring to change your Dreſſes as 
they do in Corn Lands. 

Sea-Sand is likewiſe a very excellent > 
ſpirituous Mixture for Vines, as well 
as other Fruit-Trees, eſpecially Peaches, 
where it can be had in proper Quantities 
and near at Hand. There is ſomething 
in all Kinds of Fruit that require the moſt 
yolatiliz'd and briſkeſt Compoſt (as well 
as Flowers, ) that tis hard for any Planter 
to err in his Endeavours to procure rea- 
ſonable Quantities of this, as well as the 
other fore-mention'd Kinds. 

To proceed, the chicf Reaſon why 1 7% Red. 
would have that Declivity and Aſpect ts 3 
before-mention'd; as being moſt fit for 2 

clination 
our Purpoſe; is, that Hills are not 5. 
ſubject to morning Fogs and infectious 29's: 
Miſts as lower Grounds are; beſides; flat 
Lands do not enjoy the Benefit of the Ri- 
L 3 fing 


ſuer d. or Situation, as being the beſt or moſt 
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ſing Sun ſo ſoon as higher Grounds do, 
nor does it ſtay ſo long on them in the 
Evening, ſo that there are ſome precious 
Hours in the Day loſt; and it is fit! 
ſhould remark, that it is in this, that other 
Countries excel us, ſince theſe generous 
Plants do above all Things affect Heat, 
and a Sublimity of Situation ( provided 
they be well defended from Winds) as is 
viſible to thoſe that ſee them growing on 
the Declivity of Rocks, and elevated 
Places in the Cape of Good Hope or elle- 
where; and eſpecially after the Fruit is 
form'd and approaching its Maturity, 
Vines particularly, never complain of too 
much Hear or Drought, but extend their 
Roots into the Chaſms and Clefts of the 
Rocks, there imbibing a well digeſted Salt 
that impregnates it with ſuch generow 
Juices. | 

I know how much I ſhall be blam d in 
endeavouring to confine all Lovers of 
Gardening to this or that particular Soil 


Advantagious ; nor indeed do I ever do 


I ll 
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it in relation to Gardening in general ; 
but there is methinks ſo great a Satis- 
faction in a well ſituated Fruit-Garden, in 
reſpect to its Security and other Advan- 
tages, that I hope my Reader will excule 
me in pleading hard for it, and that ir be 
not confin'd to this or that particular 
Part or Quarter of the Houſe or Garden, 
but be rather detach'd and ſet apart at 
any reaſonable Diſtance : And this not 
altogether on Account of its Proſperity, 
but for its Privacy, where being well 
wall'd in, and ſecur'd from Thieves and 
other impertinent . Perſons, the Owner 
may retire with his peculiar Friends, and 
may there enjoy the ſweeteſt and moſt 
eminent Repaſts that Providence in this 
ſublunary State affords us. For I muſt 
allo beg Leave to ſay (in Addition to 
what is juſt now ſet down) that one of 
the greateſt Faults in all our Eugliſb 
Pleaſure-Gardens is in the walling them 
in, thereby immuring ones ſelf from 
Proſpet in the firſt Place, expoſing 
your Fruit to every one that walks there, 

L 4 and 
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and which is a Fault as remarkable as 
any, when they are thus wall'd there 


can be no Shade, which is allow'd to 


be one of the greateſt Pleaſures of a 
Garden ; but this will be more proper 
to diſcuſs in another Place. From this 
general View of the Soil and Situation, 
proper for Vineyards and Fruit Gardens, 
let us proceed to the Particulars to be ob- 
ſerv'd therein. 


GHAP. AA. 


Some general Directions about Plant. 
ing, there being cautions againſt the 
Planting of Fruit. Trees, Vines, &c. 
in too rich or too deep a Soil. 


Mongſt the ſeveral Errors that haye 
been committed in Planting Fruit- 
Trees for many Years, that of Planting 
in too rich and too deep Soil, ſeems to 
be (under the Notion of extraordinary 
Care) 


* 


to 


Ay 


re) 
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Care) of the worſt Conſequence ; for 


though it may be thought a Paradox, that 


Fruit-Trees can be planted in too good a 
Soil, yet I will venture to lay it down as 
as one of the molt evident Truths in Gar- 
dening, that there are and have been more 
Plantations come to nought by this one 
fault, than by all others put together; ſo 
little Conſiderate, and ſo much miſtak- 
en are Planters, in this the moſt eſſential 
Part of Planting. 

Hence many or moſt of thoſe that have 
wrote concerning Gardening, and ſome 
of great Account in their Practice, have 
made Choice of the beſt and richeſt Lands 
to plant in, without any Regard had to 
other Circumſtances; not conſidering that 
the Deepneſs and Fatneſs of the Earth 
contributes more to the Luxury of the 
Branches, the Amplitude of Leaves, and 
Precipitation of the Roots, than to the 
natural and juſt Extent of the Stem, Plen- 
ty, and Excellency of Fruit; for which 
alone, rheſe Kind of Plantations are the 
moſt deſired. 

In 
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In rich and loamy Land, Fruit-Trees 
do indeed grow more abundantly, than 
where Chalk and Grayel are the Ingredi- 
ents of the Soil, whoſe Surface of Mould 
is not deep. One Foot or a Foot and half 
at moſt being ſufficient, provided the 
Bottom be a hard Chalk, Rock, or Gra- 


vel, for this hinders the Roots from going 


too deep, forcing them to ſpread more 
towards the Top; by which Means the 
tender and fibrous Roots receive the re- 
freſhing Showers, which impart Life and 
Vegetation to them, aſſiſted by the cher- 
iſhing Warmth of the Sun; whilſt thoſe 
that are deeper buried grow only fertil in 
watery and inſipid Leaves and overgrown 
Branches without Fruit : The Mould and 
Matrix in which they lye, being altoge- 
ther ſlaggiſh and unactive for want of Heat 
and the prolific Powers of the Sun. 

And hence it is that we ſee ſo many 
Fruit-Trees ( eſpecially ſome of our bell 
Pears and Plums) though plentifully a- 
dorn'd with large Branches, yet the Budds 


are ſo thin, and ſet on at ſuch a Diſtance, 
as 


# 
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eg as (during the Time of their Growth 

in and Bloom) certainly denotes Barrenneſs; 

li- whilſt on the other Hand, 

Id Thoſe planted in a leſs luxuriant Soil 16: Ff 

If grow as thick of Knots and turgid ſwel- Y — 

* ing Budds as a Man's Finger is of Joynts, ; 
a which ought to be a particular Memoran- 

* dum for the Pruners, who ſhould make it 


re their Buſineſs to diſtinguiſh between good 
ne and bad Wood. 


e· But to return (though elſewhere men- 
id tioned) 'tis to this miſtaken Indulgence in 
r- the Choice of rich Soils, Sc. is oweing 
ſe that extravagantly luxurious Growth of 
in large uſeleſs Wood in Fruit-Trees, which 
n are hardly governable by the Knife or by 
id having their own Range; for they gene- 


e- rally ſpeaking, grow knotty, ſcabby, 
at or gummy, which ſpoils the Beauty of 

the Tree, and incapacitates it for Bearing. 
1 Rich Soil to a young Tree being the ſame 
ſt as Brandy to a young Child, entailing 


3 ſuch a Number of Diſeaſes, as terminate 
ds in the entire Deſtruction of them both. 

e, | 
as : I know 


— — — _—_ —— 
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—.— f 1 know there are ſeveral Philoſophers 


ancient both ancient and modern, who treating 


and mo- 


7» p;. of the Production of Fruit, proceed on the 

Lfophers: fame Way as they do in their Conſiderati- 
on about the Generation of Animals. 

n c.. m Animals (ſay they) do not procreate 

paring the their like, but when they are in their 


Animal 


and rege Vigour, Generation being an Act of Vi. 
tative L . | | . 
nr eg gour in all natural Productions; and 


further, that in all the Works of Na. 
ture, the Cauſe is known by the Effects, 
and every extraordinary Effect muſt be 
Produc d by a ſuitable Strength and Vigour 
iu its Agent. Theſe indeed are plauſible 
Arguments, but no ways adapted to the 
vegetative Syſtem; ſince Experience tells 
us, that though the abundance of Richneſs 
and Moiſture which makes the Tree pro- 
duce a great Quantity of Branches and 
Leaves is an Effect of their Vigour, yet 
Bloſſoms and Fruit on Trees are Signs of 
their Weakneſs, or that they have but lit- 


— 


m Vide Quintinie's Reflections, P. 74. Chap. 21. 
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tle Sap ; nay, even in the animal Syſtem 
it ſelf, this Notion of theirs does not al- 
ways hold good, ſince we daily obſerve 
that the moſt robuſt, luſty, and fat Perſons 
whoſe Office is Procreation, are the leaſt 
prolific. From this Obſervation then, 4 Cen. 
Gardeners muſt be very careful how they 9» '- Gar: 
draw Inferences from Speculations in Phi- 2885 
loſophy, till Experience it ſelf has con- 
vinc'd them of the Truth of them, ſince 
tis to this, that all the Miſtakes and erro- 
neous Opinions iu Vegetation as well as 
other Philoſophy have had their Riſe. 

On the contrary, as what may be ſaid 
from Experience, it has been and is to be 
laid down as an undeniable Maxim in Gar- 
dening, that how much a Paradox ſoever 
it may ſeem, Bearing is an Effet of a 
certain kind of Impotence or Weatnefs ; 
whilſt on the contrary, a great Number of 
Branches without Fruit, are the Efetts 
of its extraordinary V igour. 

From hence the Practitioner mult infer, .. 
that he ought not to plant his Fruit- Trees 4%. 
in too rich a Soil, but ſhould ſuite it to the 

viſible 
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viſible Signs that all ſorts of Fruit carry 
with them of their Strength or Weakneſs; 
thus the red and white Nutmeggs amongſt 
the Peaches ſhould have the richer Soil, 
whilſt the Magdalen and Montaubon and 
ſeyeral others that are too apt to ſhoot 
vigorous and ſtrong, ſhould have a leaner 
and lighter Soil, and ſo on through Pears, 
Plums, Sc. according to their natural 
Vigour or Weakneſs. I don't by this 
mean, that any Tree ſhould be planted in 
a worn-out exhauſted Soil, but in ſuch, 
that though it be freſh, yet is not over rank 
or rich, and above all that it have not 
too much Dung, the Bane and Poiſon of 
Fruit - Trees. 

To finiſh this Section, on which I had 
not been ſo long nor ſo particular, had I 
not ſeen it in daily Experience, and eyen 
in many Places of Note, not omitting 
ſome of the Royal Plantations themſelves 
that have miſcarried'on this Account, and 
that in much leſs than twenty Years, the 
Beauty of their Collections are all decay'd, 
and the Trees languiſhing and dyeing. 


. 
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May this then remain as a cautionary In- 
yective againſt this plauſible Error, and 
let us proceed to the Method we ought 
1 principally to take, as the proper and pru- 
id dent Steps, whereby we may hope to ob- 
tain our End, which ſhall be the Subject of 
the next Chapter but one. 


NAP. AAH 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of Vines proper 
for this Climate of South Britain. 


Aving taken a View of the Situa- 


and directed ſome general Rules for Plant- 
ing them, Sc. it will in the next Place be 
required to ſet down ſome Account of the 
beſt Kinds now in Uſe, with their parti- 
cular Culture, &c. in which it is to 
be obſerv'd, that of the many Kinds 
which Authors have treated of, and which 
Virgil in his Time tells us were innumer- 

able, 


tion and Soil proper for. Vines, 
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able, there are not above a dozen Kind; 
that by Experience we have found to be 
any whit proper for Planting in England, 
even in the beſt Parts of it. The My. 
themmean, Rhætica, Amminæan and Fa. 
lern (except it be the Vinum Græcum) 
with many others, are entirely loſt or un. 
known to us, and though doubtleſs excel. 
lent in their Kinds, can have no other 
Perperuation than that which the excel: 
lent Pen of that famous Poet has given 
them. 

My Lord Capel and Sir William Ten. 


ple were Gentlemen to whom in a great 


Meaſure we owe that Collection of good 
Grapes, that are now in ſuch great Plenty 
in England; for beſides the Chalſclla, 
Parſly and Frontiniac, the ſecond menti 
oned Gentleman tells us, he had the Ho- 
nour of bringing four ſeveral Sorts to 
England himſelf, as the Amboyſe, Bur 
gundy, Black Muſcat and Grizley-Fronti 
niac, all of them well approved of in Eng- 
land, and by the Munificence and Gene- 
roſity of this great Lover of Planting, 

diſtributed 
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diſtributed them among the Nurſery-Men 
about London, as well as amongſt the 
Nobility and Gentry ; and though they 
have by length of Time loſt or chang d ſo 
much of their original Appellations, that 
tis hard to rank and diſtin;uith them as to 
what they were before: And though 'tis 
odds, but ſome of them arc entirely loſt ; 
yet there remain ſo many good Kinds, 
as Experience teacheth, w il perpetuate | 
their Species for the Uſe of the preſent 
as well as future Times, ſo that we have 
no great Cauſe of Complaint. 

The Kinds therefore that are proper 7,5 
to be recommended, and which are well ** ” 
known and may be had in moſt of our 
Nurſeries about London, are the July 
Grape, the white and red ce 
the Corinthian, the two Muſcadines and 
Parſly Grape, the white, blue, and grizly 
Frontiniac ; and, which excells them all 
in good Years, the Muſcat,” commonly 
calld the Muſcat of Feruſalem. 

The July Grape, otherwiſe call'd the XA ans 


early Currant of Zantoigne, and by tome, Grape. 
M the 
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the briſk Grape, is one of the earlieſt in 
its Kind, but not of ſo deep a Colour 
as the Cluſter Currant, nor I think ſo good; 
yet in reſpect of its Earlineſs, is rightly 
admitted into all our Collections, as it fore- 
tells and uſhers in all the beſt Kinds ſoon 
after. 

The white Sweet-Water is ſomething 
like the Muſcadine, but has redder Wood 
and darker Leaves, and the Berries are 
larger and more tranſparent. Tis a moſt 
excellent Bearer in almoſt all Soils, will 
do well againſt Stakes, planted five or fix 
Foot from the Wall, or againſt an Eſpaliet, 


will ripen early againſt a Wall in the 


worlt of Seaſons, and is in Truth a Vine 
that ought to be recommended on all theſe 
Accounts before any Vine we have. What 
Appellation this Vine has had among the 
Fruiterers of the laſt Century, or how long 
or by whom brought over into England, 
as it is not very material, ſo it has not 
occur'd ro me, bur is in all probability of 
the Chaſſellas Kind: It is very apt to be 
eaten and deſtroy'd by Waſps, by Res- 
s 


{on 
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ſon of its Earlineſs, Sweetneſs, and the 
Thinneſs of its Skin; there is alſo a red 
one but not ſo valuable. 

The Cluſter Currant is admirable for its of rhe 
Sweetneſs above all others; and as it is a _— 
great and early Bearer, and the Bunches 
are very thick ſet together, there is not 
any Vine (the Sweet-Water excepted) 
that ought to rake Place before it. 

The red, white, and blue Muſcadines, . 
and another Kind call'd the Royal, are fo —_— * 
well known, that it is needleſs to deſcribe 
them; their Goodneſs of Juice and Agree- 
ableneſs ro our Climate, wilt always give 
them a Place in our beſt Collections. 

The Parſly Grape fo denominated from / % 
the Shape and Indentures of the Leaf, has — 
a Fruit not ſo generally large as the Muſ- 
cadine, but is of a briſk delicious Taſte, 
and ripe very near as ſoon as the Muſca- 
dine; and though it is not ſo good a Bear- 
er, yet, by ſome Varieties peculiar to it, 
it merits a Place in the beſt of our Gardens. 


The white and blue Frontiniacs are Of the 


— 


Fruits ſo generally well known, that it ,, 
M 2 ſeems 
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ſeems needleſs to enlarge on the Account 
of them, but the Grizeline is not ſo 
generally known nor propagated as the 
others are, but has in my Opinion, the 
higheſt Taſte of any of them, though 
it requires (as Sir Milliam Temple who 
brought it over obſerves) the hotteſt Wall 
and ſharpeſt Gravel to bring it to Perfecti. 
on; the beſt that I have ſeen of them, is 
in the Melon Garden at Hampton Court; 
and it is obſervable that no Grape keeps 
better in Glaſſes or Baggs than that does. 

N. B. the white Frontiniac very ſel- 
dom ripens in England. 

The Muſcat of Veruſalem is recom- 


Mw/cat of mended by Mr. Carpenter in his Edition 
Jerulalen and Abridgment of The retired Gar- 


dener, ſo I ſhall give it a Place in this 
Collection, the Judgment of that inge. 
nious Gentleman in Fruit, being generally 
allow'd to be good. 

There are ſome other Kinds that may 
well be introduc'd into very large Gar- 
dens; but as theſe are the beſt in their Kinds, 
as allo the beſt Bearers, I chuſe to give my 

8 Reader 
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Reader no further detail of them, Brevity 
with Perſpicuity, being what ſhould chiefly 
be aim'd ar. 


DEEDS III EE SEEGER GRS 


HA F AAHE 


Of the Manner of Raiſing, Cultivating 
and Pruning of Fig-Trees. 


HE Manner of Raiſing, Cultiva- 

ting and Pruning of Fig- Trees, be- 
ing ſomething different from any other 
Sort of Fruit, I have appropriated this 
Chapter on Purpoſe to ſet it in the trueſt 
8 * I can. 
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From the Roots of all old Fig-Trees © 8 


are ſeen to grow Abundance of Suckers, + 


Raiſing of 


1g-liees. 


ſome of them are rooted well enough to 


take off, and where they are not, lay 
them down in March, or turn down the 
Tops of ſome of the loweſt Side Branches, 
and in a Twelyemonth's Time you will 
find them all well rooted, at which Time 
m=_ may diſſect them from the Mother 

M 3 Plant. 
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Plant. Thoſe that are rais'd by ſide 
Branches are better than thoſe rais'd from 
Suckers, but it muſt be obſerv'd by the 
Way, that theſe be well water'd Stools, 
It would be needleſs to preſcribe any o- 
ther Way of Raiſing Figs, this being fo 
eaſy ; yet I can't but recommend to more 
general Practice, the putting them in Baſ- 
kets and hot Beds, in order to their root- 
ing the Stronger; as alſo, that the Planter 
obſerve to put them into the richeſt 
Mould he can. 

It has been ſo long the PraQtice of 
Planting of Figs againſt Walls, whereby 
they arrive at great Maturity in good 
Seaſons, thar it is ſuperfluous to repeat 
much on this Practice; only let it be no- 
ted, that all Corners of Walls, Piers and 
Angles of Chimneys, are the propereſt 
Poſitions for them, becauſe then the co- 


vering and ſecuring them in all bad Wea. 


ther is done with little Trouble. Mat. 
treſſes made of Baſs Mats are good, but 
long Dung put on a Frame of Wood, pre- 


ſerves them the beſt of any Thing I ever 
ſaw, 
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ſaw, and this I learnt ſome Years ago 
from a moſt ingenious Gentleman, and a 
reat Lover of Horticulture, Anthony 
Henly, Eſq; of the Grange, to whoſe Me- 
mory I pay due Reſpect. 

The beſt Methods heretofore practis'd ;;,., ; 
for accelerating Figs that they may thrive ow ys 
the better and bear the ſooner, is in Ca- beter m- 
ſes made of Wood, ſince a Clod of Earth —— 
is ſooner warm'd than an entire Maſs; and &c. 
belides, they have the Advantage of be- 
ing preſery'd' in a Green-houſe all the 
Winter, which Houſe has not any Occa- 
ſion to be ſo hot as for Oranges and Le- 
mons ; they may be hous'd in Novem- 
ber, and need no watering at all ; they 
are {et abroad in April, watering them 
plentifully at firſt ſetting out, and ſhelter- 
ing them in Caſe of any Storm. In June, 

July and Auguſt, they are to be water'd 
eyery two Days, and in exceſſive Heats 
once a Day, which makes the Figs grow 
the larger. If you would have them 
thrive to your Satisfaction, you ſhould 
keep them in their firſt Caſes but two 

M 4 Years, 
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Years, and after that ſhift them into lar. 
ger, and be ſure to change the Caſes, and 
give chem freſh Earth every three or tour 
Years, for it is a Tree that is mighty apt 
to impovecriſh the Earth, and every Time 
they are ſhifted you are to cur their 
Roots, as you do Orange Tree Roots, 
When they are too big for Cafes you 
may plant them in open Ground, as | 
ſhall direct in the next Paragraph. 
Notwithſtanding, the Dutch plant their 
Fig-Trees againſt Walls and in Boxes, as 
is before deſcrib'd, they have another 
Way of Planting of them in Pits made of 
Sand (or which would be better Im 
provement with us of Gravel) regulated 
into a Square or Circle, and ſo fer with 
Poſts, that the whole Pit may be with 
great Eaſe coverd. I can't of my own 
Knowledge ſay that I am certain of the 
Succeſs of this Experiment; but if Care 
is taken in watering and covering in bad 
Weather, and if Heat and Moiſture are 
allow'd to be the enlivening Vegetation of 


all Plants, here ſeems to be all the Rea- 
{on 
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ſon in the World to conclude, that a Pit 


thus penn'd up, muſt have a very great 


Effect in the Production, Growth and 
Maturity of this Fruit. To come more 
to the Purpoſe, all large Stems of Figs 
are eaſily tranſplanted by this Experiment, 
and as it is eaſy to tie all the Boughs to- 
gether, and mat them in any dangerous 
Seaſon, ſo it is what I humbly conceive 
may be done with ſmall Expence and 
Danger in the Trial. 

The Method of Pruning Fig-Trees is 
very eaſy, there being nothing to do but 
to cut out the old, the groſs and uſeleſs 
Wood, and nailing up to the Wall all that 
ſeems any way dispos'd to bear, never 
topping or ſhortening any Shoots ; for 
if you do, you cut off the Fruit which 
generally appears at or near the Extre- 
mity. | 

As to the Pruning, that may be done 
in the Summer. Nipping, which I have 
elſewhere recommended will be of conſi- 
derable Uſe, for the dividing the great 
Wood into that which is ſmall, in order 

to 
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do its better bearing: And it alſo diſpo- 


Of Prun- 


ing Vines. 
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ſes the ſecond Crop of Figs to ripen the 
better, and which is more, that you may 
bave more of the firlt Figs the following 


Year. 


A 6 F060 
CH A p. XXIV. 


Particular Directious for Pruning and 
Dreſſing of Vines, &c. 


HE other Chapters relating to the 
Situation, Soil and general Ma- 


nagement proper for Vines being pre- 
mis'd, let this be accepted, as concluding N wh 
all that will be ſaid on this Head. end 


Sure I am that there is no Sort of Fruit ¶ che 
that requires Jeſs Art, or more Pains in Ml ney 
pruning them than Vines do (whether MW lea, 
they are planted againſt a Wall or in a Wthe 
Vineyard.) on 

The Art of Pruning Vines is reduc d to i | 
ſix Articles. 

The 
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00. The firſt, is to cut out all the dead 
the Wood, and alſo that which is ſmall, cut- 
ay WW ting it cloſe to the old Bark, ſo that it 
ing may not ſhoot out again. 
The /econd, to cut all the upright or 
beſt ſituated Branches to three or four 
yes, and the fide Branches, which the 
French call Courſons to two Eyes, and 
thoſe laid Horrizontally, as all our French 
Gardeners againſt Walls now do. 

The third, is not to prune too cloſe 
to the Eye or Bud, but at an Inch diſtance 
at leaſt, and the Cut or Slope to be made 
directly contrary to the Eye, to prevent 
Dangers from weeping. 

Fourthly, Againſt all Walls (or indeed 
wherever your Plant grows, you ſhould 
endeayour as much as you can to cut out 
the old Wood, and keep a Succeſſion of 
new; and particularly, that you never 
kad your Vines quite up to the Top of 
the Wall, becauſe Grapes never bear bur 
on Wood of the fame Year's ſhooting. 

Fifthly, That the Pruner never ſuffers 

above 
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above two or three main Leaders, nor 
above treble the Number of ſide Branches 
to prevent that Confuſion, which the In. 
judicious cauſe in the Pruning and Nailing 
their Fruit-Trees, who often lay the Wood 
of x Vine as thick almoſt as they do that 
of a Peach- Tree. 

S;xthly, The next Care that is to be 
beſtow'd upon the Vine, is the break- 
ing off the Shoots at a Joint or two 
above the place where the Grapcs are 
ſer, in order to give them more. Air and 
Light, and to. ripen the Fruit the bet- 
rer. 

Another Care in relation to the Vine 
is the watering it in the Summer Time, 
there being no Plant that exhales more 
from the natural Vigour and Moiſture of 
the Earth than a Vine does (though it of 
ten grows on Rocks, Walls, Sc.) but there 
doubtleſs it meets with a great Quantity 
of Moiſture, and a Salt peculiar to its 
Quality. It is viſible from the Precepts 
that I have before laid down, that the 

Art 
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Art of Pruning a Vine lieth within a very 
narrow Compaſs ; yet ſuch is the Igno- 
rance of many who pretend to prune, that 
they thruſt near as much young Wood 
into the Tree as if it were a Peach, not 
conſidering that a' Vine never bears on 
old Wood but on the new only; and al- 
ſo, nail up the old Wood to the Top of 
the Wall, when it ſhould be cut a Foot 
below it. This occaſion'd a moſt judi- 
cious Pruner, once to ask an ignorant 
pretender to pruning, whether his Maſter 
intended to build his Walls any higher 
that Vear or no. 

But to finiſh our Remarks on Pruning 
Vines, after all the {mall Branches are 
prun'd out and cut fo cloſe as not to come 
again, the upright Branches as before, 
ue left to three or four Eyes, for the 


lide Branches are left for bearing Fruit 
and a new Succeſſion; for when the top 


branch or Runner is lopp'd off, then one 
of theſe Courſons, throwing out a good 
ſtrong 


beauty and Order of the Tree, but the 
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ſtrong Shoot or two, will ſupply the Place 
of that taken away. 

he Die, Certain it is (as has been already in 
fing of timated) there is no Plant that exhauſt 
Fei. the natural Vigour of the Earth more tha 
a Vine does, by detaching and ſending up 
ſuch vaſt Quantities of Juice as it does, 
for which Reaſon, a Vine requires more 
frequent Renewals of Tillage and Soi 

than any other Fruit-Tree does. 
I have I think already hinted, that the 
Planting of Vines upon Chalk, Gravel, ot 
the Rubbiſh of old Buildings, is of great 
Moment as to the meliorating and ſweet 
ning the Juice of the Vine; but in order 
to make Grapes grow large, the frequent 
Application of Compoſt made of the rich 
eſt Dungs on the Top of the Border, as 
Coal Aſhes and Sea-Sand, is entirely re- 
quiſite. I know the Antients preſcribe 
for this Matter the Blood and Offal of 
Beaſts, Fowls, Sc. the Lees of Wine, 
the Refuſe of the Street and Kitchen, Sh 
vings of Horn, Petty-Toes, &c. 
| 0 
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do I find the Moderns condemn it, though 
they don't practiſe it: Which is owing (I 
ſuppoſe) to the great Quantities of Vines, 
now growing, which would render ſuch 
practice almoſt impoſſible. 

Vines prun'd late, or wounded by a 7! _ 
Spade, or any other Accident, are apt — Wy 
to bleed ro death, for which Reaſon, . 
you are in ſuch a Caſe to open the 
Ground in the Evening, and throw on 
to the Roots a Pail or two of Pump 
Water, covering the Earth in again, 


and this will effectually ſtop the Bleed- 
ing. | 
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Of the the Numbering or Ticketing of 
Fruit-Trees. 


Hoeyer has read Monſieur de /; 
uintinie's Works, cannot but 
have obſery'd, what a deal of Trouble and 
round about Work the Method he propoles 
for Regiſtering his Fruit has occaſion'd him, 
near half of his Folio Book being Cata- 
logues of Fruit, diſpos'd in ſuch and ſuch 
Quarters and Diviſions of the Gardey, 
The ſame Method has prevail'd a long 
time in England (as it may be ſuppos'd) 
after his Example; fo that a Catalogue of 
five or ſix hundred Fruit- Trees is as difh- 
cult to regiment and bring into Order, as 
a Battalian of Foot. The neareſt, moſt 
perſpicuous and beſt Method that I have 
at any time ſeen or practiced, is this 
which follows, which, however ſhort, is 


yet 
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yet the moſt intelligible of any; neither 
need I uſe many Words to recommend this 
Care in Catalogues, ſince it is ſo univer- 
fally acknowledged to be neceſſary and 
uſeful, there being no Gentleman ſo in- 
curious as not to defire to know the 
Names of his Fruit. 

I ſhall begin with Peaches and Nedta- 
rines, being Fruit that are moſt in Eſteem : 
The Number on the left Hand being ſuch 
as are planted againſt a Wall or Eſpallier, 
and that on the right, the Quantity of 
each, all which are refer'd to the Book 
mark'd and numbred as underneath. - 


4 Catalogue f Peaches and Necrarines 


planted in the Gardens at A. in the 
County of N. for the Right Honoura- 
ble the Earl of B. November 1712. 


Peaches and Netarines. 
No. No of Trees. 
1 White Nutmegg, ——— 2 
2 Red ditto, — — 22x 
3 Paſs Violer, —— . — 3 
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_ 4 Ann Peach, — — 4 
165 Red; tron — 2 
7 Mignion Peach. 2 
8 Violet Alberge Peach,. — 2 
9 Burdine Peach, ———-—— 3 
10 Montabon Peach, ———— 4 
II Belgarde-Peach, ——>——— 2 


12 Admirable Peach. TY . 


And if there are any other Kinds that 


the Owner fanſies, and not here menti- 
on'd, let him continue his Catalogue on 


and leave Room at the Bottom of his 


Liſt thus. 


13 Red Roman Nectarine,.— 2 
14 Brinion, Round ditto. —— 2 
15 Elrage, and ſo on to 20 or 30. 2 


90 


Before we proceed further, it will be 


required I ſhould direct the Ticketing or 


Numbering them againſt the Wall, which 
Numbers are to be refer d to theſe in the 


ny Book, © The Numbers have bcen 
generally 


lat 
ti- 
on 
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oenerally made of Lead, about an Inch 
wide and three Inches long, but the 


Numbers here are ſo ſmall and fo unin- 


telligible, that tis not eaſy to find them 
out; the beſt Method is White-Lead and 
Oyl mix'd into a thick Paint, which be- 
ing ſet about three Foot high from the 
Ground is very plain, only at ſuch Times 
as the Leaves are on. This being pre- 
mis d, let us proceed to the Ticketing of 
Apricocks, which we Place the next in 
the Liſt of Fruits. 


4 Catalogue of Apricocks planted at A. 
in the County of N. for the Right 
Honourable the Earl of B. November , 


1722. 


No. n Trees. 
1 Maſculine, —————— 2 
2 Orange Apricock, — AS. 


3 Dutch Apricock, ——-—— 3 


< — NS" Ang 
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And if more Kinds, continue your Num- 
bers on as before. 

g = 
Ws , 
7 
* 

9 
10 


As Plums take the next Place in the 
Liſt, we go on 

A Catalogue of Plume planted in the 

Garaens at A. in the County of N. for 


- the Right Honourable the Earl of B. 
November 1722. 


. . No. of Trees. 
1 Le Royal. 2 
— 2 


he 


es. 
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7 Reine Claude, 2 
8 Muſcle, - 4 
9 Or leans, — . — £4 4 


And ſo on to as many Kinds as the 
Owner pleaſes. © 


A Catalogue of Cherries planted in the 
Gardens at A. in the County of N. for 
the Right Honourable the Earl of B. 
November 1722. 


No. No. of Trees. 
1 May Cherry, ——— -— 4 
2 May Dukes, — 12 
3 Luke ward. 8 
4 Gaſcoyne, — ——— 8 
5 Black Heart, — — 4 
6 Red Heart, ————- 4 
7 White Heart, ——- 4 


If more Kinds, leave Blank Room for 


& N 3 A Catalogue 
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A Catalogue of Pears for Eſpalliers and 
Walls, planted in the Gardens at A. 

- #n the County of N. for the Right 
Honourable the Earl of B. November 


1722. 


No. No. of Trees, 
1 The little Muſcat or Primitive, 4 
2 The Blanquer Muſk, —-— 2 
3 Cuiſſe Madam or Ladies Thigh, 2 
4 The Groſs Blanquet, — 

5 The Magdalen or Maudlin, — 3 


6 Orange Bergamot, ——-—— 3 
7 Hambden's Bergamor, ——— 3 
8 Roſhein, ——- 2 


9 Ambroſia, — 2 
10 Englith Bergamor, — 6 
II Buree de Roy, — 6 
12 Monſieur Jean, -—— — 4 
13 The Doyennee or St. Michael, 
14 Eſpine d' Hyver or Winter- 


15 Louis Bon, — — 


16 St. Germaine, ——— — 4 
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17 La Marquiſe, — 


18 Crafane, .- 4 
19 Virgoulee, — — 3 
20 Leſchaſſerie, — —— 3 


21 Colmar, 6 


This is a Catalogue of the beſt Pears 
either for Walls; Dwarfs, or Standards; 3 
but if more are required, go on as beſore. 


A Catalogue of Vines and Figgs planted 
in the Gardens at A. in the County of 
N. for the Right Honourable the Earl 


FB. November 1722. 


Of Vines. | 
No. No. of Plants. 
x July Grape, —— — th, 
2 White Sweetwater, ——— 12 
3 Cluſter Currant, ——— 10 
4 White Muſcadine, - 12 
5 Parſly Grape, — — 6 
6 White Frontiniac, —— 10 
7 7 Blue ditto, ———————1 
| 8 Grizly ditto. — 12 


N 4 8 More 
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More Kinds require more Numbers as 
before. 


Of Figgs. 
Ns. Ne. of Plants. 
1 Little French White, a ow 4H 
good Fruit and good Bearer, 
2 Large White Figg, —- 6 
3 Blue Figg, — 8 
4 Figg from the Canaries, —— 6 


Note, it is proper to plant theſe Figgs 
in the Angles of the Kitchen Garden, and 
in the Corners where Pears project, for 
the better Advantage of covering and pro- 
tecting them from the Winter Froſts, in 
Order to the preſerving the Fruit that ſets 
in Auguſt and Seprember. 

Thus have I laid down the plaineſt and 
ſhorteſt Method I can for Regiſtering of 
Fruit: Such Fruits as are planted againſt 
Eſpalliers, are ticketed with the ſame Eaſe 
as thoſe againſt Walls ; bur there is more 


Difficulry in Ticketing Dwarf and _ 
ar 


nts. 
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ard ones : For which Purpoſe then, you 


are to rake good ſtrong Oak Stakes, ſix 


Inches ſquare at the Head, and abour 
three Foot long, and drive them into the 
Ground as near as you can to the Tree, 
and within a Foot of the Ground, that 
is, the Stake muſt appear a Foot above 
Ground, near the Top of which. may 
the Number be ſet, as was before directed 
againſt a Wall. 

I haye elſewhere given ſome Hints, 


which are the beſt Fruits for Walls, and 


which the beſt for Dwarfs or Eſpaliers; 
ſo that I do not, remember there remains 
any thing to compleat this Liſt but Apples, 
which are ſeldom planted againſt a Wall 
except it be the Nonpareil, which does 
well on a Northern Aſpect where they 
grow very large; and doubtleſs many o- 


Largeneſs by ſach Management. 


A Cate: 


ther Apples would be much improv'd in 
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A Catalogue of Apples planted in the 
Gardens at. A. in the County of N. for 
the Right Honourable the Earl of B. 
November 1722, 
Ne. 
1 Junetting, 
2 King Apple, 
3 Margaret or Magdalen Apple, 
4 Golden Ruſſetting, 
5 Summer Queening. 
6 Royal Apple, 
7 Golden Pippin, 
8 Good Houſewife, 
9 Pomewater, 
10 Summer Permains. 
"x Bells and Bonne, 


There are many that are peculiar to 
\ the ſeveral Counties where they abound 


moſt in. 


12 The Bodenham Apple for Cyder, 
13 The Broomſgroye Crabb, . 
134 The Stock Apple, 
All theſe in Hereford and M. — 


The 
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The following are Are Wiater Apples 


7 Winter Permain, 
16 Winter Queening, 
17 Nonpareil, 
18 Deux Anes, 
I9 Lones Permain, 
20 Pomeroy, 
21 Lording, 
22 Dr. Bernard's Apple, very excel- 
lent for Baking. 


Theſe with ſome others, too many in- 
deed to enumerate, all Gentlemen ſhould 
be furniſh'd with ; and there are a few 
yet not touch'd upon, that abound in their 
particular Countries. As 


23 The Darling Apple in Cheſhire. 
24 The Golden Renneting i in Hart- 


fordſhire. 
25 Angels Bitt in Worceſler hire. 


26 Kirton Pippins in ſome Parts of 
Northamptonſhire, and at Kir- 


ron 
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tos in the Holland Part of Lin- 

colaſhire; from whence, in all 

| likelyhood it took its Name. r 

27 The Harvey Apple in Cambridg- 
„ 


And with this, (which I preſume to 
think, contains the moſt remarkable 
Fruits that are) I finiſh my Collections of 
Fruit. 
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Of the Quince, Medlar, Serviſe, Mul- 
berry, their Deſcription and Kinds. 


Ecauſe I would not make a great 
many Chapters on Fruit, which 
would ſerve rather to puzzle than inſtruct 
my Reader, I have join'd theſe ſeveral 
Sorts together, as they are all of them 
of Uſe and Ornament to the Tables of 
the Curious. 
Certain it is, there is 8 a met Sek of the 
cate Fruit for the Kitchen or Conſerva- Wine. 


ire The ſeve 
I ſome of the beſt 
almoſt loſt, at leaſt not propagated, 
—— underſtood in — Nurſeries. 
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fant and ſoon boil'd. The Portugal Pear 
Quince is in Colour like the former, bur 
| differs in Form as the Name denotes. 
4% The Barbary Quince is good but ſmall, 
Quince. The Lyons is a large Yellow, and the 
294 Ban. Brunſwick a large White, and both good 
ſwick Fruit, though inferior to the Portugal 
Vine. Kinds in Boiling and Subſtance. The En- 
gliſh Quince is the moſt ſtony, cover d 
all over with Down or Cotton, and not 
of that Uſe as the other Kinds are. 
The Jager. , Quince-Trees are rais'd by laying, as 


bowrais d. 


alſo by cuttings, taken from the Tree in 
March, and planted in a ſhady Border 
about three or four Inches aſunder; and 


95 though ſome may chance to fail, yet there 


will be enough that will firike Roots, eſ- 
pecially if you cover them lightly with. 
Straw, Fern, or long Dung; Peaſe-Haulm 


or the like, and water them well in 
the hot Months. By exnmining them at 


Michaelmas you will find whether they 
are well rooted or no, if not let mw 


ſtand another. Year but the beſt Me- 
thod is the euting down an old Stump, 


and 
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and laying down the Shoots, or taking 
them from the Spawn or Roots of old 
Trees. | 

There is ſcarce a Fruit we have that re- 2% # 
quires leſs Care in the Planting and Cul- ad Cut- 
tivation than the Quince : It requires a 
fat rich Soil, and delights in low Lands; 
but what improves them moſt, is the 
Planting them at the Foot of a Dunghil 
or Bog-houle, the ſoaking of thoſe Places 
will make them much the larger. 

VMB. The Budding or Grafting Quince- 
Stocks with Buds or Scions taken from 
a bearing Branch, makes them bear ear- 
lier and better, which I inſert, for that I 
find few Nurſery-Men take that Pains. 

There are three Sorts of Medlars that , Me4- 
are..rais'd/ in Gardens; the biggeſt Sort xin4. 
calld the Great Dutch Medlar, without 
any "Thorns upon the Branches is beſt, 
and a good Bearer. The common Med- 
lar has Thorns, but the Fruit is good. 

And there is another Sort, though ſmal- 
ler, that has no Stones. 


There 
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Of the There is alſo another Kind of Medlat 


L' Azzer- 


ele or Ne. Or Serviſe call'd L'Azzercle or Neapolitan 
9-1/2 Medlar producing (in taly from whence 
it comes) a very pleaſant Fruit, and has 
of late Years been propagated in our Ey. 
gliſh Gardens, where it likewiſe produces 
Fruit; and though brought from a very 
warm Climate, boldly refiſts the Severity 
of our Winters, and will grow either a- 
gainſt our Walls, or on Dwarfs or Stan- 
dards. = 
4 Tbe general Method of Propagating 
tion and Medlars, has been to graft them on a 
cattere. white ſhort Crab or Serviſe Stock; but 
of late we find, that the Pear Stock ex. 
cels them all. They may be either en. 
creas d by grafting in the Cleft in March, 
by inarching in May, or by budding in 
Fu 


"Ws | 
of the There are only three Sorts that I eyer 
es Xing, heard of or ſaw, diſtinguiſh'd chiefly by 

the different Colours of their Fruit, via. 
the black, red and white. The black 
Mulberry ſeldom fails of Fruit after it is 
grown up, but the White ſeldom — 
1 . We 
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well till it is arriv'd to eight or ten Foot 


high, or- in other Words, till ir is eight 
or ten Years old. Gentlemen therefore 


that deſire to have them as ſoon as poſſi- 


ble in Perfection, ought to begin raiſing 
them early, or which is beſt, to pro- 
cure them out of ſome Nurſery alrea- 
dy grown to ſix, ſeven, or eight Foot 
high. | 
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They are rais d by Cuttings, Suckers Their Pro- 


pagation 


or Layers, taken from the Branches or 454 Cl. 


Sides of a Tree, but laying is beſt. When“““ 


they are fit to plant, you muſt remember 
to preſerve all the Roots you poſſibly 
can, and to put them into a dry rich Soil 
not addicted to wet. Though the black 


Mulberry. be the beſt Bearer, yer the 


white makes the handſomeſt Tree; for 
which Reaſon, it would be a great Im- 
provement to the black Kind, as well as to 
the Beauty of the Tree to graft it in the 
white Kind. This is ſafeſt ro be done by 
Approach, which I have before ſo much 
recommended, | 
| | , 


O '  _ 
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Zi, The white Mulberry eſpecially may be 


Trees bp rais d from Seeds ſown in March, to 
del, which Purpoſe take a large Box or Caſe, 
and fill it with good Mould, and after 

you have ſow'd Seeds, cover them with 

ine ſifted Earth, about three Quarters of 

an Inch thick, and they will ſprout in 

three Weeks or a Month, and be neat 


fix Inches high the firſt N but lay- 
ing is the 1 Neyr. 


CHAP. 
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ORA. XXVII. 


Of the Walnut, Philbeard, Hasle. 
nut, &c. 


Foreſt then a Garden Plant, yet 
ce they are much in requeſt at the En- 
tertainments of the Curious, I ſhall giye 


Art the Walout be rather a 
in 


them a Place in the Garden. Of theſe 


there are ſeveral Kinds, ſome being larger, 
others thinner ſhell'd than the Common, 


but differ ſo little one from another, that 


Men have not minded giving them Names; 
neither is it indeed worth While, ſince we 
learn from Experience, that there is no 


Kind of Fruit fo variable as Walnuts are, 
it being ſeldom known that any one 
Kind M is ſown produces the faine 
Sort, but alters and changes its. Narure, 


which it. "forme Meaſure 'is the Caſe 


of all other Fruits ſown. The largeſt 


O 2 Sort 
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Of the 
Walnut: 
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Sort is uſually call'd the French Walnut, ne 

The beſt are thoſe of a tender thin Shell, al 

of a full Kernel, and of a middle Size it 

a : 1 They are rais'd by Nuts gat her'd fron Wi th 
Proara the ſame Tree; and if poſſible, let them 

/ ring chew. have their green Husks on them, for the de. 


Bitterneſs thereof will defend the Kernels Fr 


from being eaten by Worms before they thi 
ſpring up, but you muſt have the chief Wl 
- Regard to their being full ripe, at which w 
Time they are apt to ſhed their Husks. Wl ©* 
You may either ſet them immediately a Shy 
they come from the Tree, or you may anc 
keep them in Sand till March: If the s 
firſt Way, then you muſt take great Care Th 
of Traps to catch the Vermine all Win: * 
ter. n > 
0 


o When you tranſplant them ſet them in 


Plants a dry warm Soil, a little more than an wp! 
Walnat 


Trees. Inch deep, and as ſpeedily as you can, 
"leſt the Roots take Damage by being el 


out of the Ground. The Roots muſt ro: (MI). © 
be prun'd much, , eſpecially the Tap or = 
Wi 


Heart Root, which muſt be preſerv d with 


the ſame Care that the Oak Tap Root is, an, 
neither 
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neither ought the Walnut to be headed; 
and whenever the ſide Boughs are cur off, 
ir ought to be done with Care to cover 
the Wound. | | 1 
One of the greateſt Miſchiefs that at- 4 fra, 
tends young Walnuts in the raiſing, is the — 
Froſts that happen in the Spring, juſt as g 10 
the Walnut is ſhooting out, by which Jule. 
means they often come crooked, for . 
which Reaſon they ought to be always 
tranfplanted out into warm Places and 


© Shelcer, otherwiſe they grow crooked, ' 


and the Pith of the Tree is fo large, that 
tis not eaſy to retrieve that Misfortune· 
The beſt Way is to have ſtrait Sticks 41- 
ways at Hand, that if the Top ſhould be 
any ways damag'd, the fide Shoot thar 
of Courſe comes out, may be conducted 
wp ſtrait thereby. | ae FE 

The Walgut will grow in looſe, gra- Soil proper 
velly, or almoſt rocky Land; bur the beſt > 
I ever ſaw are thoſe that grow upon 
Chalk. Such are thoſe that grow about 
Ewell near Epſom in Surry, and in 


many Places of my own natiye Country 
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of Hampſhire : There being one cut down 
ſome few Years ago in the Park belong. 
ing to the Right Honourable the Lady 
Ruſſel at her Seat at Stratton, that did 
ſpread at leaſt fifty Yards diameter. The 
Walnut Trees thrive beſt, where they are 
ſet without being oblig d ever to remove 

them, to which End you may ſet them 

on little Hills, where you intend they ſhall 
always ſtand two or three on a Hill, 
where after they have grown together 
two or three Vears, you may take away 
the worſt and leave the beſt. 

There are two or three Sorte of Phil 
beards cultivated in Gardens, which are 
oply. diſtioguiſh'd by the Colour of the 
Skins of their Kernels, - one being red, 
and the other white. But there is another 
Sort preferable to either of them, call'd 
the Philbeard of Conſtantinople, the Leaf 
and Fruit of which are both larger than 
the Kinds before · mention d. 

Little inferior to thoſe aboye · nam d are 
the Spaniſh or Barcelona Nut, which are 
ol about London, their Excellence being 

1 that 
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that they laſt long; and give us ſome Di- g 
verſion all the Winter, when Philbeards are 

gone: All thefe Kinds are ſo eaſily rais d. 

and will proſper ſo well on all Sorts of 

Soils, that chere will be no Occaſion for 

me in this Place to repeat what is ſo well 
wu. 
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of Gooſeberries; Currants, Raſpberries 
. Harberrier, and We 


NOcenitr the Gooſeberry may 7. 

ſeem a Fruit below the Regard of % 1 

the Curious; yet it is evident, no Garden 

d dadn be reckomd compleat without ir. It 

af begins eatly to promiſe us an Earneſt of 

n what every Part of Nature contributes to 
prepare for us: It leads us to the Feaſt; 

e and even then is not without its Uſe, nor 

re does it want its Admirers. 
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T#Kind:., The beſt Sorts are the large white d 
Dutch, the large Amber, the early red th 
and green, both hairy, Mr. Lowes early iD 


green and walnut Gooſberries, with ſome th 

other very extraordinary Kinds of his rai- fo 

ſing at Batterſea, which yet are not di. pr 
ſtinguiſh'd by Names. I need nor fay ni: 

much concerning their Propagation, ſince 

. every one knows how it is perform'd. ral 
e ” The Gardener muſt remember to prune be 
and thin the Heads of his Gooſberries Im 
and Currants every two Years at leaſt ; the 


and alſo, to clip them a little before Mid-. the 
ſummer, and that will make them bear the 
the better; they muſt alſo have ſome Ac 
rotten Dung laid upon their Roots, and lit) 
if they can be well water'd it is ſtill the you 


better. tha 
Of Cur- Currants or Corinths, ſuppoſedly fo call'd acc 
au from Corinthia, from whence they had ] 


their Original. The great white Dutch gat 
Currant, and the great red Dutch Cur- I ord 
rant are the faireſt, largeſt and beſt ; and we 
the great yellow. Dutch Currant differs I plat 


only in Colour; all others are to be eje- Ma 
Qed 
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cted out of the Gardens of the Curious; 
the Engliſh and Black Currants not be- 
ivg worth Planting in compariſon with 
the great-dark red and white Dutch be- 
fore-mention'd, they being much im- 
prov'd in Taſte ſinc: * have been ende 
nizon d. 

As there is not a Fruit of more gene- % 
ral Uſe than the Currant is, it will not 424 - 
be improper to ſay what I can as to their f C. 
Improvement, and ſince alſo their Uſes in **** 
the Kirchen, Confectionary and Table, 
their Excellency in cating at any Time, 
their Wholeſomneſs (from that pleaſant 
Acidity which is the peculiar good Qua- 
lity of the Currant) obliges me to endea- 
your to put down the feveral Methods 
that Gardeners take or ought to take, to | 
accelerate or retard this uſeful Fruit. | 

I need obſerve little as to their Propa- 1 Hes A 
gation, it being fo well known; but in . , 
order to have them as early and as long as 
we can, for the firſt, I adviſe them to be 
planted againſt the Pale, and forc'd in the 
Manner already directed for Cherries: Care 

muſt 
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muſt be taken to preſerve them when in 
Bloom, by putting before them thoſe Pan- 
nels of Reeds I have there mention'd : 
But of this I need ſay no more, but to 
inſiſt that they be ſtrong Trees, and thoſe 
that have bore already in open Air; and 
by this means, you may enjoy this Fruit 
near too Months ſooner than by the com- 
mon Courſe of Nature, and within a Tri— 
fle as good as when planted openly. « 

So good natur'd-is the Currant, that 
you may haye him late as well as 
early, it being poſſible to have him from 
March to the latter End of November, 
cither Raw or in Tarts, or Sweet-meats. 
Be provided then with Coverings of Reed, 


made in the Shape of a Bell, and as ſoon 


as ever you ſee the Fruit as big as a ſmall 
Pea, cover them at once; but theſe Co- 
verings ſhould not be ſo thick but that 
the Air may perſpire through them, for 
this Way is much better than Matting, 
which Crouds the Boughs up together ſo, 
that the Fruit can haye no Air to ripen it 


well. The- planting this Tree againſt 


North- 
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North- Walls, between every Tree as you 
do Vines againſt the South (as alſo in open 
Dwarf Borders) will retard them much 
likewiſe, as Experience teaches; but even 
there Covering keeps them back, and it is 
the ambient Air that ripens them. The 
dxeſſing thoſe that you would have early 
wich Cole- Aſhes, and any other accele- 
rating Dung, is a mighty Advantage to 
them. 

Of Raſberries there ate three Sorts, R. 
the Common Wild; the large red Garden 
Raſberry a pleaſant Fruit, and yields a 
delicate Juice, and the white Raſberry 
little Inferior to the red. 

They are all rais d by Slips (as it is well 1 WF 
known) muſt be prun'd and thin'd every culrive- 
Year, to take out all uſeleſs and dead 
Wood; and if you put two or three 
Inches thick of rich Dung or Mould over 
them, and let them be well water'd once 
Week when they are fruiting, you will 
have them as large and much better than 
they are by common Uſage; and it is ob- 
oy d, that the colder the Ground is, the 

| better 
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better it is for them; for which Reaſon, 
it is proper to ſet them on Borders under 
a North-Wall. 

There are three Sorts of Barberries, the 
common Sort is ſcarce worth raiſing, the 
Barberry without any Stones is what is 
not very common, but is a very ufeful 
Fruit, in regard the Confectioner has no 
Trouble in ſtoning them. This I have 


ſeen growing in Dor/etſhire, in the Gar- 


dens belonging to the ReQory of More- 
critchel, from whence I have endeayour'd 
ro propagate it. There is alſo a larger 


- Kind than either of the afore-mention'd, 


but that has Stones in it : In ſhort, this 
is a very uſeful Fruit, and what is ſaid of 
the Trees drawing the Blight, I don't find 
to be general: It indeed never happening 
in any Garden I ever have had to do in. 


' The beautiful Branches of yellow Flowers 


in the Spring, and the no leſs beautiful 
Cluſters of red Berries towards the Au- 
tumn, makes it a delightful Shrub ; and 
as for the Fruit, I have been told by an 


ingenious Gentleman, that it makes a cu- 


rious 
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rious Punch, good in Fevers, and other 
Diſorders of the Blood. 

The Strawberry brings up the Rear of Of. 8 
all / our Fruit Collection, and though men- . 
tion'd laſt, is nevertheleſs as delicious 
cooling a Fruit as any we have. There 
are four Sorts, that deſerve Cultivation 
and Improvement in our Gardens, well 
enough known. 

The two firſt are of the Wood Kind, Their 
white and red, and are as much in eſteem m 
as any. 

'The Virginia or American Smokes 
ys, is well known to be the large red 
Strawberry that comes ſo early. 

The large Hauboy or Polonian'Straw- 


berry, is a noble Fruit if planted in a 


rich dung'd Soil, and well water'd; but ir 
comes to nothing in a poor dry ſtary'd 
Soil. 

Indeed Strawbeiries of all Sorts me 10 Prone- 
quire a rich Soil, and to be often Re- — 
cruited. . 

The Method generally uſed by Gar- 
deners about London, is to trench their 

Ground 
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Ground, but nor very deep, viz. about 
a Foot and half at moſt, and fill the : 
Trenches with Horſe Pong and Coal. 
Aſhes about a Foot thick, covering it 
about ſx Inches with Mould, that when 
the Roots run they may lodge in that I 2. 
rich Soil which they live mightily, and 
whereby they grow to 'an uncommon 
Size; for though I adviſe againſt the too i 
great Uſe of Dung in Kitchen Vegetables, > 


yet in theſe Kinds bf Fruit it is Tequited; > 
you may plant them about eight Inches 4 
apart, in Beds three Foot and a half wide, I - 
Some plant Beans in the Allies, the Straw⸗ os 
berries not being wont to bear till the * 
ſecond, and better ſtill at the third Veat: * 


In the Beds, at five or fix Foot Diſtance, 
may be planted Goosberries, Currants, and q 
Roſes, for they all adminiſter Shade; but a 
the making Edges « of vtrawherrics is of the 
little Uſe. | 
Cuttiva But what i is moſt to be regarded, is their "i 
tion ard Cultivation and Dreſſing, in Order to 
1% make them bear much and large Fruit: I i ns 
| this I ſhall be the more particular, _ * 
1 | 


gitty 
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1 find few Gardeners that purſue it right, 
at leaſt, not with that Regard that the 
Goodneſs of the Fruit deſerves. 
To have them early, they ought to be 1 have 
ated in Pots, Boxes and Caſes, fo as. | 
you may ſet them on hot Beds or in a 
Stove, and they muſt be ſtrong Roots 
taken up Mould and all, and putting them 
on a gentle hor Bed or Stove as above, 
give them all the Air you conveniently 
an, and moderate Waterings at thoſe 
times that the Sun is any whit ſtrong; if 
otherwiſe, let the Water be warmed, bur 
yery clear, leaſt it make the young Fruit 


. 
* 7 — ( ,‚§ r > „ * N 


As for the general Crop of Strawber- ,, _ 
ries every Year about Michaelmas, you ral d 

are to cut away all the ſtringy and ſuper- 7 9, 
fluous Runners from the main Roots; u. 
for they are as ſo many Robbers f 
their Strength; that done, cut off the 
the Leayes likewiſe, but nor ſo cloſe as to 
Damage the Hearts of the ſeveral Diviſi- 
ons of which the main Root is compos d; 
and having before prepar d a good Mix- 
a ies ture 
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ture or Compoſt of freſh Mould . and 
Dung, add thereto a third Part of Coal- 


Aſhes (or if it can be got, Sea Sand) coyer 
the Bed all over two or three Inches thick, 


and this will not only keep them from be- 4 
ing hurt by the Froſts of the Winter, but 
willalſo make the Ground good, and give it 

an entire Fermentation in the enſuing Spring 0 

But to finiſh our Directions, this Mix- 

ture ought to be ſifted on, and ſtir d in 

the Spring, by which Means the young 

Budds will with the more Eaſe find their 

Way through, and the Budds ought to be 

well watered or floted, during the Heat 

of the Summer. " 

To retar4 The Goodneſs of Strawberries are ſuch, 4 
8 induſtrious Gardener ought to en- 

ries late. deavour by all Means to haye a ſecond Ca 

Crop, to which End you are to cut off all Bo. 


the Leaves and Flowers in May, juſt before pn 
the Bloſſoms open, and if you have not ap- 


11 _— 


ply'd the aforementioned Mixture, now is rh 
the Time. For by this Means they will * 


ſhoot out afreſh, and bear ripe Fruit in Sep- 
tember, (as Mr. Bradley and others from * 
N Experience 
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Experience have obſerved) and with this I 
ſhall finiſh what I haye to obſerye as to 
Fruit. 


Sessel 


C HAP. XXIX. 
Of the Dreſſing and Tillage required for 
| * Borders of Fruit-Trees. 


: ! Itherto I have chiefly treated on General 


the Choice of Soils and Fruit, Sj. . 


tuation, Planting and the like; it follows 
next, that Inſtructions be ſer down as to 
their Culture after they are planted, For 
although a Fruit-Tree be never ſo well 
planted, yet it will require fome future 
Care in the Tillage and Dreſſing of the 
Border, or elſe all the enſuing Rules for 
Pruning will be entirely uſeleſs; for in 
proceſs of Time, viz. in four or five 
Years, and ſome times leſs, the Vigour 
and Fertility of the Earth begins to abare, 
and what by Weeds, or which is as bad 
p | 


Or 
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or worſe, the Loading the Borders with 
Kitchen - Stuff, renders it ſo poor, that 
ho ſort of Fruit Trees will thrive to any 
| Purpoſe. 
Time ard Now this Tillage is perform'd in three 
— different Seaſons of the Year, vi. at, or 
ſoon after Michaelmas; about Lady-Day 
in the Spring; and at Midſummer, and 
this is done with a Spade or Hough, 
which not only kills the Weeds, bur alſo 
opens the Pores of the Earth in ſuch a 
Manner, as that the Rains deſcend with 
more Freedom; but this Tillage differs in 
Proportion to the different Natures of the 
Soil you plant on. 
— For Example, in a heavy moiſt Soil, 
54” your firſt breaking up the Ground ought 
to be ſlight, for fear the Rains ſhould 
penetrate too deep into an Earth that has 
no Occaſion for them, and you muſt ob- 
ſerve never to work on this Ground but 
in dry Weather, 
The fr: The ſame Method is not to be obſerv'd 
B in a dry light Soil, when the firſt Work 
onghs to be deeper than before, thar the 
Rain 


{ 
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Rain and Snow (of which it ſtands in 
need) may penetrate deep into it. 
In the May following there is likewiſe * 1 


another or ſecond Tillage to be done in all v Sl 
wet Soils, juſt as the Fruit is ſet, that the 


Earth may be the better dilpos'd to receive 

4 the vegetative Heat of the Sun, and that 
thereby the Soil may be the leſs ſubject 

X to chop, which it is apt to do in dry 

1 Veather, and this Digging and Stirring 

h ought to be done when the Ground is be- 

in een wet and dry. 

* Light Soils alſo require a ſecond Til. 74. fin- 


lage, though not fo much as heavy Soils 4 os 
do, in as much as the Ground is hollow 
hr ud looſe enough in its own Nature for 
114 dhe Reception of all requiſite Moiſture; 
bas either indeed are Weeds ſo prejudicial 
ob. bere, eſpecially if they are ſuch as run 
* ſhallow, if they be cut often up, ſo as 
not to eat out the Heart of the Ground. 

And this Tillage in May when the n. Miy 
fruit is Setting, is by much, the moſt uſe- my Po 
ful of any others, eſpecially in ſurly ſtub-4.z. 
Ka for thereby the Rains refreſh 
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the Roots, and ſend up the better Supply \ 
of Sap: The want of which amongſt other 0 
Cauſes, is the Reaſon why Fruits drop off J 
ſo immature as they often do. At this e 
Time Watering (eſpecially if the Weather d 
be dry) is uſeful; but of this, more in its M I 
proper Place, and now to the third Til- v 
lage in moiſt heavy Lands. a 
The third This Tillage ought not to be ſo deep 8 
1 as the ſecond Tillage was, becauſe the B 
» Landi violent Heats of the Sun are then ſo great, w 
that Digging or Houghing may do more 
Hurt than Good to a Fruit-Tree; the 
chief Uſe whereof is to keep the Ground 
from cleaving, and to keep the Weeds un- 
der, which are apt to grow too much in 
that Seaſon of the Vear. 
7 :4;-1 But in light warm Soils, this Tillage 
1:lage i» ought above all ro be the more gentle, for 
1217 Seu otherwiſe the Heart of the Sun, which is 
the moſt prevailing, will penetrate too 
far and affect the Roots of the Trees, 10 
that the Moiſture and other nutritious 
Juices of the Earth, cannot ſupply and fill 
the Fruit : For which Reaſon 'tis moſt ad- 
viſable 
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viſable to go about this third Tillage at, 
or ſoon after Rains fall, by doing which, 
you will certainly find your Advantage, 
eſpecially if you at this Time (if it be not 
done before) ſpread on a thin Coat of 
Loam or rich Clay, about an Inch thick, 
which diſſolving with the Rain, will give 
a proper Mixture to the Lightneſs of the 


Soil, and will be an Improvement to your 


Border beyond what can be thought on 
without Tryal. 
The foregoing Methods are the Sum 


and Subſtance of what the moſt ingenious 


Authors in Gardening have laid down for 
Practice. How reproachful then is it, for 
Gentlemen to ſuffer their Gardeners to ler 
a Crop of Weeds grow on their Fruit-Bor- 
ders, perhaps as high as their Fruit-Trees, 
or which is worſe, a great Crop of Peaſe, 
Beans, and ſometimes Cabbages, and yer 
at the ſame Time, expect that their Fruit 


ſhould be of a racy vinous Flavour, when 


their Fruit-Borders are choak'd and poi- 
ſon'd with all ſorts of Trumpery, and then 
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if the Fruit be not good the Nurſery- Man 
muſt be blam'd for it? | 
S-meMix- It will not be (I preſume) amils in this 
3 „place, to ſet down two or three Sorts of 
tbe P/ Mixtures, proper for the Improvement of 
-, buy f Ground that is naturally poor, and which 
*, it is in the Power of the Owner to help 
at the Time he makes his Gardens. 
For Sel is I think now generally known, that 
that is N * 
ge- and Soils which are of a heavy Nature require 
bean). Compoaſts or Mixtures, more than thoſe 
that are hotter and more ſandy. Let then 
our Compoſt be as near as you can what 
follows; half a Load of Coal-Aſhes or 
Sea-Sand, two Load of natural Mould, 
and one of well rotted Dung, theſe well 
mix'd and incorporated together are of 
excellent Uſe, putting two or three Bar- 
row fulls to a Tree, more or leſs according 
as the Size of the Tree is: Ar Michlaemas 
is the beſt Time for doing this, for then 
the Salts will fink down and cheriſh the 
Roots below, that are ſuppos'd in this 
heavy Soil to be labouring under a neceſ- 
firy of Varmgh, 
For 
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For the ſame Reaſon that heavy Lands 


require an Application or Mixture of 4a: . 


Compoſt of a ſprightly nature, light Lands 
require thoſe that are conſolidating and 
cooling, viz. to bring the Soil to a due 
Temperature and Diſpoſition between the 
two Extreams of Heat and Cold, and 
thereby to keep the ſpirituous Parts 
of the Earth from volatilizing roo ſoon 
and leaving their Tree deſtitute of proper 
Nouriſhment; in this Caſe then two Load 
of Pond Earth, ſtiff Loam, or unctuous 
Clay, one of Virgin Earth, and a quarter 
of a Load of Coal-Aſhes, Sea-Sand, or the 
like, to keep it from Binding, is a very 
good Mixture; but all rheſe Materials are 
either complicated or abated in proporti- 
on to the Stiffneſs or Lightneſs of the Land 
you improve. 


To what has been ſaid of the Digging, Y eter- 


Stirring and Tillage of Fruit Borders, let 
me adjoin that of watering Fruit-Trees in 
the violent Heats or Droughts of the 
Spring and Summer, eſpecially when the 
Fruit is juſt knitting, and till it is about 
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as big as a large Pea ; for the Current of 
the Sap being then ſtopt, the Fruit at that 
Time is often ſeen to drop off, or at leaſt 
ſo ſtunted and balk'd, that it ſeldom or 
never comes to perfection afterwards; and 
this is what is often miſtaken for what we 
call Blights. For though it is certain that 
the falling off of the Fruit does in a great 
Meaſure proceed from the violent Changes 
of Weather we undergo in an unſettled 


Climate, it being one Day extream hot, 


and another extream cold ; yet Drought 
or the Want of Water, is by all the Ob- 
ſervations I have made, as Epidemical as 
any of the reſt. 

Though the Neceſſity of theſe Methods 
is obvious in all the foregoing Paragraphs, 
during the Time that Trees are young 
and newly planted, which may be a ſut- 
ficient Reaſon for the then Uſe and Pra- 
ice of it; yet I can't but extend its Uſes 
farther, even to Fruits that ſhould be 
thereby brought to their due Perfection, 
and to Trees at their Arrival to old Age. 
To countenance what I haye been all a- 
| long 
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long advancing, I beg Leave to take to my 
Aſſiſtance the ingenious Author of the Re- 
tir'd Gardener, pag. 56. part 11. of Mr. 
Carpenter's Edition, where he ſhows the 
Neceſlity there is of the Dreſſing and Til- 
lage of Fruit- Trees in the Caſe of the 
Mouille or Moiſten- mouth Bouche Pear, 
Sc. which Kinds (Buttery as they are) 
will for Want of this Tillage (ſays our Au- 
thor) grow ſtony, gritty and good for lit- 
tle; and if that be the Caſe in Buttery- 
Fruit, what is not to be expected of 
thoſe that are by Nature gritty, ſtony and 
dry ? Such is the Monſieur John, Bon- 
chretien, Virgoleuſe, and many others: 
And, beſides, what has been already ſaid 
on this Subject, as the afore- mention'd in- 
genious Author Words it, digging and 
houghing the Ground keeps it conſtantly 
open, and diſpoſes it the better for the 
imbibing thoſe nightly Dews, which keep 
the Soil in a conſtant Freſhneſs, and adds 
Vigour to the Trees, whoſe Fruit by that 
means becomes better condition'd than o- 
therwiſe it would be. 


To 
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To finiſh then this Chapter relating to 
the Dreſſing and Tillage of Fruit- Trees, 
it is adviſeable, that theſe extraordinary 
Applications of Compoſt be only us'd the 
firſt and ſecond Year, till the Tree has 


got ſufficient Root; becauſe all Fruit- 


Trees when well rooted, are in their own 
Nature apt to grow luxuriant, and like an 
extrayagant Youth to run out into un- 
profitable Productions. Theſe Compoſts 
then ( except the Tree ſhould bappen to 
be ſickly) ſhould not be us'd again till 
the Tree has ſtood fix, ſeven or eight 
Years, more or leſs, as the Ground is in 
Richneſs and Heart, though the Water. 


ings ſhould be all along us'd in dry hot 


Weather, as alſo the common Operations 
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Compoſt encreaſed according to Diſcre- 
tion. 
Thus have we run through the Dire- % Cen- 


claſion of 


ions of Tilling and Dreſſing of Ground ¼ var: 


for Fruit in a plain and methodical Man- * 
ner: The Expence of the Rules not be- un- 
ing much, and yet the Pleaſure and Profit 

to be reap'd thereby ſo great, that tis to 

be hop'd every true Lover of Gardening 


will follow them. 
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as big as a large Pea; for the Current of 
the Sap being then ſtopt, the Fruit at that 
Time is oſten ſeen to drop off, or at leaſt 
ſo ſtunted and balk'd, that it ſeldom or 
never comes to perfection afterwards; and 
this is what is often miſtaken for what we 
call Blights. For though it is certain that 
the falling off of the Fruit does in a great 
Meaſure procced from the violent Changes 
of Weather we undergo in an unſettled 
Climate, it being one Day extream hot, ' 
and another extream cold ; yet Drought 
or the Want of Water, is by all the Ob- 
ſervations I have made, as Epidemical as 
any of the reſt. 

Though the Neceſſity of theſe Methods 
is obvious in all the foregoing Paragraphs, 
during the Time that Trees are young 
and newly planted, which may be a ſut- 
ficient Reaſon for the then Ule and Pra- 
ctice of it; yet I can't but extend its Ules 
farther, even to Fruits that ſhould be 
thereby brought to their due Perfection, 
and to Trees at their Arrival to old Age. 
To countenance what I have been all a- 

| long 
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jong advancing, I beg Leave to take to my 
Aſſiſtance the ingenious Author of the Re- 
tir d Gardener, pag. 56. part 11. of Mr, 
Carpenter's Edition, where he ſhows the 
Neceſlity there is of the Dreſſing and Til- 
lage of Fruit-Trees in the Caſe of the 
Mouille or Moiſten- mouth Bouche Peaa, 
Sc. which Kinds (Buttery as they are) 
will for Want of this Tillage (ſays our Au- 
thor) grow ſtony, gritty and good for lit- 
tle; and if that be the Cale in Buttery- 
Fruit, what is not to be expected of 
thoſe that are by Nature gritty, ſtony and 
dry? Such is the Monſieur John, Bon- 
chretien, Virgoleuſe, and many others: 
And, beſides, what has been already ſaid 
on this Subject, as the afore- mention'd in- 
genious Author Words it, digging and 
houghing the Ground keeps it conſtantly 
open, and diſpoſes it the better for the 
imbibing thoſe nightly Dews, which keep 
the Soil in a conſtant Freſhneſs, and adds 
Vigour to the Trees, whoſe Fruit by that 
means becomes better condition d than o- 
therwiſe it would be. 


Te 
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To finiſh then this Chapter relating to 
the Dreſſing and Tillage of Fruit- Trees, 
it is adviſeable, that theſe extraordinary 
Applications of Compoſt be only us'd the 
firſt and ſecond Year, till the Tree has 
got ſufficient Root; becauſe all Fruit- 
Trees when well rooted, are in their own 
Nature apt to grow luxuriant, and like an 
extrayagant Youth to run out into un- 
profitable Productions. Theſe Compoſts 
then ( except the Tree ſhould bappen to 
be ſickly) ſhould not be us'd again till 
the Tree has ſtood fix, ſeven or eight 
Years, more or leſs, as the Ground is in 
Richneſs and Heart, though the Water- 
ings ſhould be all along us'd in dry hot 


Weather, as alſo the common Operations 


of the Spade and Hough. It will be time 


cnough to apply that refreſhing Diet to 
the Ground when it grows lean, and 
when the Tree it ſelf is in the Wane and 
Decline of Life: And it ought to be ad- 
ded too, that as it does decline, and the 
Trees grow greater, the Quantity ſhould 
be doubled, and the ſpirituous Part of the 

I Compoſt 
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Compoſt encreaſed according to Diſcre- 
tion. 


Thus have we run through the Dire- 2% con- 
claſion of 


ctions of Tilling and Dreſſing of Ground %, bar 


for Fruit in a plain and methodical Man- '* 
the 1illage 


ner: The Expence of the Rules not be- -ruic- 


ing much, and yet the Pleaſure and Profit“ 
to be reap'd thereby ſo great, that tis to 

be hop'd every true Lover of Gardening 

will follow them. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


A Proemical Diſcourſe concerning 
Pruning of Fruit-Trees. 


1 is not (it may be with much 
Truth affirm'd) in the whole Com- 
paſs of the Art of Gardening, any Point 
that is more curious and uſeful than the 
regular Conduct of the Knife in the Pru- 
ning of Fruit- Trees, neither is there any 
Part of Gardening more pretended to, 
nor really leſs underſtood than it is: For 
though the Rules are not many, nor 
the Difficulties great, yet every one that 
can but handle the Knife a little, is ſo 
well pleas'd with ir, thar he ſeldom takes 
Pains enough to improve in his Art, but 
to prune on by rote; unleſs he happens 
to have a Maſter of more Skill than him- 
ſelf, and then perhaps he will neglect his 
Admonitions, and leaye the Maſter and 


his Trees too. 
| The 
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The general and common Complaints , “ 
concerning Pruning are, that ſuch and c 
ſuch Trees are too thick of Wood, and — 
that that is groſs and uſeleſs; but there are 3 
not always thoſe that enquire into the — 
true Cauſes or Source from whence theſe 
Misfortunes flow, and conſequently, don't 
ſet upon right and proper Methods to re- 
trieye the Tree from ſuch Errors. The 
general Reſult of what I have drawn from 
my Obſervations on this Matter is, that 
it is much caſter to govern a Tree well 
in indifferent Soil when it is young, than 
it is to govern one that is planted in a 
Soil that is rich ; but then on the other 
Hand, a Tree planted in good Soil and 
well govern'd will laſt longer, and though 
it does not bear ſo very much Fruit as ano- f 
ther does that is planted in poor Ground, i 
yet it will be of a more beautiful Aſpect 
and robuſt Conſtitution than that which 
is thus planted on poor Ground will, un- 
leſs continually ſupply'd with a new Fund 


of freſh Earth or Compoſt. 


In 
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In the Proſecution of this Art of Pru- 
ning, I have very much adher'd to the 
Maxims and Precepts deliver'd by the 
Author of the Retir'd Gardener, ad- 
ding ſo much of my own, as will (it is 
hop'd) help to illuſtrate and improve what 
that Author and his Tranſlator have 
thought fir to deliver therein: For though 
Monſieur de la Quintinie may be juſtly 
ſaid to be one of the firſt that ever wrote 
diſtinctly of Pruning, yet the Author juſt 
mention'd, muſt be allow'd to have wrote 
much clearer and conciſer than 4a Quiu- 
tinie himſelf did. 

Reaſons Now the Reaſons for Pruning (in the 

why Trees Words of the aforenam'd Author) are 

. three; the firſt is, becauſe it makes the 
Tree laſt the longer; the ſecond is, for 
that it gives it a handſomer Shape; and 
the laſt is, that it makes the Tree bear 
more and better Fruit. 

I. It makes a Tree laſt the longer, for 
by this Pruning we lop off all ſuperfluous 
Branches, leaving none but ſuch as are ne- 
ceſſary to the Beauty of the Tree; where- 

as 
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as on the other Side, if the Tree were 
never prun d, but all the Branches were 
ſuffer d to grow, they would quickly 
drain its uſeful Sap, and conſequently cauſe 
it to languiſh. 


II. Pruning makes a Tree look hand- 


ſomer; for which four Things ought to 
be obſerv'd; fir/t, that the Tree or the 
Stem be ſeven or eight Inches above the 
Budding or Grafting Place. Jecondly, 
that the Tree be round without any vi- 
ſible Vacancy. Thirdly, it ought to be 
open in the middle (eſpecially if a Dwarf 
or Standard) that the Sun may more ea- 
fly penetrate, to ripen and colour the 
Fruit. Fourthly, it ought to be well 
adorn'd with regular Branches on every 
Side; and this is the way to give the 

Tree an agrecable Figure and Beauty. 
Indeed the Sum and Subſtance of what 
has been be!ore repeated, though in other 
Words, is that Pruning is the dividing 
of great Boughs into ſmall, which turns 
all that Sap that would otherwiſe run 
up into one, into many and different 
Chanels, 
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Chanels, thereby curbing the luxuriant 
Branches ; and from this Intimation ir js 
that we may have recourſe to the Aſs 
(as Solomon. recommends us in another 
Caſe to the Ant) ſince it is ſaid by ſome 
of our antient Authors on Gardening, 
that it was by the Cropping of Vines 
by that Scythian Animal that Pruning 
was firſt diſcoycr'd to be ſo beneficial to 
Fruit Trees, as it is ſince found. 

III. Pruning is a Benefit to the Fruit, 
for the Sap being not waſted in the Nou- 
riſhment of unneceſſary Branches, the 
Fruit receives the greater Aſſiſtance from 
it, and conſequently becomes larger and 
more beautiful: And though it be true 
that Standards need little or no Pruning, 
and yet bear as well or better than the 
Dwarfs do, becauſe they have an unli- 
mired Deal of Room to expand them- 
ſelves in, yet this ought not to be a 
Rule why Low Fruit or Wall Trees 
ſhould not be prun'd, ſince if they do 
bear well, the Fruit is much leſs liable 
to be blown down and ſpoil'd than from 

Standards ; 
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Standards ; and conſequently the Trees 


are more Valuable than Standards are. 

The Reaſons for Pruning being thus 2% . 
given, the next requiſite is, that we en- en, 
quire into the proper Seaſon for that Ope- 
ration, which varies according to the ge- 
neral Strength and Vigour of the Tree: 
The general Practice of Gardeners being 
to prune their weakeſt Trees ſooneſt, as 
in October and November; for by exo- 
nerating or unloading them of that ſu- 
perfluous Burden they have upon them, 
they reaſon, that the Tree has Time to 
tecover its Strength before the approach- 
vg Spring, and ſo of Courſe to ſhoot the 
ftronger and Better the following Year 
hereas on the contrary, Trees that are 
yer luxuriant and vigorous ſhould have 4 
atter Pruning (vi. ) not till February or 
arch following, for by Pruning them 
0 late, the Luxuriancy of the Sap is 
heck'd, and the Tree itſelf diſpos'd to 
e brought into a more regular Form the 

.* But 
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The rezu- But the regular Courſe and Method 


Pres for Pruning Fruit-Trees is to begin with 

1 the hardier Kinds, ſuch as Plums, Pears, 
Apricocks and Cherries, in the Months 
of October, November, December and 
January; and laſt of all Peaches and Ne. 
ctarines, in the Months of February and 
March, if the Rigidneſs of the Seaſon 
be over, for the Reaſons already men- 
tion'd in heading of Fruit-Trees (vg. 
the Danger there is of the young Woods 
dying, which it is apt to do after the 
Knife, which makes the young Shoots 
oft grow black and die, caufing the Trec 
to look ill, all which late Pruning pre- 
vents. 

o ſeveral Notwithſtanding the French Gardeners 

other Sea- : 

ſows have made little or no mention of it, not 

blen being liable doubtleſs ro the ſame Mistor: 
tunes which we in England are: We 


Trees 


— be have (ſays the Commentator on the 
' Retird Gardener,) found by Expc- 
rience, that ſome Trees require another 


Pruning between that we call inter, 
| and 
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and that we call Summer Pruning, which 
laſt begins about the middle of May, and 
continues till the latter End of Juſy; where- 
as the middle Pruning here meant is per- 
form d in April, and in the beginning of 
May, and that which gives the Occaſion 
of it, is thoſe virulent Blaſts which ſcorch 
and ſhrivel up the tender Leaves and 
Branches, and kills ſome of them even 
down to the old Wood; or elſe at beſt 
the Shoots and I. caves are crumpled, gou- 
ty and gibboſe ro that Degree, that one 
would think them not worth preſerving, 
cc WF Now to recover Trees ſo damag'd, the 
rc- WF following Operations are to be per- 


form'd. 
ers Firſt, all the damag'd Leaves are to 71; c 
not be prun'd off, and the young Shoots, J . 


ing Trees 


for. though they ate not touch'd with the i» C 
Weſß Blighrs are to be ſhorten'd, in order to 5%. 
the procure new Wood to ſupply the Defect 
pe · ¶ of that which is in danger of being loſt. 
ther Secondly, if the Shoots are much blighted, 
ter; then all that are tainted are to be cut 
andi out, and the Head of the Tree ſhorten'd 


Q 2 to 
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to ſuch a Proportion, as it may be judg d 
the Root will require to make the Tree t 
puſh out vigorous Shoots again. Thirdly, f 
after this is perform'd, the Earth ought b 
to be open'd in a Circle about the Root MI f: 
of a Dwarf. Tree, and in a Semi, circle a. ly 
bout the Root of a Wall Tree, in order 
to put in ſome ſhort well rotted Dung, or 
of the aforcnam'd Compoſt on the Top 
of the Roots, and to water the Tree 
once or twice a Week if it be a dry Sea- 
ſon; and at the ſame Time alſo ought the 
Branches, Boughs and Leaves to be well 
ſprinkled with a Hand Engine or Dutch 
Pump, or with the Roſe of a Garden Wa- 
ter Pot: And it is found by Experience 
(ſays our Commentator) that by this 
Application made to Trees, thoſe that 
have been ſo damag'd in their firlt 
Shooting in April and May, have like- 
wiſe becn recover'd to a good State of 
Health by the Month of Auguſt follow- 
ing; all that can be added to what theſe 
Gentlemen have ſet down is, that I con- 


ceive this Misfortune which attends Fruit. 
Trees 
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Trees in the Months of April and May, 
to proceed chiefly from the cold Dews 
that happen in thoſe Months, rather than 
from the Blights here mention'd, fince it 
is known that Blights are much more fa- 
tal, and as they deſcend obliquely in Co- 
lumns, always deſtroy that Part of the 
Tree where they fall; whereas theſe 
Misfortunes are owing to thoſe nightly 
cold Dews that happen in the Spring be- 
fore the Sun has recover'd Strength e- 
nough to diſſipate them; and this is indeed 
the greateſt Hurt that happens to all 
Fruit in general in all Northern Climates : 
but it is ſuch an Hurt as ſpreads it ſelf 
all over the Tree, and therefore requires 
the more Care in curing and preventing 
it by Shelters. 

Another Obſervation I have made is, 4 e- 
that it procceds from a cold Soil and cold —.— 
Winds, which I deduce from the Situation * 1 
of a moſt eminent and ſingularly curious — 
Nobleman in the County of Rutland, '* ctw 
where there are ſeyeral Terraſs Walls one 1 co! 
aboye another, but by the Height and , |, woos 


ud nd. 
* Coldneſs g 


The Rea- 
ſons for 
Pruning 
Trees in 
the Sum- 
mer Sea- 


fon, 
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Coldneſs of the Expoſition, and by that load 
of wet Earth that ſprings through the Wall, 
and lies upon the Roots, thoſe Trees are 
as it were deſtroy'd every Spring, eſpe- 
cially Peach and Nectarine Trees, which 
it affects moſt as being moſt tender, and 
has I hear now (for it was fome Years 
ſince I ſaw them) entirely deſtroy'd them; 


but I am ſenſible I have digreſs d too far, 


and fo return to give a ſhort Account of 
the Seaſons for the other Summer Prun- 
ing, and the Reaſons why they ought to 
be regularly performed. 

As fir /t, that the Tree is thereby kept 
cloſer to the Wall, and conſequently out of 
Danger from the Winds hurting them. 
Secondly, by taking away all Branches thar 
ſhoot directly from the Wall, that the Sap 
may be more uſefully employ'd in filling 
up the other Branches that are to re- 
main, deſign'd as they are for Fruit 
Branches, and Branches of ſucceeding 
Wood. Thirdly, that thereby the Boughs 
and Leaves may be ſo clear'd away, that 
the Fruit may be ripened the better. And 


laſtly, 


. 


— 
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jaftly, which is no ſmall Advantage, by 
doing this carefully there is much lets 
Trouble in Winter Pruning (when the 
Weather is cold) and the Pruncr will the 
cafier diſtinguiſh the different Sorts of 
Woods he has to cut away or preſerve. 
This Pruning, as is already ſaid, holds 
all the Summer long, and which I have 
plac'd before the other that - follows, 
as being more univerſally and better 
known. | 
The other Seaſon that is not yet men- 
tion'd, is the latter End of May, or be- 
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Of the 
Sea/on for 
Nit ping or 


ginning of June, and is pradtis'd on thoſe g. 


young Shoots that are in danger of grow- 
ing Rank and Strong, by nipping or 
pinching them off with the Nails (being 
as yet very tender; ) and this pinching 
diverts the Sap, which would otherwiſe 
run up by one groſs uſeleſs Shoot into 
many collateral Branches; which Branches 
aregenerally ſpeaking good wood Branches, 
or Branches for Fruit the next Year fol- 
lowing. 


Q 4 This 
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This Nipping deſerves to be recom- 


mended in large and legible Characters, 
ſince 'tis very certain it is the very beſt 


Means yet found out to divert the Sap 
of a Tree to its right Uſe, and to fill all 
vacant Spaces with Wood. It may be 
praQtis'd on Peaches, Apricocks, Plums, 
and Pears, with good Succels ; and it is 
Matter of ſome Obſervation, that few 
or none of the modern Writers have ſo 
much as mention'd (except the French) at 
leaſt urg'd it with that Spirit it requires. 
This Nipping or Pinching as I have al- 
ready ſaid ſhould be done in May, 
but never at fartheſt to exceed the tenth 
or twelfth of June; becauſe all Shoots 
that come afterwards are as it were uſe- 
leſs. Thus much of the ſeveral Seaſons: 
now to the Manner of Pruning in Winter 
and Spring (0v:z.) from October to the 
latrer End of March following, which 
muſt be own'd to be the chief Seaſon for 
Pruning, and the Operation that which 
muſt determine the Shape, Beauty, and 
well Bearing of the Tree. 

CHA?. 
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CHA pP. XXXI. 
Of the Winter Pruning of Fruit- Trees. 


Efore the Learner proceeds to the Prom? 
Practice of Pruning, 'tis neceſſary be — 
he ſhould be inform'd of ſeveral preli- 47 
minaries which may introduce him re- pruzes. 
gularly into that Art, ſo that he may 
advance gradually, which are, firſt the 
Explication of the ſeveral Sorts of Wood 
that grow on a Fruit- Tree, whether they 
be ſhort or long, large or ſmall, Bear- 
ers or not Bearers, as they all ſerve for 
one Purpoſe or another; either toward 
the Ornament of the Tree, or for the 
Bearing of Fruit, or both. 
The ſeveral Sorts of Branches on a Five Sort, 


Fruit-Tree, are by Pruners divided into 


65 00 4 


five, viz. Branches for Wood, Branches _ 
for Fruit, irregular Branches, Branches of 


falſe Wood, and luxuriant Branches, all 
which 
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which (though not many) the Pruner 
ought to diſtinguiſh well, before he can 
prune with any Probability of Succels. 

I. The Wood-Branches are thoſe that 
form the general Shape of the Tree, which 
are prun'd from fix, to ten or twelve Inch- 
es long, according to the Vigour of the 
Tree, as French Authors tell us, and as 
ſome of our Eugliſh Gardeners Practiſe; 
though I muſt beg Leave to diſſent from 
them a little, and ſhall ſhew my Reaſons 
hereafter why I do. 

II. The Fruit-Branches are much flen- 
derer than Wood- Branches, their Eyes are 
nearer to one another; are large, ſwelling, 
and prominent; in the Management of 
theſe we top thoſe that are too long, and 
conſequently too weak to ſupport their 
Fruit, leaving ſuch entire, as are of a juſt 
Length, vig. about fix Inches long, cut- 
ting off only the Extremity of the Branch, 
which is a great Benefit to the Fruit- 


Bud. 


III. The irregular Branches (ſay the 
aforenamed Authors) are ſmall and con- 
fuſed, 
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fuſed, being for neither Wood nor Fruit, 
coming out at the Knots and Joints hori- 
zontally, many in a Cluſter, like a Bird's 
Neſt, for which Reaſon they muſt be 
mov'd, and the Knot cut ſo cloſe, that it 
may never ſpring again; for they are ge- 
nerally plac'd (if the Tree be againſt a 
Wall) on the out ſide of the Tree, and ſo 


cannot be bended or brought to the Wall; 


or if they are placed ſide ways, are ſmall 
and irregular, and ſo not fit for Fruit or 
Wood Branches; or elſe they creep out 
behind the Tree and ſo are in Danger of 
being gall'd and fretted by the preſſure of 
the Tree againſt the Wall; in either of 
which Cafes they muſt be cut off fo cloſe 


to the old Stem, as to be ever diſabled to 


ſprout any more. 
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IV. Branches of falſe Wood are thoſe 35776. 


: j of falſe- 
that grow either upon the Extremity of % 


right Wood-Branches, and are generally bd. 


ſuch as come out after Midſummer, or 
they are long ſmall Shoots that ſpring 
caſually out of the old Stem, as it were 
by a Luſis Nature ; their Eyes are very 

flar, 
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flat, and ſet at a great Diſtance one from 
another, and are of a weakly Nature; 
being neither fit to bear Fruit nor to 
eſtabliſh the Strength and Beauty of a 
Tree, but are to be cur quite away. Theſe 
our Engliſh Gardeners call Midſummer 


Shoots, if from Wood-Branches of the 


fame Year; or Water-Shoots, if they 
{pring out of the Sides of old Stems. 


urin V. Luxuriant Branches are ſuch as ſpring 


Branches 


deſcrib'd 


out from large Wood-Branches or old 
Stems, and are generally as big as a Man's 
little Finger or bigger. Some times the 
Bark is ſhining and ſmooth, and they ſhoot 
often a Foot or two long, or more, with 
large broad Eyes, ſet at a great Diſtance 
from one another: Theſe are all to be cut 
off, unleſs we find ſome Want of them to 
fill up a Vacancy; in which Caſe ſuch a 
Branch ought to be cut to about ſour 
Budds in Length, but be ſure you watch 
him ſo narrowly in May (for it will ſhoot 
again very ſtrongly) that eyery young 
Branch which appears to be diſpos'd to 
grow groſs may be nip'd to two or three 

Budds 
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Budds length ; by which Means this Luxu- 
riant Branch will be divided into eight, 
ten or twelye Collateral ones, and may 
ſupply a Defect not to be done any other 
Way; and many of theſe, as is already 
ſaid, will prove excellent Branches for 
Bearing another Y car. 

Before I quit this Chapter, I cannot but 
remark an Error (as I think) that is in The 
retired Gardener, viz. That any Pruning, 
even t0:a Foot long, will alter the Nature 
of a luxuriant Branch; whereas the more 
you cut him the ſtronger he grows every 
Year, adding new Strength and Vigour 
to the Roots, and conſequently to its 
Boughs; and cut him where you will, be 
it at a Foot long, the Sap will break out 
at the upper Joint, by which Means the 
Tree it ſelf is ſeen to be advancing up too 
faſt, and to leave the Bottom naked, an 
Evil which every Body complains of, bur 
few know how to remedy; I ſay then, 
without nipping thoſe groſs Boughs, and 
ordering the Roots, as ſhall be hereafter 


taught ; 
. augnt 
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taught; any Pruning ſerves only to en- 
creaſe, and not to detract from this Evil. 
I have been the more particular in this, 


becauſe I judge it to be a Matter whereon 


the greateſt Streſs of Pruning lies; eſpe- 


cially as to Peach Trees, which are in 
their Nature very much diſpos'd to ſhoot 
with great Luxuriancy in good Soils, and 


| for that Reaſon, ought to be watchfully 


minded, leſt they run out into too extra- 
vagant Wood. l 


CHAT. 
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Of Pruning Peach, Apricock, and Plum- 
Trees after one Tear's Planting. 


Eaches, Apricocks and Plums being , 

the chief Fruits now uſed, it will Pruning. 
not be improper to begin with them. And 
tis ſuppos'd firſt of all, that the Tree we 
are going to ſpeak of, is ſuch as has been 
headed according to the Rules before laid 
down; that the Roots are ſound and good, 
otherwife you ought to pull it up and put 
another in its Place ; and yer after all the 
Precaution Gardeners and Pruners can 
take, it often happens, that in a great 
Number of Trees, there will be ſome thar 
will not ſhoot regularly and according to 
the Order of Nature. Some there be, that 
will give no more than one Shoot, ſome 
a r. will give two, but both perhaps plac'd on 
the ſame ſide of the Stem, and others will 
8 give 
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give many more, but all diverſly and ir- 
regularly plac'd. And this Diverſity of- 
ren puzles and perplexes a Pruner to that 
Degree, that he knows not what to do 
at a Time when it is moſt material to 
know it: Becauſe in the well or ill Prun- 
ing of a Tree at the firſt ſetting out, de- 
pends in a great Meaſure its future Proſ- 
perity and Beauty. 

What ito. J. The firſt happens when a Tree has 

made bur one Shoot, and that too ariſes 


4 young 


Tree that from the extremity of the Stem, which is 
has made _ | 
bur one indeed one of the worſt Caſes that can hap- 


beet, and pen; the beſt Advice then is to cut it quite 


- - that too 


a: the End Off, and I aſſure you (ſays the often quot- 
- Sung ed Author) the Tree will ſhoot out ſeve- 
ral good Branches; I have often experi- 
enc'd it. But then it muſt be alſo ſuppos d 
that this Tree has not been aſſaulted by 
Worms, and that the Root be found and 
g00d; otherwiſe, you ought to pull it up, 
and put another in its Place; but if this 
Branch has ſhot below the Top of the 
Stem where it was headed laſt Year, then 


cut the Stem to the Branch, and ſhorten 
| the 
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the Branch itſelf to about four Eyes, and 
prop it up by a ſtrait Stick, or nail it 
to the Wall directly perpendicular, in Or- 
der to make it grow ſtrait: The French 
Gardeners adviſe to put ſome Maſtich or 
ſoft Wax upon the Top of the Stem after 
eis cut, which does indeed look decent, 
but is of no real Uſe, except in thoſe 


Trees that are tender and apt to bleed 
much. 


Branches on the ſame fide, you muſt cut 
br the other, you muſt cut it to the 


pill produce two Fruit-Branches (ſays the 
luthor of The retired Gardener) though 
am not directly in the Opinion of that 
Perſon, but rather adviſe the taking a- 
ay that of the two which is too weak 
r too ſtrong, and leaving that which is 
a midling Size. If the uppermoſt 
de the largeſt or beſt ſiz d, then pre- 
lerve that ; but if the lowermoſt, then 
take off the uppermoſt, and preſerve that, 
| R and 
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II. If the Tree has produc'd two 5 5 


prune a 
Tree that 
the uppermoſt to three or four Eyes, and ha; maze 
two Shoots 
on the 


hickneſs of a Crown - Piece, and this /ame fd: 


NSS 1 . 
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and head the Stock cloſe down to the ſaid 
young Shoot, for as for Fruit-Bearing. 
Branches, there is no Occaſion for them, 
till the Year or two following. 

III. When your Tree has produc'd ma- 
ny Branches, ſeveral whereof are il} fitu- 
ated, you muſt chuſe three or four of 
thoſe that are uppermoſt .for the Figure 
of your Tree, becauſe they are generally 
the beſt conditioned Shoots, and ſhorten 
them to three Eyes each, which mult be 
ſo plac'd as to conduce to the Roundnets 
of the Tree, and particularly that the 
Eyes be on the outſide of the Branches, 
be they cither for Wall or for Dwarfs, 
and not within the Tree, except in the 
Buree Pear, and ſome other weak wooded 
Trees: As for other Branches whoſe Situ- 
ation is irregular, and can't be brought 
to conduce any whit to the preſent Beauty 
of the Tree, they muſt be cut ſlope ways 
to the Thickneſs of a Crown-Picce, and 
the Bud ſo turn'd that he may another 
Year help to form a good Figure, and to 
give a good Shape to the Tree. 

Thus 
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Thus much of the Government of Fruit. 
Trees that ſhoot on one fide or irregular- Trees chat 
ly the firſt Year after heading, to which ee 
little need be added. As to the Pruning gular. 
thoſe that are regularly plac'd, the Judg- 
of ment of the meaneſt and molt unskilful, 
is ſufficient to guide him in this Mat- 
ter: If there be two of one fide, and but 
one on the other, take off one of the two 
de and reduce the Head to as exact an Equa- 
cs. WH lity as you can, though it is no Mattet 
de W whether they are directly oppoſite to one 
another or no. And the Reaſon why I 
8s, peak of this firſt Vear's Pruning in more 
he epreſs Terms than any yet has done be- 
eg bre me, and why I am more anxious for 
young Pruners that they take their firſt 
„t Step right, ariſes from a general Miſtake 
committed by Gardeners at this Time; 
for that they with too much Indulgence, 
ſuffer the Fruit-Trees to ſhoot away ar 
once, and by ſuffering them to make long 
vigorous Shoots, commit an Error they 
ean ſcarce ever retrieve; for the Sap be- 
ing ſuffer'd to direct its Force upwards, 

R 2 | and 
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and the Boughs of Courſe Forming them. 
{ſelves in Obedience thereto, the Bottom 
of the Tree js left naked, and the Branches 
in a little Time grown ſo ſtiff, that they 
are by no Art or Mcans to be bended 
down again; ſo that beſides the Abſurdi. 
ty of ſeeing a Tree naked at Bottom, a 
good Part of the Wall or Dwarf. Tree is 
loſt; and in Peach-Trees the Loſs is the 
greater, for that they never break or ſhoot 
out of Wood that is once three or four 
Years old; though indeed Plums and Pears 
will do well, but Apricocks and Cherries 
not ſo well. 


C HAP. 
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Of the Method of Summer Pruning 
Peach, Apricock, and Plum Trees, 
after the ſecond and third Tear's 
Planting. 


O the Methods laid down for Prun- 

ing of Fruit-Trees the firſt Year, I 

add from my own Experience and the 

practice of the beſt of Gardeners, what 

follows of their Management the fecond 

and third Year, and ſo on (eſpecially dur- 

ing their Vigour) to their old Age and 
Decay. 

After the firſt Winter's Pruning is over of pinch- 
(Excluſive of that of Planting and Head- % 
ing) the next Care is Nipping or Pinching — 
(which is already mention'd) ſome Time er. 
in May, of all Shoots that appear to be 


growing too Vig,orous, and into too luxu- 
K 3 riant 
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riant Branches. You muſt then look care- 
fully over your Trees, eſpecially Peaches 
and Nectarines, and all other forts of groſs 
Shooting Fruit-Trees, and turning up the 
Leaves, pinch thoſe that appear to be the 
ſtrongeſt two, three, four or five Budds 
long, turning the upper Bud towards any 
Vacuity you can eſpy, as you do in other 
Pruning; and if it happens that there are 
two vigorous Shoots together, one ought 
to be prun'd or nip'd to two or three 
Budds, and the other to four or five; that 
they may not ſhoot out all together on a 
Cluſter. For although 'tis probable that 
this Sort of Nipping may make the Tree 
ſhoot out more Wood than can well be 
laid into the Wall the Winter following, 
yet Store is no Sore, and you may the 


Winter following, cut ſome of thoſe | 


Branches flope-ways, or to the Thickneſs 


of a Crown-Piece, keeping that one Bud 


always in reſerve to ſupply a Vacancy 
another Year, and this Nipping will doubt- 
leſs furniſh your. Fruit- Tree with a ſuffici- 
ent, if not ſuperabundant Quantity of 

Wood 
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Wood for the Winter's Pruning ; much of 
which will (as yearly Experience tells 
us) be of the beſt Sort of Fruit- Branches. 

Tis about this Time alſo, that all Budds o/ 
and youngShoots ſhould be rub'd off, that 7, 
ſhoot either directly out from, or directly 3 
into the Wall, or the out and inſide of a . wo 
Dwarf-Tree ; leſt the Sap which may be 
much better employ'd, ſpend itſelf in an uſe- 
leſs Manner to no Purpoſe, whilſt other 
Parts of the Tree are languiſhing and 
ſtarv ing. | 

The other neceſſary Summer Pruning »/ :he 
is about Midſimmer, and that is to cut e 
away all Branches that have ſhot direAty 1: «/ ::v 
from the Stem of the Tree as is before — 
taught, and Nailing up only thoſe that 
come eaſily to the Wall, Pruning the Tree 
as near as you can in the Manner it ought 
to be done in the Winter; for though tis 
impoſſible to prune ſo well, as to have no 
Occaſion of Pruning again in the Winter 
or Spring, yet by doing as much as can 
be in the Summer, the Work is cut much 
ſorter in the Winter or Spring. 


R 4 By 
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Obſerva- By obſerving diligently what Shoots 


— have been made, and what has been the 
eee, Effect of the Nipping recommended be- 
mer Prun- fore, there will be found a great many 
2% Branches, ſometimes three, four, or more, 
Trees. that have ſhot out towards the Extremity 
of the Branch you then nip'd: Some well ſi 
tuated, others but indifferently, upon View 
of which, you may eaſily form y our Judg- 
ment and Practice; but what I would 
more particularly recommend in this Pa- 
ragraph, is the Nailing them in ſuch a 
Manner, as that they may not be gall'd 
by the Liſt, nor by the Bearing of the 
Bough againſt the Nails that are in the 
Wall, and to viſit the Trees once a Week 
at leaſt, to ſee if none of the vigorous 
Shoots are pinch'd by the Shreds being 
nail'd fo cloſe, as not to give Way when 
the Bough {wells to it; fince this is fo 
great a Miſhap, that I have ſeen one third 
Part of a Tree kill'd at a time, or canker'd 
ro ſuch a Degree, as not to recover it ſelf 

again, 
| Finally 
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Finally, the beſt Way of faſtening Trees 7% "_ 
to a Wall, is by little round wooden Peggs, 1515157 
made of the Heart of Oak, drove into the /affening 5 
Wall between the Bricks, to which may al, &c. 
be ty'd all the ſmall Branches, with the 
Juncus or ſmall Ruſh that grows in wa- 
tery Places, and all the great Bonghs re- 
quiring more Strength, may with ſmall 
Withies, made of Oziers or Baſket Rods, 
be ty'd to large wooden Peggs, that are 
here and there interſpers'd in the Wall 
where Occaſion ſhall require. The Con- 
veniencies of this Method will be found to 
be, that as ſoon as the Fruit Boughs {well 
out to the Extent of the Ruſh or Withy, 


that Band will cafily give Way, and not 
pinch or damage the Tree, and the Peggs 
of Wood alſo being round, will not gall 
or fret the young Branches as ruſty Nails 
will with their ſquare Edges. 

This Method here recommended is 25. lte. 
not ſpeculative only, but has been prac- 7 
tis d ſome Years in thoſe noble and mag. Due of 
nificent Gardens belonging to the Duke den, 
of owden. 


| 
| 
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of Montague, at Bowden in Northamp- 
zonſhire, though not the wooden Peggs, 
this being what has been ſince try'd with 
Succeſs; and this Method has this fur- 
ther to' recommend -it, that when the 
Peggs are once fix'd (which is much 
cheaper than Nails too) they need not be 
renewed for many Years; whereas Nails 
growing ruſty carker the Tree, and by 
their being pulP'd out, and drove often in, 
ſpoil the Wall to that Degree, that no 
Nail will ſtick in it. Morcover the Ruſlics 
are a much leſs Expence, as well as much 
lets Dangerous to the Tree than Shreds, 
as being leſs apt ro harbour Inſects and 
Vermin, and are above all, uſeful in Peach- 


Trees, which may by theſe Means be in 


an Inſtant of Time unlac'd from Top to 


Boftom, and have ſuch a new Diſpoſition 
given tO them, as the natural Shape of the 


The Sum W require. 


and Sub- 


france of 


Summer 


Pruning. 


What more remains to be ſaid on this ſe- 
cond Summer's Pruning of the Peach, Apri- 
cock, and Plum, is extracted out of my often 
quoted Author, and does I humbly con- 

ceive 
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ceive comprize all that can be ſaid more 
on this Subject in five Articles; the Senſe 
of which, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain. | 
This Pruning muſt commence (ſays he) 4rtide J. 
between the middle of May and the mid- 
dle of June, though by the Way, we 
never begin this ſecond Pruning in Eng- 


land till about, or rather after Mid ſium- 
mer. | 


, Only the Fruit-Branches in Caſe of ne- 4. 11. 
ceſſity are to be cut off, together with 

: ſuch as are half dry'd; by Means of this 

a Eaſe and Refreſhment, the good Fruit- 

D Branches will be the better fortified. 

We are to eaſe the Fruit-Branches when 4, 111. 
we ſee them over laden, and likewiſe 
ſhorten ſuch as have not knit to aſſiſt them 
with more Sap for that Purpoſe. 

When a Tree has a great many Fruit, „ iv. 
and but few Wood Branches, in that Caſe 
the largeſt Fruit Branches are to be prun'd, 
togerher with one Wood-Branch, which 
will make a Tree flouriſh the next Year. 

We 
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We cut the Branches (ſays our Author) 
that are gum'd, juſt below the Gum, and 
remove all that are dry and languifhing ; to 
which muſt be added allo, all thoſe Branch- 
es that are wounded or canker'd by Nails, 
or almoſt pinch'd off by ſtrong Lifts or 
Shreds, which do an irreparable Damage 
to young vigorous Trees, thoſe likewile 
muſt be pruned as above directed. 


CHAP. 
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F the Winter Pruning of Peach, 
| Apricock and Plum Trees, the ſecond 
and third Tear after Planting, &c. 


Ruit-Trees that have been carefully Concern 
prun'd in the Summer, require much . 
the leſs Pruning in the Winter (as has can * 
been before intimated;) but, however, the ' 
Covering of the Leaves and the Multi- 

plicity of Branches in a young Tree are 

ſuch, that no Pruner can poſſibly deter- 

mine in the Summer what Shape to give 

his Tree, neither can he ſo well diſtin- 

guiſh bearing Branches from Branches of 
Wood, which are proper to be ſhortened, 

which left uncut, or which to be en- 

tirely cut away: This muſt be left to the 
Winters Pruning, in the directing of 

which I may poſſibly lay down ſome uſe- 


ful Rules. 


8 When 
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— When a Gentleman or Gardener is a- 

Pruning bout to prune, it ſhould be conſider'd, 

4 — that the Art and Buſineſs of Pruning con- 

Planting fiſts chiefly in three Things. Fir, the 
Preſervation of the Fruit Branches, at 
leaſt ſuch a Quantity as is neceſſary for 
that Purpoſe, not overcharging the Tree, 
which may be hurtful. 

Secondly, The Pruner ought to caſt in 
his Mind how to form the Beaury of his 
Tree, by preſerving ſo many of the Wood 
Branches as will fill in berween thoſe that 
were left for Fruit. 

And thirdly, the cutting off many of 
the Strongeſt ſlopewiſe, or to the Thick- 
neſs of a Crown Peice cloſe to the old 
Stock, this being the Way to lay in a 
Stock of Wood for a Year or two to 
come. A Man that has this forecaſt will 
never want a Sufficiency of good Wood 

Particu- in Trees, tolerably vigorous and well cul- 
{ar Dr” tivated, as is before directed. 

cerning When you meet then with three 
— Branches that are all ſhot from a Branch 


Caches of the laſt Year, preſerve one of them 
= for 
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for Fruit, by leaving it eight, nine or ten 
Buds long, according to its Strength. If 
the Next be too ſhort for ſuch Management, 
make it a Wood Branch by ſhortening him 
to three or four Buds, and cut the laſt, 
which ought to be the ſtrongeſt of all ſlop- 
ing, (if it appears to be a coming out alkew, 
or not pliable to the Wall) and that will 
bring it to its Duty : But this Method of 
cutting flope Ways ſhall be explain d 
more at the Jatter End of this Book. This 
ſlope Cut, or cutting to the Thickneſs 
of a Crown Peice will preſerve a Bud, 
which wilt another Year. form a moſt 
lovely Shoot out of that Eye that is 
thereby preſerv'd, which Shoot will ſuc- 
ceed the two Branches left for Wood and 
for Fruit as before directed: And if there 
be more than three Branches leave the 


reſt for Fruit. Thus has the cantions 


Pruner extended his View for two Years 
to come, conſidering how and in what 
Manner he is to ſhape his Tree, both for 
well-bearing at preſent, and for a Succeſ- 
ſion of Wood for the Time to come. 


8 On 
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— 1 On the contrary, thoſe that prune by 
— your Rote and without any Conſideration at 
auce; the all, very often, if not always, prune and 


co ntrary 


Efect, nail up three, four or five Shoots more 
or leſs, all of a Length, perhaps a Foot 
or more, which being moſt of them Fruit 
Branches, do indeed load the Tree that 
Year with Fruit ; but yet to the Hurt, 
if not the entire Deſtruction of the Tree 
the next Year ; but if they don't happen 
to be Fruit Branches, but Branches fot 
Wood, they then being pretty ſtrong 
ſhoot out ſuch a Croud of young Wood 
the next Year, that it is impoſſible to 
know what to do with it. And as all 
Trees do by Nature ſhoot upwards, this 
Method makes them ſtill advance faſter 
and faſter, and leaves the Tree entirely 
naked at Bottom, there being no Suc- 

The afore- ceſſion of young Wood preſery'd un- 

mention'd derneath to fill up in Caſe the old dies 

_ which it does more or leſs every Year. 

ful even Theſe being the general Obſervations 

ge and made on the Errors committed in Pruning 


Pecay of of Peach-Trees, Sc. till the Tree has 
reach'd 
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reach'd the Top of the Wall, the Vigour 

of it ſpent, and the Tree quite ſpoil'd. Let 

me once more recommend nipping in the 
Summer; pruning ſlope-wiſe and to the 
Thickneſs of a Crown- Piece in the Win- 

ter, as alſo the having a moſt extraordi- 

nary Regard to the Succeſſion of young 

Wood in your Fruit-Trees, as the only 

ethod of anſwering the true Ends of 
Fruning. And yet theſe Things are more 
particularly required in the old Age and 

decay of a Tree, it requiring ſo much the 

reater Care and Circumſpection to keep a 
mit-Tree full, by how much the older it 
Come we now to explain ſome Parti- 

ulars more in the Conduct of Pruning, | 
hich tis hop'd will make this Art as f, ag, 
dmpleat as poſſible. Peach- 
ln the Account given of Nurſeries there — 
il be found the Reaſons why Peaches, 2 74 . 
ad Pears are ſometimes grafted, the one pear: en 4 
Amond, or Peach, and the other on 2447 5 
Nince · Stocks, which, when planted out, pr»ne4 
quire a ſhorter Pruning, than if they {""*" 


than if 
ere on Free-Stocks, which are apt to % were 


on 4 Free- 
8 ſhoot $::cx. 
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ſhoot out more Wood than Fruit- Branches; b 
whereas on the contrary, Almond and d 
Quince Stocks throw out more Bearing * 
than Wood-Branches, upon which Ac. 
count the former are prun'd ſhort, that 

the Tree may be farnith'd with more 
Wood-Branches, and the latter longer, that 

it may have more Fruit-Branches ; and 

this ſhort Pruning conſiſts (as has been in 

one of the laſt Pages intimated) in cutting 

the Bearing-Branches to two or three Eyes 
thereby converting them into Wood. 
Branches, and on the other Hand, I mean 

on Free- Stocks, the leaving ſome of the 
Branches long, diſpoſes them the bettet ” 

for the Bearing of Fruit. Aut 

The Dije- lt is alſo requiſite that the Pruner ſhould us, 
1 , be acquainted, that though he ſhould find He: 


Prenin 

| 7 Tre ſome of his Trees to ſhoot weak, and o eſpe 
es thers ſtrong, from their different Natures ther 
and not on Account of the different Stock (lay 

juſt mentioned, yet the ſame Way of Rea only 

ſoning and Method of Practice ought t men 

take Place; cutting the ſtrong and vigo! + lo 

the! 


ous to ſix, eight, or ten Budds in Log 
6; 1 


: 
1 
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; W but the weak to two, three, or four, accot- 
ding as the Bough beſt allows, eſpecially 

w MW where you prune (as I think generally 
People ſhould) for a regular Succeſſion, 

at Wl particularly in weak Trees you are to ex- 

rc WM pect no Fruit but from thoſe Branches that 
are middle ſiz d: You muſt then retrench 

nd WF thoſe that are ſo ſmall as to be uncapable of 

in performing that Office; on the contrary, 

ing vigorous Trees require a long Pruning, and 

1c, this is by Monſieur de Ia Quintinie call'd 

od charging or commanding Wood-Branches 

can to bear, and Bearing-Branches to become 

the Wood. | 

ll The French Authors (particularly the French 

Author of The retired Gardener) aſſure — 

ouldßz us, that there are Methods of Pruning the * ns M 
find Head of a Tree ſo as to make it bear, produces 
xd off eſpecially when Young, without any o- 57%, 
ther Aſſiſtance or Correction; ſuch Trees only, % 
(ay they) that produce Wood- Branches . 
only, ought to have a Pruning (as before 
mention d) of ten or twelve Inches long 
or longer, which is to be done in March; 

the falſe Wood and unneceſſary Branches 


8 2 (on 
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(on ſuch a Tree) ought to be continued 
upon it till the Vear following, and in 
that Time they will ſo moderate the 
Luxury of the Tree, by ſucking up the 
greateſt Part of the Sap, that the Re- 
mainder will unayoidably produce Fruit. 
Branches. As to the firſt which relates 
to long Pruning, I have already given my 
Opinion of it; and for the latter, I mean 
that of leaving falſe Wood and unneceſſa- 
ry Branches, that will, I fear, create ſuch 
2 Diſorder and Confuſion in the Shape of 
the Tree, as will not without much Diff 
culty be got over, and the Remedy ap- 
pears to be worſe than the Diſeaſe: 1 
therefore refer the Practice of the Reader, 
to the Method I take of redreſſing this 
Evil at the Roots, the Source and Spring 
from whence it proceeds, as it is deliver- 
ed in another Chapter. | 

What remains to be ſaid of Winter 


«ſon of Pruning the ſecond and third Years, Ge 


Pruning. 


may be included in the following Articles, 
which will help to explain what is more 


ſlightly touch'd upon in the foregoing 
Pages» 
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pages, eſpecially as it relates to Peach and 
other Wall Trees; what has been wrote 
before, belonging both to Dwarf and Wall- 
Trees indifferently. 
2 The firſt Article is to untie all the 4r: 1. 
branches upon the Wall or Treiliage (which 
'S Wl is calily perform'd in the Method before 
Y Wl propos'd of Faſtening them by Ruſhes 
n WF and {mall Withies, and by Nails or wooden 
i Wl Pcggs) and then you may clearly fee how to 
ch diſcharge all the dead and uſeleſs Branches, 
of Wl leaving none to grow, bur ſuch as will 
produce Wood or Fruit; the Fruit-Branch- 
P. es having very full or double Budds, are 
eaſily diſtingyiſh'd from thoſe that are for | 
Wood, which have only ſingle Budds. 3 
The Wood-Branches are generally 47, I. x 
"> Wl prun'd to four or five Eyes, and ſome- 
times to two or three, as the Vigour of 
the Tree in general, or the Strength of 
the Branch in particular requires; and 


a the Bearing-Branches to ſix, ſeven, eight, 
We tine or ten Budds, leaving or giving it no 
or 


D ageater Length than is conſiſtent with its 
Ss strength in the Production of Fruit, or in 
> 83 plainer 
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plainer Words, no more than you judge 


cach Branch will be able to bear, which 
may be diſcover'd by the Quantity of 
Bloſſoms to be ſeen on the Branch at Prun- 
ing, and by the Strength of the Branch for 


the Performance of its Office, this indeed 


Lees. $10; 


Art. IV. 


is opponent to a Method us d by too many 
Gardeners, who never ſhorten their Fruit. 
Branches be they either ſtrong or weak, 
provided the Shape of their Tree, does 
not require it, which is certainly wrong, 
The third Article is, when a Peach— 
Tree happens to want Wood. Branches on 
one ſide equal to what there are on the 
other, then the Gardener ought to prune 
the largeſt Fruit- Branches ſhort, to con- 
vert them into Branches of Wood, and 
preſerve the Beauty of his Tree; the 
Neglect of which as it is of pernicious 
Conſequence, ſo it is one of the common- 
eſt Errors in Pruning. 
When we obſerve a luxuriant Branch in 
a Peach-Tree and no good Wood near it, 
we preſerve the luxuriant Branch (ſays 
KT) £2. (LM tho 
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the Author of The Retired Gardener) to 
ten or twelve Inches long ; but with Sub- 
miſſion, I rather adviſe five or ſix Inches 
for Reaſons before alledg'd, in as much as 


the Shoots in the former Method will 


come out at the Extent, and advance the 
Tree too faſt, though it is agreed (with 
him) that a ſmall Branch may be left 
at the Extremity of the Pruning, which 
will attract the Sap, and help the Bough to 
produce good Branches both for Fruit and 
Wood. 
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When a Peach · Tree ceaſes to put forth 47. V. 


new Branches in light Grounds, it ought 
to be pluck'd up as ſoon as the Fruit is 
gathered, if it has not given ſome vigor- 
ous Shoots at Bottom, which may ſerve 
to ſupply the Defects of the reſt; in 
which Caſe, the Tree ought to be bendid 
down to the Place where thoſe new 
Shoots ſprouted out, and to ſhorten them» 

as the Author of The retired Gardener 
ll us, to a good Foot in Length, though 
I adviſe eight or nine Inches, and that for 
the Reaſons before recited. 


24 They 
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They are alſo blamable who prune 
their Wood- Branches too long, vi. to 
a Foot and half or two Foot, and perhaps 
all of one Length; by which Means the 
Tree is nothing but long Ribbs, without 
any Bearing Wood on it, and to com- 
pleat their Ignorance, place or nail thoſe 
collateral or ſide Branches that have ſhot 
ſince the foregoing Midſummer: For 
though this Method (bad as it is) does 
make the Tree look extreamly handſome 
and full to an injudicious Eye; yet it en- 
tails ſuch a Misfortune on it as can ſcarce 
ever after be recover'd. 

And laſt of all, the attempting to prune 
and nail Trees into the exact Shape of a 
Fan (as is in ſome Meaſure hinted at in 
the foregoing Article) is as plauſible an 
Error as any yet mentioned, but as this 
is, I think elſewhere enlarg'd upon, I need 
not repeat it; but ſhall with humble Sub- 
miſſion to the Curious fay (that notwith- 
ſtanding, for the ſake of thoſe whoſe Ca- 
pacities and Inclinations require we ſhould 
be very particular in giving our Inſtructi- 

Ons 
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ons as to Pruning) there is little more in 
it than that we ſhould cut ſome Branches 
longer and ſome ſhorter, according as 
their Situation or Strength requires, after 
that the Tree is unnail'd, and all the luxu- 
riant, falſe, and irregular Wood is cut out 
and expell'd. | 


CHAP, 
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27 K. . ker e . r Toke foto 
CAP. XXXV. 


Of the Strengthening weak Trees, and 
Correcting thoſe that are over-luxu- 


rant. 
of wear HE Weakneſs of Fruit-Trees pro- 
Trees, the 
Method to ceeding from the Roots, the Gar- 


e them: dener ſhould at Michaelmas take ſuch 
a Tree entirely up; and taking away the 
Mould two or three Foot wide, and a 
Foot or two deep, fill it up. with the beſt 
untry'd Earth that can be got, let the 
Earth be ſuch as has lain fallow all the 
= Summer, and well ſweeten'd; for it is 
6 much, but the Sowerneſs and Badneſs of 
| the Earth has been the Occaſion of the 
] Weakneſs of the Tree; and if there be 
any Roots that are decay'd, cut them 
| quite away : This done and the Earth 
fill'd into the Roots, lay at the Top of 101 
the Ground a ſuperficial Covering of Sea- Y + 
"at 
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Sand or Coal-Aſhes, Mould, Horſe or 
Cow-Dung mix'd, and in all dry Weather 
the ſucceeding Summer, let the Tree be 
well watered, and that will cauſe the 
Salts of the Earth to deſcend down, and 
re-invigorate the Decaying Tree : Others 
preſcribe the Blood of Animals, the Shay- 


ings of Horns, and indeed any Thing 


that contains that ſaline Matter, ſo uſe- 
ful in the vegetable Kingdom. | 


A Gentleman of great Curioſity, and 4 Aba 


who by the late Wars, has had Occaſion 74.” 
to be much abroad, gives Account, that he Re. 


when any of their Orange Trees are lan- 


guiſhing or in Decay, they kill any Pre. 


Dog they can ſee, and by throwing him 
at the Root of their ſick Tree, recover 
it again: And this J mention for the Curi- 
ous to try on Fruit- Trees, not having had 
Time to make any Experiment of it ſince I 
receiv'd the Account. However, notwith- 
ſtanding this Advice, if the Tree is much 
blighted, or the Roots canker- eaten or 
rotten, tis moſt adviſable to pull it up 
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and put in a new one, becauſe tis rarely 
ſeen that ever a Fruit · Tree recovers again, 
it being of a much tenderer Nature than 
Greens generally are. 

Thus far in general as to the helping 


weak Trees by the Application of Com- 


poſt, Sc. But there are particular Caſes 
wherein the Knife is equally concern 'd, 
and that is as has already been mention d, 
when Fruit-Trees that are planted in 
hearty Soils ceaſe to put forth Wood- 
Branches, thoſe Trees are not to be pluck d 
up, but to be cut down or headed to eight 
or ten Inches in Stem in November or 
December. I have, ſays The retired Car- 


diener, met with ſome, that have after 


ment of 
over luxu- 
riant Fruit 
Trees. 


that Operation recover d themſelves and 


grown as it were young again; but then 


this muſt be done to Fruit on Free-Stocks, 
and not to Peaches on Almond, or Pears 
on Quince-Stocks, for the Reaſons before 
mentioned. 

The over Luxuriancy, and conſequent- 
ly the Barrenneſs of Fruit-Trees, is often 
as great an Evil as Poverty: To remedy 

which, 
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which, there have been various Methods 
preſcrib'd by different Authors, which I 
ſhall comprize in as ſhort a Method as I 
can, and then lay down one that I have 
practiſed with great Succels. 

Apricock or Plum and Pear-Trees on Heading | 
Free-Stocks will bear Heading down, if 47 | 
not too old or decay d, and make entire 71 
new Trees again. To this Purpoſe the .;1 bc- | 
Gardener may cut them down within a Foot e. | 

of the Fork or Principal of Life, (from | 

| whence as from a Fountain all the other 
branches ſpring out and receive their Suf- 
tenance) and then take out whateyer he 
can of the worn-out exhauſted Mould, 
and put in that which is rich and hearty, 
this being the Time for the Application 
of Cordial and Reſtorative Medicines. 

When a Tree is decay'd on one fide n ;, 
and vigorous on the other, (as it often — 
happens) the Gardener muſt then go to ;; aecaying 
the Bottom and Cauſe of the Diſeaſe *” ns Lang 
which lies in the Roots, for as there is a ous en che 
Correſpondence and Continuity of Parts! 
quite through the Tree, it may not with- 

3 Out 
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out Reaſon be ſuppos'd, that when one 


ſide of the Top of a Tree is languiſhing or 


dead, the Roots on that ſide are in decay 
likewiſe, at leaſt there will be found ſome 
that are, whether the Situation be regular 
or no: In the Ordering of this Tree, when 
the Roots are open'd, all the bad ones 
are to be cut out, and the whole Form and 
Shape of the. Roots muſt be reduc'd to 
that Equality as the Head is. The Au- 
thor of The retired Gardener directs, that 
we ſhould leave the Branches on the weak 
fide ſhort, and thoſe on the ſtrong ſide 


long; but with Submiſſion, I would ad- 
viſe the entire Expulſion of all the vigor- 


ous and ſtrong Branches on the beſt fide, 
reducing the Head of the Tree as near to 
an Equality as poſſible ; for if the Gar- 
dener ſhould leaye thoſe Branches on the 
beſt ſide, the Torrent of the Sap would 
undoubtedly take the fame Courſe as uſu- 
al, no long Pruning being ſufficient to 
check its Paſſage, and then the Tree will 
be in as bad a Condition as before ; bur 
if that great Wood be cut out, and the 

Roots 
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Roots trim d in Proportion, then the Sap 
will diffuſe it ſelf equally, and conſequent- 
ly the Tree will grow more regular than 
before; and this is ſet down, not from Rea- 


ſon only, but alſo from Experience. 

1 If this Misfortune happens by Blights (as 

$ it often does) which not only deſtroys the 

d Fruit, but alſo whole Branches of a Tree 

0 at a time, there is no Remedy but Cut- 

1- W ting it cloſe and equal on each ſide as be. 
at fore, encouraging the weak, and diſcou- 


K raging the ſtrong ſide, till both ſides are 


de arriv'd to an Equality of Strength and | 
d- Vigour, and you are likewiſe to obſerve 
Jo what Kinds are moſt ſubject to Blights, 
de, MW fince ſome miſlike one Soil and ſome 
'to another: Thus the Mignion, otherwiſe 
ar- W one of the beſt Peaches we have in 
the England, will by no Means bear a heavy 
uld Soil, nor the Admirable one that is over 
uſu- light; and when any of thoſe Trees are 
to 


naturally weak, then they are attack d by Remedy 
will every Blight that happens. for Trees 
but All that can be added on this Subject, beth — 
che is to help thoſe Trees that are ſickly and 57 55 
OOts i bear — 
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bear yellow Leaves, and which is gene- 
rally concomitant, Fruit of an inſipid 
Taſte; ſince this moſtly proceeds from 
Trees that are planted too deep and on 
a Clay, the Tree ſhould in the firſt 
Place be rais d if young, but if too old, 
great Care ſhould be taken to make Drains, 
to carry off the ſtagnated Water which is 
the Occaſion of this Sickneſs. A freſh 
Application of ſweetned Virgin Earth pur 
down to the Roots, and if the Soil be 
Clay, an additional Supply of Coal- Aſhes 
or Sca-Sand at the Top; to which ſhould 
be added rich Waterings with the Blood of 
Animals, or that wherein is ſteep'd Sheep 

or Dears Dung, Sc. 
Several Though it may ſeem an unaccountable 
duet hd thing, that any Tree can be planted too 
— well, or in too good Ground, yet dai- 
— gr ly Experience in Fruit - Trees ſhews it 
Sap in may be, and I muſt own that I have 
Tra, ang been a Practitioner long enough to ſee 
diſpoſing one of the fineſt Plantations of Fruit that 
= ever was in England in Decay, from this 
one Piece of Indulgence and over Care, I 
| mean 
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mean the Making the Borders ſo rich, and 
conſequently the Tree ſo luxuriant, that 
1 they could not by any Methods then 
1 known be kept under. To remedy this 
} Luxuriancy, ſeveral Methods have been 
| propes'd. Some (lays The retired Gar- 
„ Wl ver) are beſotted to their old Ways, 
is that they think if a hole be made through 
h WM the Stem, and a Peg of dry Oak put there- 
ar in, that this will reſtrain the over abun- 
dance of the Sap, and make it bear; but 
this Method (as flight as that Author 
makes of it) I have ſeen try'd with very 
good Succeſs, in the Gardens of Mr. Hud- 
ſon, a neminent Merchant living at d unbu- 
„ near Hampton Court in Middleſex; 
but thoſe Pegs were drove in when the 
Trees were young, vzz. about three or 
four Years Growth, for it is ten or twelve 
Years ago ſince I ſaw them. 
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Others there are (ſays that Author) Several 


ave 
* who are of the ſame Opinion, and lay * — Me- 
that bat one of the Roots ſhould be ſplit and 


Stone clos'd in it, and this will have 


he ſame Effet with the oaken Peg. 
p Others 
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Others have Recourſe to the Decreaſe of 

the Moon to prune in: And the Editors 

of that Author in Engliſh, write of a 

Gentleman that had twelye Dwarf Pears, | 
that after eight or nine Years Planting, WJ 1 
had not bore any Fruit; from one half MW , 
he took off the Bark ſix inches broad, and 2 
half round the Girth of each Tree, and i 
from the other ſix, the ſix Inches quite I 4 
round, which had the Effect following, o 


vi g. that the fix that were bark d round 
died quite, or were languiſhing, but the 


other ſix were in a thriving Condition andi d 
bore Fruit; however this is far from being an 
always true. * 
Nenſeur But Monſieur de Ja Quintinie tells ul f 
Quinti- that he was forced to go to the very Foun De 
nie's Me- dation of this Matter, even to the Re i 
bed. e trenchment of one or two of the largeſſi the 
Roots; and upon Tryal, he found tb R 


Expedient infallible, though the Tre Ih 
were old: And this has led me to the fol ſon 
lowing Practice, which will appear . old 
have much greater Probability of Succeſi unu 


( One 
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(as indeed it has had with me) than any 
of the Methods yer preſcrib'd. 


When it is conſider'd therefore, that 4 ve:ho4 


tis through thoſe large Canals or great 


Roots, that the Sap paſſes in ſuch great /m. 


Abundance ; and that that Sap is crude 
and undigeſted by that precipitate Hurry 
it makes through thoſe large Ducts; where- 
as it is ſeen, that the ſmaller the Boughs 
of the Trees are, the narrower and more 
contracted are thoſe Paſſages, through 
which the Sap goes, and conſequently 
the more refin'd it is in its long Sublimation 
and Aſcent, the ſooner and better it is fitted 


for the Production of Fruit. Theſe Con- 


ſiderations put together are a ſufficient 
Demonſtration, that Barrenneſs proceeds 
from too great an Affluence of Sap through 
thoſe large Roots, and that therefore thoſe 


Roots ought to be taken off; yet becauſe 
have found by Experience, that there is 


ſome Danger in the practiſing this upon 
old Trees, I thought it might not be an 
unuſeful Tryal to begin firſt on young 
ones, eyen by taking them clear up once 

T 2 in 
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in two or three Years, and cutting away all 
the great Roots. This would effectually do 
what I deſir'd, and it has anſwer'd accor- 
dingly, having always in View that Pre- 
cept of the ever memorable Virgil, In 
teneris aſſueſcere multum eſt. 

This likewiſe is agreeable with what has 
been taught as to the Head; that is, ei- 
ther expelling thoſe great Branches quite 
out, or by dividing them into many, by 
Pruning, Nipping, Sc. 

1Maeny4d- Beſides the Advantage before mention- 
3 there are many others that accrue to us; 
70 the Tree as firſt, that you may thereby with Eaſe re- 
2% new the exhauſted Earth wherein the 
Tree ſtands; ſecondly, thereby the Tree 
may be remoy'd to another Expoſition, 
in Caſe the Place where it was firſt plant- 
ed does not happen to ſuit it, or in Caſe 
the Owner has a Mind to alter his Gar- 
dens and make new Walls. And though 
it may be ſaid that Fruit-Trees are often 
ſeen to be mov'd with Succeſs without all 
this Trouble, I anſwer that I have indeed 


ſeen it done too ; but when Trees come 
; : to 
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to be old there is Danger in doing it, tho 
by conſtant Uſe they may be moy'd at 
ſeven, eight, nine, ten or eleven Foot high, 
with all the Safety imaginable. 

I have alſo try'd another Method to 27%, P 
diſpoſe Dwarf Fruit-Trees to bear, that mating 
have not bore many Years ; and though 77 5 
it has ſome Alliance to the foregoing Ex- 
periment, yet it may not, I preſume, be 
BW inpertinent to mention it in this Place, 
becauſe when Wall- Trees are unnail'd from 
the Wall, it may be practis'd on them 
as well as Dwarf Trees. When it is 
obſery'd then that Fruit- Trees have 
ſtood ſome Years and not bore Fruit at 
i all, or at leaſt but a little, and that the 
Trees look healthy and vigorous as ſuch 
t. Trees generally do; open the Tree at the 
Root as in the ſoregoing Experiment, and 
having cut off three or four of the largeſt 
Roots, take a good ſtrong Cart-Rope or 
other Cordage, and putting a large Truſs 
of Hay round the Bottom of the Tree, 
tying the Rope faſt round it, and ſetting 
a Man at each End of the Rope, let them 
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pull ſo hard as to ſway the Tree as it were 
out of the Ground, then moving the Tye 
of the Rope to another Quarter, do the 
ſame as was done before: By which 
Means all the Roots of the Tree will be 
broke and looſen'd in the Earth, and 
thereby incapacitated to ſend up thoſe large 
Quantities of Sap it was wont to do, and 
the Tree itſelf will be put upon getting 
new and freſh Fibres, which Experience 
has taught, will diſpoſe the Tree to bcar 

much better than before. 
The ea» The Reaſons that prompted me on to 
13 this Experiment, were Obſervations made 
the Au- at ſeveral Times, how well all Orchard- 
3 Trees have bore aſter high Winds, ard 
ment. ſuch as have, as it were, been level'd quite 
to the Ground, yet have always the next 
Year been obſervd to bear in a wonder- 
ful Manner: From whence I conclude, 
that the backward Diſpoſition of Dwart- 
Trees to bear, might proceed from the 
roo great Stability in the Soil whercin 
they were planted; there not being either 
Height or Weight enough in the Head 
= for 
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for the Wind ſo much as to give the Tree 
the leaſt Motion imaginable. 


Sur. XAXLXYL 


Of the ſeveral Methods for Preſerving 
Fruit-Trees from Blights, &c. 


Otwithſtanding all the Care and 
| Pains the laborious and diligent 
Planter and Pruner is at, in the regular 
and well Ordering of their Fruit Trees, 
it too often happens, that their Plants are 
infeſted with Blights, Caterpillars, Canker, 
and many other Accidents that awaken 
the ſerious Virtuoso s to a diligent Enquiry 
after Merhods to be taken to Cure, or at 
leaſt ro help theſe Misfortunes. For 
though generally ſpeaking it were better 
to pluck up Trees ſo infeſted and to plant 
others in their Room ; yet leſt any Au- 
thor Writing on this Subject ſhould be 
thought to be ſingular in differing from 
| % thoſe 
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thoſe that have gone before, it will not 

be improper in this Chapter to trace theſe 

Maladies as far as may be, and to {et 

down ſuch Rules for the Cure of them, 

as the Practice and Experience of fore- 

going Authors, as well as thoſe of a more 

modern Date have een the World 
withal. 

The weak Philoſtratus, Columella, and many o- 

-— "py thers amongſt the ancient Writers on Hul: 

cients in bandry have told us, that if the Gardener 

+: "Mk encompaſſes the Alleys of his Garden with 

the Skin of a Sea Calf, or elſe that of the 

Beaſt Hiena or the Crocodil, if he plants 

round his Garden the White Vine, or 

hang an Owl therein with his Wings cx- 

panded, it will prevent the Blight: And 

Architbins is ſaid to have wrote to Autio- 

chus King of Hria, that if you bury a 

ſpeckled Toad inclos'd in an earthen Por 

in the middle of your Garden, the fame 

will be defended from all hurtful Weather 

and Tempeſts. However, not to take[up 

too much Time in the Repetition of theſe 

very weak Conceptions of the ancients, 

Diophaners, 
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Diphanes,and after him Coronarius in his 
Rules concerning Huſbandry, directs (and 
- that with much more probability of Suc- 
cels than any of the former) that the 
Gardener gather together all the Weeds, 
0 Sticks, and other Trumpery he can get, 
9 and to ſet them on fire in ſeveral Parts of 
the Garden, but eſpecially in that Part of 
0 it through which the Wind bloweth, that 
; the Smoak may be carried and diſpers'd all 
over the Garden amongſt the Fruit-Trees; 
thus will the noiſome Air be refin'd and 
all Blights prevented. 

But others there are of a later Date, 
that adviſe the putting of long Straw or 
Dung into a Wheelbarrow, and putting 
25 much Fire thereto as will make a Smo- 
ther, let this Barrow or Barrows be wheel'd 
round the Walls, by the Fume whereof 
they aſſure us all Blights will be prevent- 
ed from doing any Damage. And it muſt 
be own'd that thoſe kind of Fumigations, 
if the Gardener could be always aware 
of what Weather would happen, and had 
not too much Buſineſs on his Hands, 


might 
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The re- 
tir'd Gar- 
dener's 
Method, 


The com- 
mon Me- 
thod in 

England, 
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might do great Service ; but as it will be | 
an extraordinary deal of Care and Pains I : 
for a Gardener to be thus always upon WF | 
his Guard; and as it is morally impoſſible MW x 
it ſhould be done in large Plantations, let t 
us have recourſe to what our more modern n 
Authors and Practitioners have ſaid on WM d 
this Subject. 

The Author of The retir'd Gardener Wl 


adviſes, that in order to preſerve your MW N 


Fruit-Trees in the Spring from Froſts and WO in 
Blights, that there be Umbrellas made of WW of 
Peaſe-Haulm, Sc. faſten'd to rhe Trellis 
whereon your Fruit-Trees are faſtened; but 
tis plain this Method can be of little Ule 
in England, where we have few or no 
Trelliſes of Wood againſt our Walls as 
they have in France. 

Our Engliſh Gardeners have therefore 
made uſe of Baſs Matts, faſtening them to 
the Walls with Iron Hooks and Nails; 
but this Method is likewiſe attended with 
ſome Inconveniency ; for the Matts being 
pretty cloſe wove together, there is not 

that 


'e 

ns 
on 
le 
et 
rn 
on 


ner 
our 
and 
> of 
lis 
but 
Ule 
no 
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that neceſſary room for the Air to perſpire 
as it ought to do, and conſequently the 
Boughs, Leaves and Branches of the Tree 
are drawn weak and pale, unleſs duly at. 
tended and taken on and off, which in a 
multiplicity of Buſineſs it is not eaſy to 
do. 
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Mr. Lawrence's. Contrivance of hori- ©"; 


ing Hori- 


zontal Shelters has indeed amus'd the 2740 


World pretty much, ſince the writing that 
mall Treatiſe of Gardening and managing 
of Fruit- Trees. However, I have ſeen a 
Letter under that Reverend Gentleman's 
own Hand, in anſwer to ſome Queries 
ſcat to him by an e Lady, (who 
much doubted the Practice of it) where- 
in he told her, the Method was certainly 
right and practicable; but that he rather 
upon further Trials and Experience ad- 
vis d his Friends to put pieces of Wood 
in their Walls, and lay Boards thereon at 
ſuch times as the Tree required it. This 
Method ſhall then be fer down as 
the cheapeſt, beſt, and moſi rational 


yet 


Shelters, 
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yet thought of. And I hope it will not WI ;; 


be thought nefas inventis addere. * 


_— of When you build your Garden-Walls, p 


preſerving you are then to put Brackets of Wood th 
= about one Foot long, and two and a half W th 
Blighting, or three Inches ſquare at every nine or it 
ten Foot diſtance, being the length of a Wc 
common Deal-Board. Let this Bracket be st 
Cut out of good Quarter Stuff, and a club N Ot 
End to it to work into the Wall as large da 
as a Brick, and about the fame length; Wand 
this will hold it faſt in the Wall: At the Wreg 
farther end of this Bracket ler there be a Mour 
Notch, or you may drive a ſtrong Nail, Wh | 
which ſhall ſtop the Deal-Board from fli-Menc 
ding off: For I ſhould have ſaid, that this 
Bracket muſt and ought to be a little flo- 
ping, for that when the Board is on, it 
may hang over like a Pent-Houle. The 
firſt Row. of Brackets ſhould be pur in 
about three Foot from the Ground; and 
ſo on at every two or three Foot as the 
Wall adyances, let there be put in thoſe 
Brackets. During the time that the Tree 


are in Bloom, and till the Fruit is as big 
25 
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35 a very large Pea, the Boards ſhould be 
continued on, only in ſome very fine. 
s, N Days : For (as is elſewhere obſerv'd) 
»d there is as much danger of Fruit during 
alf ¶ the time it is ſetting or newly ſer, as when 
or It is in bloom, caus'd by thoſe violent and 
a udden Alterations of Heat and Cold that 
be W is the natural Misfortune of our Climate. 
lub other Countries much nearer the Line 
rac an we are, have indeed much colder 
th; W:nd keener Weather, but then it is more 
regular, and not ſo ſubject to Changes as 
curs is. I think little more is requir'd to 
be faid on this Matter, the daily Experi- 
mce of every Practitioner will more fully 
nform him of the propereſt Method to 
uſe theſe Shelters than I can do it in many 
Words ; only thus much I thought ne- 
ceſſary to ſet down by way ot Enlarge- 
nent, and the better to explain Mr. Law- 
andMWrence's Second Thoughts, that I ma 
s theWhereby recommend this Method as the 
rholcWnoſt Uſeful and the leaſt Expenſive that 
Trees been yet invented for more common 


practice. 
28 1 
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I ſhall conclude this Head with another 


Method which has been practiſed in the 


Gardens of the Right Honourable Johy 
Smith Eſq; one of the Tellers of his Ma. 


jeſty's Exchequer, theſe fiften or ſixteen | 


Years with great Succels, having indeed 
never miſs'd in all that Time. 


Mr Joi. This Cover or Pent-Houſe practis'q | 


Smith's 


a«t-04* fo long by the Honourable John Smith 
for ſ*our- Eſq; lately deceas'd, and with ſo great 


ang his 


F-uit="ﬀ> Succels, is no other than a Flake or Hur- | 
dle made of Rodds cut out of Hedge. 


Wall, 


Wood about nine Foot long and three 
Foot wide, and after that thatch'd, yet 


not ſo thick as Thatch on Houſes is, but 


ſo as that the Air may in ſome Meaſure 
perſpire through, ſince a ſmall Admiſſion 
of it is not only convenient, but requiſite 
to keep the Branches of the Tree from 
being drawn too weak. 

One of theſe Covers are generally e 
nough for a Tree, and are to be accom 
panied with two wooden Forks like thoſe 
that Hedgers and Country Labourers ge 


nerally carry their Burthens or Faggot! 
home 
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home with, and ſo long as that the Foot of 
them may reſt againſt the edge of the Graſs 
| adjoining to the Water-Table to keep it 
from flipping, hanging the Hurdle or Cover 


1 MW »y of thoſe Forked Stakes ſtrait, the Fork 
ſhould be left on the inſide oppoſite to the 
Bend, that the Hurdle or Cover may reſt 
„ MW vith more certainty on the Top of it, 
eat W vhbich it does by that natural Pliantneſs or 
Bending that is in the Fork, and makes it 


ie. leſs moveable by the Winds. The Deſcrip- 
ee tion of this cheap Shelter being done, it 
yet is now that 1 muſt neceſſarily obſerve, 
but! that theſe Shelters are taken on and off 


at Pleaſure during all froſty Nights and 


{ure 


Ton blighting Winds, and all other Weather 
niſtel where there is any appearance of Danger, 
from always taking them away in fine Sun-ſhiny 
Weather and Spring Showers. 
ly e It may indeed be thought a great deal 
com of Trouble, to be continually upon the 
thoſd Guard againſt ſuch an uncertain Enemy, 
ge! but the Covers being always ready on the 
oor! the rop of the Fork before mentioned, 


cWO 


home 


on at the Top. Now as it is hard to find 
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two Men will with great Eaſe and Plea- 


ſure cover forty or fifty Trees in about 
half an Hour, which is more than is re- 


quired in any Common, or rather private 


Plantation, Men generally covering none | 


but Peaches, Nectarines, and the like. 


It is Matter of ſome Obſervation at 


firſt View, how it comes to pals, that ſo 
ſlight a Pent-Houſe, projecting over no 
more than ir does, ſhould defend thar un- 
der Part of the Tree from this Mis- 
fortune. Bur certain it is, that what 
we call Blights, is little more than wet 
falling on the Flowers, Leaves, {mall Fruit, 
Sc. and after that by the natural Coldneſs 
of the Air in our Climate condenſcing itſelf 
to ſuch a Degree, that upon its firſt relaxa- 
tion by the Sun and Air, that tender Frame 
is diſſolv d and ſpoil'd; ſo that theſe Pent- 
Houſes keeping off the cold Rains and 
Dews, prevents the greateſt if not the on- 
ly Source from whence this Evil proceeds: 
But if the Wall be nine or ten Foot high, 
I ſhould adviſe two Rows, the upper Part 


always to remain; but this Experience 
will 
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will more certainly teach, than any Di- 
rections I can give. 


DRIES NC ITAL DORA 
Cn. XXXVI. 
o W Of the Gathering and Preſerving of 


= Fruit. 

u- 

is HE Knowledge of the true Time 
"at and Method of gathering and pre- 
vet Wrving of Fruit, either as it ripens hang- 


og on the Tree, or is from thence pluck'd 
ad laid in the Fruitery, is ſuch as requires 
0 Apology nor Words to ſet it forth, 
dough it is acquired more by Experience 
an Reaſoning. 

It is very well known, that Summer 
mits are ſcarce ever fit to cat but when 


on- Ney are ready to fall from the Tree; ex- 
eds: Wer thoſe that are ſubject to be mealy, 
igh, Which ſhould be gathered ſomew hat ſoon- 
Part , if requir'd to be in their Perfection; 
ence Ind it is to be obſerv'd, that all Summer 
will U :  Prars 
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Pears are a little yellowiſh in the Rind 
near the Stalk. 

The beſt Time for gathering of Peach- MW. 
es, Nectarines, Sc is in the Morning, juſt . 
as the Dew is going off, for then they ate Wl { 
cool and fine; though generally Virtuoſos W > 
deſire to have their Fruit lye cooling on Ml { 
Shelves in the Fruitery for a Day or two I 
(and ſome ſay more ;) for the Heat of the n 
Sun taints Fruit and makes the Juice un- 
wholſome. In gathering Fruit, eſpecially n 
Peaches, take Care not to bruiſe them 
with your Thumb ; and of Plums, that 
you rub not off the Powder. 

There are indeed few of the Autumn 
as well as Winter Fruits that ripen well 
upon the Tree, but require to be carricd 
into the Fruitery to {ſweat and perform 
a dew Fermentation, which will make 
them ſoft and mellow ; but then for the 
oritty ſtony Pear-Kind (ſuch as the Mon- 
ſieur John, Sc.) the Taſte only ſhcws 
their Maturity and Goodnels, they very {el 
dom giving Way to the Impreſſions of the 
Thumb. 


Winte 
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4 Winter Fruits, ſuch as Pears and Apples, 


ſhould be carefully gathered by Hand, 
1- Wl when they will eaſily leave the Tree, and 
it Wl the Weather is dry; and the choiſer Sort 
te ſhould be ſpread upon dry Wheat Straw 
V's MW or Moſs in the Fruitery, where they 
on WM ſhould enjoy as much dry mild Air as poſ- 
vo ble; but by all Means keep them from 
nc ¶ the Froſt. 
un- la the gathering of Grapes we muſt al- 
mays be ſure to uſe a ſharp Knife; for in 
gathering them by Hand there is great 
Danger of breaking or tearing the Branch- 
8. 
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CHAP, XXXVIIL 


Of the Aperol Poſitions or Aſpects 6 
Malls for the Ripening of Fruit. 


0 (Outh Walls have been all along reck4 
on'd the beſt for Fruits, tho' lateg 
Obſervation and Experience have not con 


firm'd it: For when the Days are ſom 
thing long, and the Heat of the Sun in it 
greateſt Strength, it is late before the Su 
ſhines upon them, and it leaves ſuch a Pd 
ſition as carly in the Afternoon. 
Beſides, when it is Mid-day, the Su 
is ſo much elevated above the Horizo 
that it ſhines but faintly and very flop 
ingly upon them, which makes the He 
to be much the leſs, inaſmuch as | 


ſmaller Quantity of Rays falls upe f 
ſoch a Wall; it being viſible that bo 


N befo 
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before and after Noon the Sun ſhines 
hotter, than when it is in its higheſt 
Meridian. 

From whence tis natural to infer that Faſt and 
a little inclination either to the Eaſt or % 
Weſt are the beſt Aſpects; but which ß 
the two will maintain its Precedence may 
be now enquir'd into. 

And in this Enquiry I ſhall venture to The K,. 
ffirm, that the Eaſt, or rather South-Eaſt % 8% 
re to be prefer'd to the Weſt or Sourh- #a# 4/- 
Veſt, though they are as much expoſed — = 
W'o the Sun as Eaſt Walls are. The Rea- ). 
on of which I take to be, becauſe the 
Morning Air is purer, and that the Sun 
hines oftner and ſtronger than in the Af- 
ternoon 3 and, (as a certain Author truly 
ays) meets with the Dew whilſt it is 
Net freſh upon Plants, reviving them after 

i long Reſt, and, (as it were, ) refreſhing 
ſlof leep: For, as I take it, the chief Cauſe 
He vhy the Eaſtern Aſpect is better than 
a ie Weſtern, is, that the Coldneſs of the 
up ir in ſome meaſure checks all Vegetati- 

Ia till che Sun revives it again, which 
bete U 3 Refreſhment 
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Refreſhment is much ſooner obtained on 
an Eaſterly than a Weſterly Wall. In the 
Afternoon the Heat of the ambient Air 
is great every where; and Heat alone (as 
is well obſery'd) without any Sun-ſhine, 9 
is able to make Plants vegetate, though 
not ſo perfectly. : 

Tho' it ſhould be argued chat the Sun 
ſhines ftronger in the afternoon than the 
morning becauſe it continues to act on 
Air already warm'd with the Influence 
of the morning Sun, yet in as much as the 


Rays of the Sun are more healthy and e 
chearful then than after, and diſpell the WE C 
cold Dews and Vapours as before; it is o 
more than an equivalent to the extraordi- 
nary Heat of the afternoon Sun, as Expe- D 
rience ſhews, which is generally Languid Wy Fr 
and unhealthy. From whence I inferr as MY in! 
— before that the South Eaſt maintains its un 
:# the Poſt againſt either the South or South Weſt. WI w 


; 


eſt of all. 


"Tis from Reaſonings of this kind, I 
would venture to eſtabliſh it as my humble! 
Opinion (and I think I have the Suffrage 


of moſt eminent Planters and Gardeners 
to 
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to ſecond me) that a South Wall decli- 
| ning about twenty Degrees to the Eaſt, is 
| preferable to any of the other, inaſmuch 
as the Sun ſhines as early on it as on a 
full Eaſt Wall, and never deparrs from it 
| till about two a Clock in the Afternoon; 


| beſides, it is ſomething remov'd from 


| thoſe deſtructive Winds that come from 
the Weſt and North. In ſhort, a Lover 
of Fruit ſhould in every view principally 
guard againſt his greateſt Enemies, cold, 


raging and deſtructive Winds, the melan- 


choly Evils of our Climate, and the great 
Occaſion of our entire Want ſome Years 
of the beſt and lateſt Fruit. 

From this ſhort Enquiry then into the 
Difference of the Aſpects of Walls for 
Fruits, it may not be improper to deſcend 
into other particulars which naturally fall 
under this Head : And an as to ſloping 
Walls. 

« Conceive (ſays a great * Advoca 
« for ſloping Walls) a perpendicular 


* Vid. Fruit Walls imvrov@, pag. 4. 


U 4 & wit! 
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c with Trees againſt it; it is evident that 
« js expos'd only to one half of the vi- 


« ſible Sky, and the Point to which it is 


c directly expos'd falls upon the Hori- 


« zon. To which Point ſhould we ſuppoſe 


« theSun to be ſomething near, one half of 
ce the time it would be under the Hori. 
« zon, and the other half it would ſhine 
« but weakly through ſo great a Depth 
of Air. 

« Bur if we ſuppoſe the ſaid Wall re- 
* maining on the fame Place to be inclin'd 
« with the Trees againſt it, ſo as to be- 
« come elevated only forty five Degrees 
« upon the Horizon, and to have the 
« Trees on its upper fide, the Wall in 
« that Situation will be expos'd to three 
« Quarters of the viſible Sky, and the 
* Point to which it is directly expos'd 
« will be forty five Degrees high; to all 
« the Neighbourhood of which Place, 
« if the Sun happens to come, it muſt 
* needs act from thence upon the Wall 
« with a conſiderable force. 


I ſhall 
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| I ſhall not give my ſelf nor Reader the 
trouble of examining the Mathematical Cal- 
culations with which that Author endea- 
vours to demonſtrate this Hypotheſis ; 
but take it for granted as he aſſerts, p. 6. 
of the aforementioned Treatiſe, < Thar 
« in the Summer Solſtice, the Action of 
« the Sun upon that {ſmooth ſloping Wall 
“ will be increas'd, ſo as to be upon one 
* Account more than three and a half 
times greater than the Action upon the 
perpendicular Wall.“ This muſt be 
confels'd to be a very curious Calculation, 
and perhaps no whit inconſiſtent with 
Truth; but yet Experience has taught 
(and that in a * ſloping Wall, I think, of 
the Author's own directing) that though 
the Sun may act with more vigour in its 
ſolſtitial Capacity on a ſloping than on a 
perpendicular Wall, yet it is as deficient in 
its natural Performances, which by the 


Authors own Arguments, as well as the 
Obſervation of almoſt every Body that 


** 


* At Belyoir-Caſtle 


has 
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has made any Obſervation at all, thar 
Dews are expell'd at leaſt an Hour in the 
Morning ſooner from a perpendicular 
Wall than from a ſloping one; ſo that 
what is gain'd at one time is loſt another. 


But let theſe Speculations carry what 


Weight they will, we are ſurely inform'd 
by the Obſervations and Experience of 
the Gardeners at Belvoir Caſtle beforc- 
mention'd, that thoſe Walls after all their 
Expence, were uſeleſs till aſſiſted by ar- 
tificial Heat; the Succeſs of which is very | 
well known. And as it was my Lot to 
have ſome Direction in ſome ſteps that 
were taken therein, I ſhall in its proper 
Place lay it down for the Benefit of thoſe 
that may have an Occaſion to build ſuch 
Walls. I proceed therefore now to ſpeak 
of ſuch Walls as have been contriv'd for 
the Acceleration of Fruit. 
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CHAP. T 


References to a Plan, hhewing the beſt 
Diſpoſition of Walls. 


HE following Plan I have contriv'd 
on purpoſe to ſhew the beſt Me- 
thods of diſpoſing the Walls of a Kitch- 
en Garden to Advantage; and though 
the Figure is not in its ſelf the moſt 
beautiful, yet I may venture to ſay, there 
are ſome Things that are entirely new in 
it. It is a Figure that with ſome Amend- 
ment I made ſome Years ago for a noble 
Lord, in which ir may be obſery'd, the 
South and South-Eaſt Walls which are the 
beft, are very much improv'd by the fix- 


ing the Meridian Line; the South-Weſt 


Wall is only injur'd, which is of no great 

Moment; the North is the ſame as uſual. 
All the Diviſions without are Plantati- 
ons planted and form'd with as much De- 
light 
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light as Uſe, in guarding the wall'd Gar- 
den againſt the Impetuoſity of the Winds, 
Sc. tor it is and has been all along my 
Method when I could, to encloſe theſe 
Fruit-Gardens within the larger Quarters 
of Wood, Sc. whereby the Garden lies 
more commodiouſly to come to, and 
adds to the Extent and Beauty of your 
Garden at once, and if well diſpos'd, is 
one of the greateſt Ornaments of a De- 


ſign. 


Indeed there are ſome Plans where it is 
impoſſible to include ſuch a Garden in that 
Manner; the badneſs of the Soil, the 
want of Water and other Conveniencies 
being great Bars againſt it: Such are the 
fine Fruit- Gardens of Blenheim, Bur. 
leigb, and which tho' of a later Date and 
not ſo large, that of Secumbury in Hart- 
fordſhire, all of them Inſtances how 
neceſſary detach'd Fruit-Gardens are. 
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XL. 


Of the Accelerating or Forcing Grapes, 
Figgs, Peaches, &c. 


CHAP. 


T N oneof the preceding Chapters Ihave 
given an Account of the Method of 
building Walls, and of the Succeſs of 
ſloping, which I mention here by way of 
Introduction; becauſe it has led the World 
to the following Improvement of glaſſing 
and forcing Grapes, which was never 
done to that Perfection in any Place as it 
is upon ſome of the great Slopes of that 
elevated and noble Situation of Belvoir 
Caſile, belonging to that ancient and tru- 
ly great Family of the Manner ſes, Dukes 
of Rutland. 
The firſt building of theſe ſſoping Walls 
was (I have before hinted) at the Inſtiga- 
tion, and I believe by the Direction of the 
Author of a Treatiſe in large Quarto, of 
Fruit- Wall. 
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Fruit-Walls improv'd. That Gentlemau 
being at that Time Tutor to the then 
Marquis of Taviſtock, afterwards Duke of 
Bedford, to whom it was dedicated : But 
notwithſtanding the plauſible Shew made 
by that Theoriſt, by which one would have 
thought that that accelerating would be 


more certainly perform'd; yet the Garde- 


ners found it did not do when reduc'd to 
Practice, how well ſoever it appear'd in 
the Theory. 

This was the Occaſion that the late 
Duke of Rutland undermined this ſloping 
Wall (which fell not becauſe it reſted on 
the Bank ;) which being done, he caus'd a 
Funnel of Brick to be made behind the 
Wall, and as it were under the Border, to 
convey Heat from End to End of the 
Wall; this being done, he ripp'd up ſeveral 
Parts jn the Wall at about ten Foot aſun- 
der, (as I remember) which were carried 
forwards and backwards in Order to heat 
the Wall; led thereto, from what he had 
obſery'd at the back of a Kitchen Chimny, 
wherein Heat was plainly diſcover'd to be 

the 
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i I the principal Agent in this Affair. After 
1 Bf fbis Expence which I cannot ſay was great, 
r his Grace was reſolv'd to be ſure, and 
it cherefore he glaſs d them all before as you 
e do Stoves, which pen'd in the Heat to a 
e great Degree, and from this they had pre- 
e ently good Succeſs. | 

It was my good Fortune to come that 
o Pay during ſome Amendment that was 
making to this Place, and finding that there 


were abundance of Paſſages on the back 


te Jof the Wall, whereby I judg'd the Heat 
9 evaporated very much, unleſs the Fires 
n Nvere very ſtrong; I took the Oppor- 


tunity to acquaint his Grace with my 
i Sentiments , that as the Root was the 


Primum Mobile of Vegeration and the 
\ stand Source from whence the Tree drew 
all its Juices, I humbly conceiv'd, that 
the heating that Part had been too little con- 
ſder'd, and the heating the Boughs too 
much; this occaſion'd a new Amendment, 
and that was to ſhut many of the Funnels 
on the back of the Wall, and lay the great- 
r Streſs of the Experiment on the Rocts, 


by 
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by making a larger Funnel under the Bor- 
der, ſhutting up moſt of the back Paſſages 
as before and by often renewing the bor- 
ders with freſh Earth, and watering them 
well, which has anſwer d beyond Expecta- 
tion, and has confirm'd me in the Opinion 
I was always in: That the Fire in a Kitch- 
en Chimny lying low and being generally he, 
under the Roots is the greateſt Occaſion ur 
of the Maturity and Acceleration of Fruit, 
eſpecially Grapes, rather than any adven- 
titious Heat that comes to the Boughs. 

But be that as it will, J am fatisfied by 
a noble and moſt ingenious Obſerver off 
vegetable Nature, that this is the all in all; 
for which Reaſon he has made few or 
no back Funnels ro his ſloping Walls. 
And I muſt add one Thing more which 
his Grace told me, and that is, that 
he is now trying of Figs, and does not 
doubt bur to bring them to as great Per- 
fection as the Grapes. 

It is of great Ule that you put Rubbiſh 
behind the Walls, to prevent it from be- 
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ing not great, nor the trouble much, 
ou muſt begin making Fires about the 


Or. Hog damp, which ir would otherwiſe be 
ges Won all Clayey Soils. 

or- The Expence of keeping artificial Hear 
em 


101 eginning or middle of January, which 
ch- ſill ſer the Vine to work about the 
ally Peginning, or middle of February. The 


un ſucceeds to ſecond this artificial 
eat, which may be leſſen d as it encrea- 
$irs natural Vigour, and the Glaſſes may 
e open'd on all fine Sun-ſhiny Mornings, 
id remain, in cafe the Weather is fine, 
towards Night; but the Glaſſes muſt 
ſnut down before the Sun is gone off 
Hour or two, which retains the Heat 
Us. Wore ſtrongly within the Glaſs-Caſe. 

bichY NB. Peaches, Nectarines, and Abri- 


that ots don't love to be forc'd, at leaſt the 


not fit is very ſeldom good; for being na- 
Per. rally of a watry Taſte, and there being 
Puch Occaſion to keep the Glaſſes cloſe, 
bbillſhe Fruit is alwaysrender'd flat and inſipid. 
N be- dis is not pure Speculation, but the Reſult 
ing f the Practice that I have obſery'd in the 
X Glats- 
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Glaſs-Houſes at Brompton- Part. On th 
contrary, the Vine is endued with tha 
noble Racineſs of Taſte, that no ſma 
want of Air can alter or ſubdue it; an 
Nectarines are the next that I know « 
certainly, tho' I can't but have a goo 
Opinion of Figs alſo, rhere being a ver 
great Strength in the Taſte, that can't | 
oyer-balanc'd by any deficiency of Air. 
To finiſh this Account of acceleratin 
or forcing Fruit, I am credibly inform 
that Cherries planted in Pots, and ti 
Pots plunged in Tanners Bark, and in 
clos'd during the Winter in a Glaſs Cal 
have bloſſom'd in Zanuary, and have ha 
large green Fruit about the fifteenth of th 
February following, which in all prob: 
bility will be. ripe in March; but yer i 
mult upon the whole be own'd,” That 4 
Fruit m its natural Seaſon, and in it 
natural way of Ripening, is beſt. 
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2 L0LoLotofototofoteterotorototote, 
CHAP XX 


References to a Plan, wherein the 
Watering of a Garden is expeditiouſly 
perform'd. 


— — V —ͥ 1-4 


| H Aving in a former Work relating to 
N Gardening, ict down how condu- 
cive Water was to Vegetation in general, 
as being not only the Vehicle by which all 
| terreſtrial Particles are convey'd into the 
Trunk, Boughs and | caves of a Tree, but 
| allo in its own Quality containing ſundry 
Particles of Earth it ſelf, as it were inſen— 
ſibly inſinuating themſelves into whatever 
is growing near, as Mint, Sc. I ſhall have 
the leſs Occaſion to ſay much now, but 
only to ſhew in ſome meaſure how it may 
be conducted to the Garden for ule ; and 
by the annex d Plan demonſtrate, F'r/?s 
How a Fruit and Kitchen Garden lying on 
X 2 a dead 
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a dead Level may be over-flow'd and wa 


ter' d in an Inſtant of Time. The Inven- 


tion (if it may be ſo call'd) is in itſelf not 
ſpeculative, but really uſeful, andir is made 
conducive in ſeveral Parts of hot Coun- 
tries to the moſt prodigious Productions 
of Nature that are poſſible to be conceiv'd. 

The following Plan is one that I have 
contriv'd for a Lady of extraordinary Me- 
rit in //ltſhire on the Road to the Bath; 
and as it is entirely new in its Kind, will, 
T hope, meet with a favourable Reception 
fromall ingenions Lovers of Gardeningand 
Planting. The Scheme is demonſtrative 
of its Uſes. I only obſerve, that there 
are under Ground Drains of Clay, made 
as is directed Chap. 4. which bring the 
Water into the little ſquare Baſons, and 
others that are made of Wood or Earth 
that let it out into the ſeveral Quarters 
round it; and yet the whole is done with 
very little Expence. 

can't but obſerve alſo, that thoſe 
little Ponds are ſo many Stews for Fiſn; 
and that in all fuch Caſes as theſe, Water 


may 
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may be brought two or three Miles for 
about ſix Pence a Pole, or leſs; but the 
Water can't be expected to be clear, which 
yet is not requir' d. 

In the middle of each little Stew there 


are Earthen Pipes (made at the Potters) 
cork'd up, which, when you have a Mind; 


you may unſtop. 

The Ponds themſelves when drawn 
down a Foot, will near Water the Quar- 
ters adjoining thereto; but then there is 
a Canal that is communicating with the 
lower Part, and a Reſervoir that com- 
municates with the upper Part for the 
Garden, as appears by the Plan, which 


lies on three different Levels. 
The upper Part of the Plan next the 


Binding, ſnews the Communication that 
there is between the Kitchen Garden and 
a fine Baſon of Water that lies under a 
Terras and Caſcade above fiſty Foot per- 
pendicular. 


X 3 A Is 
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A4 Place for a Grotto under the 


Houſe. 

B A Caſcade of about fifty Foot. fall. 

D A large Baſon. 

E A Terras Walk looking down on the 
ſaid Baſon. 

F T he Horizon of the Slope. 

G A Baſtion projecting over the Bafon. 


H Quarters for Greens and flowering 
Shrubs. | | 


I 4 Candl. 
K A Terras Walk under the I. all 
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vice 1 p. XLII. 


k 


Of the Uſe of Ir, ater for the Benefit of 


Vegetation. Being a further Expla- 
nation of the ſaid Plan. 


W AT ER being the Life and Soul 


of a Garden, I conceive I can't 
better employ my Time than in giving 
one particular Chapter concerning it, and 
the Methods I would adviſe ( eſpecially in 
all level Gardens) for the quick Diſpatch 
of that Work. 

Water being ſo neceſſary for a Gar- 
den, as will appear, if it be allow'd, that 
Heat, Moiſture, ard a good Soil are (as 
is intimated in ſome former Accounts of 
Gardening) the Three great Coefficients 
in the vegetative Syſtem. 

That Heat and Moiſture are the two 
Principles that give Life to all Vegerables 
(that are well planted, and in a proper 


Soil) is apparent, when we conſider how 
X 4 thoſe 
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thoſe Powers actuate on the ſalt or nitrons 


Particles that lye as it were hid in the 


Earth. Now | thoſe Salts can have no 
Effect in themſelves unleſs difſoly'd by 
Water, and rais'd by the Influence of 
the Sun; for whilſt they are as it were 
confin'd to the Earth, and endued only 
with that Lumpiſhneſs that ſeems to be 
deduc'd with them from their original 
Chaos and Stupidiry of Matter, they are 

incapable of doing any thing neceſſary to 
new Productions; but when the Water 
hasdiſſoly'd thoſe Salts, and mingled them 
with all the Parts of the Earth, I ſay, 
the'e Salts thus animated, ſeparate, and 
communicate themſelves to the Roots of 
the Plants that receive their Nouriſhment 
from them. A due Conjunction of Heat 
digeſts this Nouriſhment, and changes it 


Into the Subſtance of the Plants : And 


tis thus that Heat and Moiſture give and 

preſerve the vegetative Life of Plants. 
But w hocver would be better ſatisfy d 
in this matter, may have recourſe to my 
former Ireatiſe, where I have made an 
Extract 
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Extract out of Dr. Woodward's curious 
Eſſay of all that is proper for the true 
Knowledge of the Progreſs of Moiſture. 
And now proceed to the Practice of this 
uſeful Work. 

In order to the well Watering of a Gar- 
den, every careful Planter ſhould contrive 
the beſt Method he can, whether by En- 
gine or Pumps, or Water drawn and con- 
ducted from ſome neighbouring Spring, 
Hill, or Valley, to his Garden; which 
ſhould be a Matter he ſhould principally 
conſider. 

The Plan here plac'd, is (T may ven- 
ture to affirm) one of the moſt expedi- 
tious Methods that has been chought of 
for Warering a Garden, (but it muſt be 
ſuch a one as I have oblery'd before, ly- 
ing upon a Flat, and will fully anſwer all 
that can be propos d concerning Watering 
of Gardens. 

J have adjoy:!''d the Garden- Baſon or 
Reſervoir, with other contiguous Advan- 
tages, to illuſtrate this uſeful Method; 
and mall premiſe, chat from this it is pro- 

pos d 
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pos'd to water a great deal of other by 
ſandy Land that lyes ncar it. 5 

As to the Kitchen Garden, it would be 
ſome pity it ſhould lye above the Reſer- 
voir, but there is ſuch a Plenty of. Water 
that is deſign'd to come through it to help 
fill the Baſon, that it will nevertheleſs be 
effected. 

The Proſpect from Letter 4, where, 
there is a Grotto defign'd, is the Fineſt of 
any in the Weſtern Parts. 

The Terras is of the narroweſt, but 
it could not be help'd, becauſe of its 
great Height, and the Misfortune of the 
Building ſtanding too near the Precipice 
of the Hill, has occaſion'd the raiſing a 
good part of it a- new, and at a great Ex- 
pence, particularly the Baſtions mark d C 
and G. But the Beauty of thoſe great 
Slopes with ſo large and uſeful a Baſon of 


Water as is below, will, it's hop'd, com- 
penſate the Expence. The Baſon is about 


two Acres three Quarters. 
To explain the Plan more particularly, 


as it relates to the Kitchen-Garden, the 
ſquare 


r 0 Eg 
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ſquare Baſons are not only defign'd for 
little Stews for Fiſh, but at each Corner 
there are Elm-Pipes with Plugs to them 
that go under the Alley, and communi- 
cates with. the adjacent Diviſion or Quar- 
ters, which will in an inſtant float rhe 
ſame, becauſe the little Baſons are deſign'd 
to lye ſix Inches higher than thoſe Divi- 
ſions or Quarters ; and then the whole is 
ſo contriv'd by other larger Elm Pipes, 


that the ſaid little Baſons are fill'd by the 


Canal and other Convenicncies. 
The Canal mark'd M. is another Deſign 


for a Menagerie, with Orcharding or 


Groves on each fide; bur this is not yet 
begun upon. The Deſign is for Spy- 
Park, the ancient Seat of the Bayntor's. 
N. B. The Engraver by my Abſence 
has made {ome 1imall Miſtakes, but none 
lo capital as to deſerve much Correction. 


Cu Ax. 
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Bas sas ann Ans 
Crap. XL: 


Some additional Conſiderations concerning 
the Diſpoſition of Walls, the Diſtance 
of Fruit- Trees, &c. 


O compleat as much as can be 
what may be ſaid as to the Diſpo- 
ſition of Walls, the Diſtance of Planting 
Frait-Trees, Sc. and an Account of the 
Effect that the Sun may have on parti. 
cular Aſpects, it may not be improper to 
add to. what has been before faid, ſome 
Precepts, which though promiſcuouſly ſer 
down, will, 'tis hop'd, be of ſome Ad- 
vantage to the Work. | 
I can't indeed (as is elſewhere noted) 
lay that great Streſs on the Influences of 
the Sun as ſome Writers have done, as if 
that ſuch and ſuch Fruits would not come 
to any thing but on ſuch and ſuch Pro- 
ſpects, and {uch and ſuch Degrees of . 
but 


9 
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but it may be ſo far true, that there may 
be Reafons why they may be ſomewhat 
improv'd by particular aſpected Walls, 


though not much; the Sprightlineſs of 
the Soil being, as is often mention'd, the 


almoſt All in All for the mature Pro. 
duction of Fruit. 

So far then the Opinion of the French 
Writers (and thoſe Gentlemen that have 
endeavour d to explain them) ſeems con- 
ſonant to Reaſon, viz. That early Fruits 
do beſt againſt an Eaſt, or rather South- 
Eaſt-Wall, while others that are later 
require a longer and more intenſe Heat 
to ripen their Fruit. I can't ſay indeed 


that the Difference is very great in either 


Aſpect ; bur there is a Chearfulneſs and 
Salabrity in the Morning Sun (as before 
ſer down) and its Aptitude to diſſipate 
the cold and groſs Humours of the Earth, 
and thoſe Dews that are its natural Con- 
comitants.in the former part of the Year, 
and whilſt the Fruit is yer ſmall, that may 
make it an Argument not altogether to be 
rejected; eſpecially if we add thereto, 


that 
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that early Fruits require all-the- Encou- | 
ragement that the early Sun can afford, 
while late Fruits have the Sun of a whole 


Summer to acceletate their Vegetation, 

and to bring them to all the Maturity this 

Soil and Climate are capabſe. 

ater The Nutmeg, Troy, George, Peach- 
Aſbeck. es, and all the early kinds, ſhould have 
this Poſition, as alſo the Mignion Admi- 

rable, and ſome Newington, though of an 

after Date, and about one of a Sort of 

the late Katharine and late Pavies for try- W 

al; but let there be two early ones to 

one late one. 

For the Again, It will not be amiſs to in ry 
Sent” ” ſome few of the early Peaches againſt the 
Weſt, South or South-Weſt Aſpect, about one : 
of a Sort, taking two late Peaches to one ty 

that is carly. Jan 

For te For the Weſt and North-Weſt indeed, ric 
3 ; unleſs it be a third or fourth Part for Ex- 
%% periment's Sake ſhould be only relery'd, 5 
e thoſe that are the moſt hardy of all; | 
ſuch are the Montaubon, Newington, and an) 

all or moſt of the Nectarine Kinds. | 


s Although | 
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Although there are few Pears but what % 
wil grow and bear on Dwarfz.and Stands, z 4 4/- 4 
yet there are ſame ſo good and late, and q 
conſequently ſo valuable, that they will 9 
merit ſome of the beſt Walls we have. 

The Colmar, St. Martial, Angober, and | 
the like, the beſt South and South-Eaſt 1 
aſpected Walls. The St. Jermaine, Am- 
bret, Louis Boon, Lachaſſery, Sc. will 
do on a Weſtern or Eaſt Aſpect all the 
Autumn, and Summer Pears will do very 
well on a Northern; but in order to have 
ſome Buree de Roys and Burgamots in the 
greateſt Perfection, I adviſe a Tree or 
two of each on ſome of the beſt * 

Walls. 

As for Plums, 1 woukl haye one or Plum; 
two of each ſort on every one Aſpect, — _ 
and half a Dozen of every Sort of Cher- A e re- 
ries, that they may ſucceed one another? 
all the Fruit Seaſon; 


Abricots require a good Eaſt or ae 
70 0 to 4 


Weſtern Aſpect; but we can't allow them poſited, © 


any LOOM in the South or South-Eaſt on 
| Account 
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Account of the maty valuable Peaches 
and Pears that require that Poſition. 

To what has been ſaid on the proper 
Aſpect arid Diſpoſition of Fruit-Walls, 


Trees a may be added the Height of Walls, and 


ganſt a 
Wall, an 


the Diſtance which Fruit-Trees ſhonld be 


the Height planted from each other. Now this is 


thereof. 


determin'd by the particular Sort of Fruit- 
Tree every one plants, whether a Peach, 
Abricot, or Plum; every one of theſe 
requiring, if it could be had with Regu- 
larity to the Garden-Fence; different 
Heights of Walls, though the Diſtances 
may be near one and the fame: How- 
ever it is better to have Walls for Peach- 
es, Plums, Sc. rather too low than too 
high, and to be planted too wide than 
too near together; becauſe thereby you 
may draw their Branches more Horizon- 


; tally, which muſt be own'd to be an Ad- 


Peaches 


vantage to the well-bearing of the Tree. 
Peach Trees will bear in as narrow a 


eo Compals as any Tree, if raken often up 


and prun'd, as before directed; for being 
planted on too high a Wall, is, by the Ad- 
— | dition 
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dition of ill Management, the Cauſe that 
they are ſo thin at bottom; for the Sap 
naturally tending upwards, leaves all the 
lower Boughs unfed, and 2 
languiſhing and ſtarving. 

The Height of a Peach Wall need nor 
be above Eight Foot, if in poor Soil, nor 
above Ten or Eleven in the Strongeſt ; 
but as we generally plant, a Standard 
Cherry, or a ſpreading Vine between them; 
we may allow Nine or Ten Foot for one, 
and Eleven or Twelve Foot for the o- 
ther, and about Ten or Eleven Foot 
aſunder. | 

Plums will do on the fame Terms as , 
Peaches as to the Height of the Wall, ;1",2* 
but need not be planted;at fo great 2 . 
Diſtance; Eigbt Foot at moſt being ſuffi- 
cient, for that they form bearing Wood, 
and bear with leſs ade 1 other Trees 
do. D 7 . 

Ae would require more Height ie, 
and Diſtance than either of the afore 1 2 
mention d, becauſe they ſeldom bear well “i. 
till a ſome Years growth and welt 

9 ſpread; 


— 
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ſpread ; but we generally for Regularity's 
ſake, keep them to the ſame Dimenſions 
as others; but if you do allow them the 
end of a Chimney or Houſe, or a high 
Wall, let the Preparation be at leaſt Eight 
or Ten Foot ſquare for them, that ſo 
the Roots may have room to run, and be 
well fed. 5 

ur, Pear Trees, eſpecially thoſe that grow 

3 * groſs, or with large Wood, require the 

2zired for moſt room of all. 

— But then the Preparation or Recep- 
tacle for them ſhould be made very ex- 
tenſive for the Roots to expand them- 
ſelves in, at leaſt Twelve Foot ſquare; 
but it muſt be noted, which I had before 
omitted, that Pears will grow and proſper 
well in coarſe Ground, which Peaches and 

other Trees of a more delicate Nature will 
not; but as for extent, a Pear Wall may 
well be Fifteen Foot high and the Trees 
Thirteen Foot aſunder; but we are ge- 

nerally oblig'd to make ſhift with leſs. 
From a View of theſe Rules, which 
are Facts, may be ſeen how uncertain 
thoſe 
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thoſe Directions are that confine all ſorts 
of Fruit into one Square, be it either 
Ten or Eleven Foot, more or leſs ; ſince 
the Vigonr of one Tree is not equal to 
that of another. Our good old Engliſh 
Newington-Peach will indeed rife to Ten 
or Twelve Foot high the beſt of any Peach 
I know ; but it is not to be expected that 
the tender Fruits from France ſhould do 
ſo, eſpecially in our Climate. Cherries 
require only common Walls, which is all 
[ ſhall add. 

Thus I hope I have led my Reader 
through that geucral Courſe of Directions 
that I propos'd at my firſt Beginning, 
ſo far as relates to the Managing and well 
Governing of a Fruit-Garden. What I 
have done, is founded on Practice more 


than Speculation. 


EN 1-4 


Y 4 
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A. 


BRIC OT, Bruxelles Page 100 
Abricots, Bullace Stocks for the Bruxelles 36 
Abricots, Stocks proper them ibid. 

| Abricot, the Time to bud it AL 
Abricot, of one Year's planting how to prune 239 
Abricor, its Winter pruning 253 
Avricots, headed to recover them 269 
Abricots, pruning the firſt Year 239 
Ditto ſecond Year | 245 

| Ditto third Year 247 
Ditto Winter pruning 257 
Ahricots, the Situation for them 20 
Abricots, not to be fore d 305 
Adricots, how to be poſited 319 
Abricots, their Diſtance and Height 321 
Almond Stocks for Peaches 257 
Apples, a proper Climate for them 133 
Apples, Calville | 133 
Apples, Compariſon between French and Engliſh 133 
Apple, French Rambourge 135 
Apple, Golden Pipin ibid. 
Apple, Golden Monday 137 
Apples, Holland Pipins ibid. 


Apple, 
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Apple, Herefordſbire Pipin 
Apple, Harvey | 
Apple, Juneting 
Apple, July Flower 
Apple, John 
Apple, Kentiſh Pipin 
Apple, Kerton Pipin 
Apple, Maudlin 
Apple, Nonperell 
Apple, Pomroy 
Apples, Paradiſe Stocks for them 
Apple, the Golden Rennet 
Apple, the Golden Doucet 
Apple, the Quince 
Apples grafted upon Crabs 
Apple, Pearſon's Pipin 
Apple, Pome d' Api 
Apple, Permain, Summer 
Apple, Permain, Queens 
Approach grafting by it 
April, the Time of planting Ever-greens 
Aſpect for Winter Pears | 
AſpeR for Vines 
Aſpect for ſeveral ſorts of Fruit 
Aſpects for Fruit 
Aſpect proper for early Peaches 
Aſpect for Pears 
Aſpect for Plums 
Ditto for Cherries 
Azzeroli 
B. 
Barking of Trees, to make them bear 
Bark grafting in it 
Barberries 
Blighted Trees, the Seaſon of pruning them 
Blights, to preſerve Trees from them 
Blights, to prevent by horizontal Shelters 
Blights, to prevent by Matts 
Blights, to prevent by ſmoaking of Orchards 
Blights, to prevent by Umbrella's 


Y 3 


I 
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Boards to prevent Blights 283 
Borders for Fruit-Trees, how to prepare them 209 
Borders raiſed high for Fruit-Trees 14 
Borders for Fruits, the Depth of them 12 
Borders, Fruit-Mixtures proper for them 214 
Branches, irregular deſctib'd , 234 
Corrected | | 2.42 
Branches, luxuriant 236 
Branches, five Sorts on Fruit- Trees 233 
Branches, Wood +344 
Branches, Wood, made to bear Fruit 259 
Budding, the Seaſon of it 41k 
Bullace, Stocks for the Bruxelles Abricot 36 
Go 
Autions againſt planting Fruit-Trees in too fich a 
Soil 152 
Caution to Gardeners concerning Fruit-Trees 157 
Cherries, Stocks proper for them 37 
Cherries, whence they firſt came 138 
Cherry, May | 101. 
Cherry, May Duke ibid. 
Cherrics, Harts 31d. 
Cherry, Carnation 140 
; Cherries, Dwarf 141 
Cherry, Green ibid. 
Cherry, Morello 140 
Cherries, Reaſons why Standards bear better than 
Dwarfs 142 
Cherries, Stocks for them 141 
"Cherries, Standard ibid. 


Cherries, the way to force them by Tanner's Bark 306 
Cherries, a proper Aſpect for them 419 
Clay, bad for Peaches 24 
Clay, Rank, the Method of draning it 25 
Cleft, grafting | $3 
Coverings, thatch'd for Trees 2.56 
Crabs, Apples grafted upon them 46 
Currans, the ſeveral Sorts 200 

Currans 
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Currans, to force them 207 
Cutting of Roots to make Trees bear 274 
( D. 

Epth of Borders for Fruits Iz 
D Depth of Soil requir'd for Fruit-Trees 154 
Dews, to be ſoon taken off by the Sun of great Advan- 
tage to Fruit 293 
Double budding, to make ſome Peaches take 35 
Draining, Grounds 22 
Drains, proper for wet Lands 2.4 
Draining rank Clay 25 
Draining Clays, the Expence 29 
Dung not proper for Fruit-Trees 7 
Dwarf Cherries 141 
Dwarfs, which Plums are beſt for them 108 
Dwarf Trees, to make them bear 278 
Dwarf Cherries, Reaſons why they] will not bearſo well 

as ſtandard 142 

5 ; E. 
E's layn Fallow | 6 
Earth poor, how to improve it 75 
rrors, in planting Fruit-Trees 14 
Ever Greens, the Time of planting them 64 
Excellence of good Peaches 9 
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| General Treatiſe of Huſbandry and Gardening ; 

containing ſuch Obſervations and Expeiiments, as 
ale new and uſctul-for the Improvement of Land; with 
an Account of ſuch extraordinary Inventions, and natu- 
ral Productions, as may help the ingenious in their Stu- 
dies, and promote univerſal Leaining. In three Vol. 
with Variety of curious Cuts. By Richard Bradley, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 

The City Gardener; containing the moſt experienced 
Method of cultivating and ordering ſuch Ever-Greens, 
Fruit-Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowers, exotick Plants, 
cc. as will be ornamental, and thrive beſt in the London 
Gardens. By Thomas Fairchild Gardener of Hoxton , 

rice IS. / 

t Reports and pleading of Caſes in Aſſize for Offices, 
Nuſances, Lands and J'enements; ſhewing the Manner 
of proceeding in Aſſizes of Novel Diſſeiſin from the O- 
riginal to the Judgment and Execution; as well where 
the Demandant and Tenant appear, as where either of 
them makes Default: Nothing of this being is ever be- 
fore publiſhed with Obſervations on every Caſe, very 
neceſſary for all Clarks of Aſſize, Attorneies, exc. To 
which are added Writs of Aſſize, o By John Lilly, 
Gent. Author of the practical Conveyancer; to which is 
added a prefatory Diſcourſe, ſhewing the Nature of this 
Action, and Reaſons for putting ir in Practice. 


Modern Entries, being a Collection of ſelect Pleadings 


in the Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas and Ex- 
chequer, viz. Declarations, Pleas in Abatement and in Bar, 
Replications, Rejoinders, exc. Demurrers, Ifſues, Verdicts, 
Judgments, Forms of making up Records of N Prius, and 
entring of Judgments, exc. in molt Actions. As alſo ſpecial 
Aſlignments of Errors, and Writs and Proceedings there- 
upon, both in the ſaid Courts and in Parliament, with the 
Method of Suing to or reſerving Out-Lawries by Writ of 
of Error or otherwiſe; to which is added a Collection 
of Writs in moſt Caſes now in Practice with two Tables, 

one 
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ne of the Names of Caſes; and the other of the Plead- 


ings and Writs. By John Lilly Gent. late Principal of 
Clifford's Inn. 

Caſes ot Parliament reſolved and adjudged upon Peti- 
tions and Writs of Error. By Sir Bartholomew Shower x Kt. 

The Reports of Caſes and ſpecial Arguments, argued 
and adjudged in the Court of King's Bench beginning in 
Eaſter Term the zoth of King Charles II. and ending the 
34 of King James the 24 with many marginal Notes and 
References; with two compleat Tables, one of the 
Names of the Caſes, the other of the principal Contents, 
Vol. II. By Sir Bartholomew Shower Knight. 

Tables of all the Caſes, printed in the Books of Re- 
ports digeſted under proper Heads. To which is added 
the Names of all the Caſes in an alphabetical Order. 

The Reports and Entries of Sir Edward Lutwyche 
Knight, Serjeant at Law and late one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas. The ſeveral Caſes there- 
in are truly ſtated upon the reſpective Pleadings and 
Entries, in Englih. Alſo Citation in the Report is 
carefully examin'd by the Law Books to which they re- 
fer, and where they agree, and where they differ from 
the Point in Queſtion made appear; and thoſe ranged 
in that Order, as in many Places to form an Argument 
where there was none before; with large Obſervations. 
Likewiſe many obſolete Words and difficult Sentences 
are explain d; which are printed in a different Chata- 
er, compoſed in a plain and eaſy Method, and made 
very uſeful for Students and Practiſers of the Common 
Law. By . Nelſon of the Middle-Temple Eſq; 

Caſes Collett ex Report par Sir Fra, Moore Chevalier Ser- 
jeant del Ley. Imprim & publie par FOriginal jadis re- 
mainant en les maines de Sir Gefrey Palmer Chevalier & Bar, 
Attorney-General a Son tres excellent Majeſty le Roy Charles 
le ſecond. Le ſecond Edition, Oveſque deux Tables, lune des Noſ+ 
mes des Caſes l autre des principal Matiers conteinus en yceaux 

The Reports of Sir Creſwel Levinz Knight, late one of 
the Judges in the Court of Common Pleas at Weſiminſter ; 
in French and Engliſh, containing Caſes heard and deter- 
min'd in the Court of King's Bench, during the time that 
Lir Robert Foſter, Sir, Robert Hyde and Sir John Keilyng 
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were chief Juſtices there; as alſo of certain Cafes in other 
Courts at Weſtminſter, during that time. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Mr. Serjeant Salkeild and others of the Middle- 
Temple. With two Tables; the one of the Names of the 
Caſes, and the other of the principal Matters contain'd 
therein in thiee Parts. The ſecond Edition carefully 
corrected, with many thouſand References to the Re- 
ports never before printed. 

A Law Dictionary and Gloſſary, interpreting ſuch 
difficult and obſcure Words and Terms, as are found 
either in our Common or Statute, Ancient or Modern 
Laws, With References to the ſeveral Statutes, Re- 
cords, Regiſters, Charters, ancient Deeds, Manuſcripts 
and Law Books, wherein the Words and Terms are u- 
ſed. By Thomas Blount, of the Inner-Temple, Eſq; The 
third Edition, to which is added near three thouſand Words, 
collected from all the Laws of the Saxon Daniſh or Nor- 
man Kings: And from all the ancient Books of the com- 
mon Law, from the Monaſticon Anglicanum, Du Freſne's 
Gloſſary, Chronicon Saxonicum, and the Volumes lately 

bliſhed by Dr. Gale Alfo an Explanation of all the 
incient Names of the Inhabitans, Cities, Towns, Villa- 

es and Rivers of Great Britain Collected formerly by 

r. Camden and others, and neceſſary for underſtanding 
the Hiſtory and Laws of this Realm. By WW. Nelſon, of 
the Middle-Temple, Eſq; 

Modern Reports, being a Continuation of ſeveral ſpe- 
cial Caſes argued and adjudged in the Court of King's 
Bench at Weſtminſter, in the oth, tb, Erb, gtb, roth and 11h 
Years of the Reign of the late King William; and Judg- 


ments thereupon, together with ſpecial Pleadings to moſt 


of the ſaid Caſes : None of them printed before. Collec- 
ted by the fame Hand as the former Parts. Vol. V. the 
ſecond Edition carefully reviſed, with Addition of ſome 
thouſands of Notes, modern Caſes, argued and adjudg'd 
in the Court of Queen's Bench at Weſtminſter, in the 24 
and 34 Years of Queen Anne, in the Time when Sir 
John Holt ſat Chief Juſtice there. With two Tables, 
the firſt of the Names ot the Caſes, and the other of the 
ipecial Matters therein contained. By a careful Hand. 
he ſecond Edition revis'd and corrected, and many 
thouand new and proper References added by W. B. Eſq; 
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